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tom. The front breadth is en tablier, or apron 


fashion, the apron being composed of alternate rows 


of very fine tucks and English embroidery insertion. 
The whole is edged by a row of edging in scallops, 


to correspond. 





Pig. 1.—Embroidered skirt, to wear with a thin 


black silk, white muslin, or cambric basque. 
are often used for the open dressing-gowns so much 


They 


This is of white cambric, very full and 


long, with a moderate hem running around the bot- 


in favor. 
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Fig. 2.—A cambric basque, or sacque, to be 
worn with the ornamented skirt described above, or 
a plainer one. It is in two shirrs, or drawings, on 
the shoulder, and has corresponding ones near the 


belt. The basque skirt is simply a deep ruffle, with 
edge of needlework embroidery in points. A triple 
ruffle of the same surrounds the neck and sleeves, 
where it is headed by three narrow tucks. 





CAPE AND CANEZOU. 





Fig. 1 is an extended berthé, intended for a 
: plain, low corsage. Thore is a puffing of embroi- 
dered muslin, with a narrow edge surrounding the 
neck, and two rows of muslin flouncing in a star 
pattern, making a point extending to the bottom or 


Now that the warm weather makes the question { 


of low-cut dresses and short sleeves practicable, we 
have selected a cape, or rather pointed berthé, and 
eanezou, that will be suitable to be worn with either 
lawns, bareges, silks, or organdies. 
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belt of the corsage. Flat bows of some delicate- 
hued Mantua ribbon, ending in points, decorate the 
front. 

Fig. 2.—Canezou, or cape, of French muslin, in 





| 


a basque form, without sleeves, the sides and large 
collar trimmed with muslin flouncing. Two bows 
and ends of some rich ribbon fasten it in front. 
This will be found very elegant and tasteful. 





BROIDERIE ANGLAISE. 


OR EDGINGS, INSERTINGS, OR FLOUNCINGS. 


Material.—French embroidery cotton, No. 20. 


Tus description of work, now so extremely fash- 
ionable for every description of dress, is usually done 
on fine jaconet muslin ; and, to prepare the pattern, 
either of the following methods may be used: Place 
the muslin over the pattern, taking care to keep it 
even and tight; then, with a fine camel’s hair brush, 
and a solution of indigo or powder blue, mixed with 
gum-water, copy the outline of the pattern, and, to 
continue it, take care, after one length of the design 
is drawn, to place the muslin so that the pattern 
joins correctly. The other method, which is useful 
for thicker material—take the design, and, with a 
fine penknife or scissors, cut out the black parts of 
the pattern, place it over the material to be used, 
and trace it round the cut out parts as above direct- 
ed; pierce the small eyelet-hole with a stiletto. 
When the pattern is prepared, tack the muslin on a 
piece of oil-cloth (green is the best color to work on 
for all descriptions of embroidery) ; run twice round 
the outline of the pattern with the cotton used dou- 
ble, and join the open spaces, cut a small piece out 
of the centre of the rounds and ovals, and, with the 
single cotton, work the edges in overcast stitch— 
the cotton run round, and the edges cut, forming 
the foundation. In the parts between the ovals 
and rounds, when there is only a small division of 
muslin, the whole should be overcast so as to form 
one bar between the open spaces. Repeat the same 
for the ovals which form the scallop round the outer 
edge, the diamonds of twelve ovals, and the rounds 
which form the Vandykes. The remainder of the 
pattern is worked in the same manner; but, instead 
of the overcast stitch, the open spaces are to be sewn 
thickly over. A small portion only of the pattern 
should be cut out at a time; and, should the design 
be worked on a fine material, use cotton No. 24 or 
30. 

The design we now give is for inserting. 
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A FLOWER VASE SCREEN, FOR CONCEALING A FLOWER-POT OR 
BASIN WITH FLOWERS. 


a 


Materials.—4 shades of green woo!, the lightest almost a 
pale lemon, 1 skein only of this, and 3 each of the darkest ; 
5 shades of pink, 2 skeins of each, all 4-thread Berlin wool ; 
3 yards of ordinary-sized skirt cord, the size of blind cord. 


De 14 stitches over the end of the cord with the 
darkest green, unite; now work 2 de into every 
loop; the next row the same ; from this row increase 
as may be required, working 4 rows of darkest 
green, 4 rows of next shade, 3 rows of next shade, 
in all 11 rows; there must be 154 stitches in the 
outside row. 

Fasten off the cord neatly, and, with darkest shade 
of green, work 21 de stitches, now turn on reverse 
side, and work 21 rows of ridged crochet, which is 
done by working into the lower loop instead of the 
upper one, and omitting at the end of every row the 
1 ch which in ordinary ridged crochet prevents it 
decreasing; but, by omitting this 1 ch, these 21 de 
stitches will be decreased to a point; work 6 rows 
of the 2 darkest shades, and 9 of the lightest of the 
3 shades: make 7 of these points, but be careful, in 
joining on every shade, that the knots are concealed, 
and run in the last end very neatly. With the 


ONT. 
2. 








$ lightest green of the 3 shades, commence on the 


wrong side of the mat, begin on the first dark ridge 
of the point, make 5 ch, de on every ridge, but de 
into the point, make 5 ch, de into same loop, then 5 
ch, de on every ridge till the last, then crochet into 
the Ist ridge of next point, without making any 
chain between. 

Palest Green.—Dc into centre of 2d 5 ch from the 
bottom of the point, 5 ch, de into centre of every 5 
ch till the point, then de into centre of top, 5 ch, 5 
ch, de into same, then work down till within the 
last chain of 5, omit this, and de into 2d chain of 5 
from the bottom of next point. 

lst row.— Darkest Pink.—Make 41 ch, turn back, 
1 long into 9th loop from hook, * 3 ch, 1 long into 
4th loop, repeat from * 7 times more, in all 9 spaces. 

2d.—Turn on reverse side, 3 long under the 3 ch, 
1 ch, repeat at the point, work 9 long, 2 ch, 6 more 
long under same space, then 1 ch, 3 long under the 
3 ch, repeat; at the end cut off the wool. 

3d.—With next shade, commence On same side as 
lst row, 1 long between each long, but after every 
3d long, make 1 ch at the point, and between each 
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of the 6 long, make 1 long, 1 ch, then under the 2 
ch, make 1 long, 3 ch, 1 more long under same, then 
work the same as the half just completed. 

4th.— Next Shade.—With same color, inclose 
some white wire drawn from ribbon wire, thus: be- 
tween each long stitch, and under each 1 ch, work 
1 de stitch with the wire between, first bending the 
end of the wire to prevent it slipping, but over the 
point work 2 de under each 1 ch, and under the 3 
ch, work 3 de; now work the remaining half, and 
de along the bottom, still inclosing the wire to the 
side where this row was commenced, twist the two 
ends of the wire together, after pulling it into shape. 

5th.—Great care must be taken in working this 
row not to bend the work; next shade, 1 long on 





Ist de stitch at the side, 3 ch, * 1 long into suc- 
cessive loops for 4 times, 3 ch, repeat from *, be 
careful that a 3 ch comes at the point; this row will 
end as it was begun ; then crochet along the bottom. 

6th.— Next Shade.—2 long under the Ist 3 ch, 3 
ch, 2 more long under same; repeat this 6 times 
more, then repeat the same over the point, but for 5 
times make 5 cl instead of 3. Now sew these pink 
points up at the side, joining them for six times by 
the chain of 3, slipping the wool on from chain to 
chain ; now pin each green point on to the part of 
the pink which is sewed together, stretching each 
green pvint as high as possible; then sew these 
green points, at about the second shade of green, on 
to the pink, as in engraving. 








Fig. 1.—Sontag cap, of lace and ribbon. The 
lace is in two deep rows around the face, and also 
helps to make the crown piece, which is finished by 
a bow of the same, with long floating ends. The 
front has knots of lace mixed with black velvet 
bows and ends. It is, on the whole, a novel, 
coquettish style. 

Fig. 2.—Evening-dress cap, of lace, with a Ma- 
rie Stuart front, formed by rows of insertion, and 
an edging of blonde. Large bunehes of blush 
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roses and drooping foliage each side the face. A 
bow of rich satin ribbon, with a pearled edge, lies 
flat upon the back of the cap. Long floating strings 
of the same. 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS FOR JUNE. 











Fig. 1.—A walking or out-door sacque for a boy Fig. 2.—Lad’s dress, the trousers being slightly 
of five or six years old. It is trimmed with galoon full over the hip. Open jacket of dark blue cash- 
and buttons, and the sleeves, open to the elbow, are mere, close at the throat, where it is edged only by 
laced with a fine cord. Belt and buckle to corre- a fluted cambric ruff. Straw cap, Genin’s last pat- 
spond in color. Small Leghorn hat, with rolling tern, with fancy band and deep tassel, the most be- 
brim, an edge of fancy straw, and band and bow of coming style for boys. 


white corded ribbon. 





CROCHET ELASTIC BRACES. 
(See Cut, in the beginning of the Book.) 


Materials.—Cerise and white Berlin wool, or Berlin silk— { but, when the two loops are on the needle, bring 
16 skeins of cerise, and 14 skeins of white; Penelope ; the other color through to finish the stitch, which 
needle, No. 3, or No. 19, bell-gauge; a pair of steel or silver will form a perfect stitch. 
buck!es. If this rule is not observed, the upper part of the 

Tne whole of these braces are worked in ribbed { stitch will be over the lower part of the next stitch 
or raised crochet, which is formed by plain stitches of the other color, which wil! make the pattern 
worked backwards and forwards, putting the needle ‘ aslant. It is advisable always to reckon the lower 
in the lower edge of the previous stitches ; “that is,” { part of the stitch. These braces should be worked 
the side farthest from the worker. | tight. 





Tn working the two colors, always carry the color 
not in use under the stitciics, except at the edge, $ 
and to change them; after working the number of Commence with the cerise, work 7 enain. 
stitches as directed, do not finish the last stitch, lst row.—Miss 1, 2 plain in one stitch, 4 plam, 2 


THE FRONT STRAPS. 
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plain in one, then 1 chain, turn back. The chain 
stitch is to form the selvage. 

2d.—(Always miss the chain stitch), 2 plain in 
the last plain stitch of the last row, 6 plain, 2 plain 
in one, 1 chain, turn back. 

3d.—1 plain, 2 plain in one; take the white, work 
6 plain, carrying the cerise under the stitches, then 
bring the white in front, leave it, and with the 
cerise work 2 plain in one, 1 plain, 1 chain. 

4th.—With the cerise, work 3 plain on the 3 
cerise of the last row, then with the white left at 
the back, work 2 plain in one, 4 plain, 2 plain in 
one. Leave it in front as before, and with the ce- 
rise work 3 plain, 1 chain. 

5th.—With the cerise, 3 plain; white, 2 plain in 
one, 6 plain, 2 plain in one; cerise, 3 pluin, 1 chain. 

6th.—Cerise, 3 plain; white, 10 plain; cerise, 3 
plain, 1 chain. 

Work 34 rows more the same as the last, fasten 
off, and work another piece exactly the same, do 
not fasten off, but, continuing with the game colors, 
join these two pieces together thus :— 

41st.—3 cerise, 10 white, 3 cerise, take the other 
piece, and work on the last row of it 3 cerise, 10 
white, leave it, then 3 cerise, 1 chain; the ends 
should be worked under. 

42d.—3 cerise, 11 white, 4 cerise, 11 white, leave 
it, 3 cerise, 1 chain. Always leave the white before 
working the last 3 stitches. 

43d.—Same as 42d. 

44th.—3 cerise, 12 white, 2 cerise, 12 white, 3 
cerise, 1 chain. 

45th.—3 cerise, 17 white, 3 cerise, 6 white, 3 ce- 
rise, 1 chain. 

46th.—3 cerise, 5 white, 1 cerise, 3 white, 2 ce- 
rise, 15 white, 3 cerise, 1 chain. 

*47th.—3 cerise, 14 white, 2 cerise, 3 white, 3 ce- 
rise, 4 white, 3 cerise, 1 chain. 

48th.—3 cerise, 4 white, 2 cerise, 1 white, 1 cerise, 
2 white, 2 cerise, 14 white, 3 cerise, 1 chain. 

49th.—3 cerise, 5 white, 6 cerise, 4 white, 2 ce- 
rise, 1 white, 2 cerise, 1 white, 2 cerise,3 white, 3 
cerise, 1 chain. 

50th.—3 cerise, 2 white, 2 cerise, 11 white, 6 ce- 
rise, 5 white, 3 cerise, 1 chain. 

51et.—3 cerise, 3 white, 3 cerise, 4 white, 3 cerise, 
8 white, 2 cerise, 3 white, 3 cerise, 1 chain. 

52d.—3 cerise, 4 white, 11 cerise, 7 white, 2 ce- 
rise, 2 white, 3 cerise, 1 chain. 

53d.—3 cerise, 12 white, 9 cerise, 5 white, 3 cerise, 
1 chain. 

54th.—3 cerise, 9 white, 1 cerise, 2 white, 1 cerise, 
13 white, 3 cerise, 1 chain. 

55th.—3 cerise, 13 white, 2 cerise, 2 white, 2 cerise, 
3 white, 2 cerise, 2 white, 3 cerise, 1 chain. 

56th.—3 cerise, 4 white, 4 cerise, 2 white, 3 cerise, 
2 white, 4 cerise, 1 white, 4 cerise, 2 white, 3 cerise, 
1 chain. 

57th.—3 cerise, 1 white, 10 cerise, 1 white, 2 cerise, 
1 white, 2 cerise, 9 white, 3 cerise, 1 chain. 

58th.—3 cerise, 2 white, 3 cerise, 1 white, 4 cerise, 





2 white, 2 cerize, 1 white, 3 cerise, 3 white, 3 cerise, 2 
white, 3 cerise, 1 chain. 

59th.—3 cerise, 3 white, 5 cerise, 2 white, 2 cerise, 
1 white, 1 cerise, 5 white, 6 cerise, 1 white, 3 cerise, 1 
chain. 

60th.—3 cerise, 2 white, 7 cerise, 3 white, 1 cerise, 
2 white, 5 cerise, 6 white, 3 cerise, 1 chain. 

61st.—3 cerise, 5 white, 5 cerise, 2 white, 2 cerise, 
2 white, 5 cerise, 5 white, 3 cerise, 1 chain. 

62d.—3 cerise, 3 white, 3 cerise, 1 white, 3 cerise, 
2 white, 3 cerise, 11 white, 3 cerise, 1 chain. 

63d.—3 cerise, 8 white, 3 cerise, 1 white, 1 cerise, 
3 white, 2 cerise, 2 white, 4 cerise, 2 white, 3 cerise, 1 
chain. 

64th.—3 cerise, 2 white, 4 cerise, 7 white, 2 cerise, 
3 white, 2 cerise, 1 white, 2 cerise, 3 white, 3 cerise, 1 
chain. 

65th.—3 cerise, 2 white, 3 cerise, 1 white, 3 cerise, 
4 white, 3 cerise, 5 white, 3 cerise, 2 white, 3 cerise, 1 
chain. 

66th.—3 cerise, 2 white, 2 cerise, 5 white, 5 cerise, 
3 white, 7 cerise, 2 white, 3 cerise, 1 chain. 

67th.—3 cerisc, 4 white, 1 cerise, 1 white, 1 cerise, 
4 white, 3 cerise, 1 white, 3 cerise, 8 white, 3 cerise, 1 
chain. 

68th.—3 cerise, 9 white, 5 cerise, 3 white, 7 cerise, 
2 white, 3 cerise, 1 chain. 

69th.—3 cerise, 2 white, 3 cerise, 1 white, 3 cerise, 
4 white, 3 cerise, 2 white, 2 cerise, 6 white, 3 cerise, 1 
ehiin. 

70th.—3 cerise, 13 white, 1 cerise, 4 white, 2 cerise, 
1 white, 2 cerise, 3 white, 3 cerise, 1 chain. 

71st.—3 cerise, 9 white, 3 cerise, 6 white, 2 cerise, 
1 white, 2 cerise, 3 white, 3 cerise, 1 chain. 

72d.—3 cerise, 2 white, 3 cerise, 1 white, 3 cerise, 
4 white, 5 cerise, 8 white, 3 cerise, 1 chain. 

73d.—3 cerise, 7 white, 3 cerise, 1 white, 3 cerise, 
3 white, 7 cerise, 2 white, 3 cerise, 1 chain. 

74th.—3 cerise, 4 white, 1 cerise, 1 white, 1 cerise, 
6 white, 5 cerise, 8 white, 3 cerise, 1 chain. 

75th.—3 cerise, 10 white, 2 cerise, 5 white, 7 cerise, 
2 white, 3 cerise, 1 chain. 

76th.—3 cerise, 2 white, 3 cerise, 1 white, 3 cerise, 
8 white, 3 cerise, 6 white, 3 cerise, 1 chain. 

77th.—3 cerise, 5 white, 1 cerise, 3 white, 2 cerise, 
7 white, 2 cerise, 1 white, 2 cerise, 3 white, 3 cerise, 1 
chain. 

Repeat from the * at the 47th row 4 or 5 times 
more, according to the size required. In measuring 
the length, allow 6 inches for the finish of the pattern, 
thus—repeat from the 47th row to the end of the 75th 
row; and to complete this pattern— 

let row.—3 cerise, 2 white, 3 cerise, 1 white, 3 cv- 
rise, 17 white, 3 cerise, 1 chain. 

2d.—3 cerise, 18 white, 2 cerise, 1 white, 2 cerise, 
3 white, 3 cerise, 1 chain. 

3d.—3 cerise, miss 1, 24 white, miss 1, 3 cerise, | 
chain. 

4th.—3 cerise, 24 white, 3 cerise, 1 chain. 

5th.—3 cerise, miss 1, 10 white, 2 cerise, 10 white. 


miss 1, 3 cerise, 1 chain. 
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6th.—-3 cerise, miss 1, 9 white, leave it, 1 cerise, 1 
chain, turn back ; and to form the button-hole. 

7th.—1 cerise, 9 white, 3 cerise, 1 chain. 

8th.-—3 cerise, miss 1, 8 white, 1 cerise, 1 chain. 

9th.—1 cerise, 8 white, 3 cerise, 1 chain. 

10th.—3 cerise, miss 1, 7 white, 1 cerise, 1 chain. 

11th.—1 cerise, 7 white, 3 cerise, 1 chain. 

12th.—3 cerise, miss 1, 6 white, 1 cerise, 1 chain. 

13th.—1 cerise, 6 white, 3 cerise, 1 chain. 

14th.—3 cerise, miss 1, 5 white, 1 cerise. Fasten 
off, and, to form the other side of the button-hole, 
with the cerise, commence in the second stitch of the 
two cerise in the centre of the 5th row, work 1 plain 
on the one cerise, 10 white, 3 cerise, 1 chain; then 
work from the 6th row to the end of the 14th row, do 
not fasten off; but, to join these two pieces together, 
work on the Ist piece 1 cerise, 5 white, 3 cerise, 1 
ehain. 

15th.—3 cerise, miss 1, 10 white, miss 1, 3 cerise, 1 
chain. 

16th.—3 cerise, miss 1, 8 white, miss 1, 3 cerise, 1 
ehain. 

17th.—Miss 1, 11 cerise, miss 1, 1 cerise, 1 chain. 

18th.—Miss 1, 9 cerise, miss 1, 1 single. Fasten 
off. 

STRAPS FOR THE BUCKLE. 

Commence with the cerise, work 7 chain. 

lst row.—Miss 1, 2 plain in one, 4 plain, 2 plain in 
one, 1 chain. 


a 





2d.—2 plain in one, 6 plain, 2 plain in one, 1 chain. 

3d.—1 plain, 2 plain in one, then with the white 
work 6 plain, leave it, and with the cerise work 2 
plain in one, 1 plain, 1 chain. 

4th.—With the cerise, 3 plain; white, 2 plain in 
one, 4 plain, 2 plain in one; cerise, 3 plain, 1 chain. 

5th.—With the cerise, 3 plhin; white, 2 plain in 
one, 2 plain; cerise, 2 plain ; white, 2 plain, 2 plain 
in one ; cerise, 3 plain, 1 chain. 

6th.—3 cerise, 4 white, leave it, 1 cerise, 1 chain ; 
turn back to form the button-hole. 

7th.—1 cerise, 4 white, 3 cerise, 1 chain. 

8th.—3 cerise, 4 white, 1 cerise, 1 chain. Repeat 
the two last rows three times more, fasten off, and, 
to form the other side of the button-hole, commence 
with the cerise in the second stitch of the two cerise 
in the centre of the 5th row; work 1 plain on the 1 
cerise, 4 white, 3 cerise, 1 chain ; then repeat as the 
6th and 7th rows 4 times, and, to join the two sides 
together, work on the first side 1 cerise, 4 white, 3 
cerise, 1 chain. 

16th.—3 cerise, 10 white, 3 cerise, 1 chain; work 
5 rows more the same as the last, and fasten off. 
The strap should be passed through the buckle, the 
prong going through the work at the 13th row, and 
the last row is to be sewn down to the I1th row; 
work another strap the same, and pass the straps 
worked at the commencement of the brace through 
the buckles. Work the other brace the same. 





KNITTED ARTIFICIAL FLOWERS, 


YELLOW JESSAMINE. 


Four or five flowers foreach branch. Five petals 
for each flower. A pale, delicate shade of yellow 
looks best, and the wool must be split. 

Cast on one stitch. Knit and purl alternately, 
increasing one stitch at the beginning of each row, 
till you have five stitches, then knit and purl alter- 
nately four rows without increase; continue to knit 
and purl, decreasing one stitch at the beginning of 
each row, till two stitches only remain, purl these 
two as one, and fasten off. Sew a fine wire neatly 
round each petal, twist the five wires together closely, 
and cover them with split yellow wool for about the 
length of a quarter of an inch ; cut off all the wires 
but two, and cover this little stalk with green wool. 


BUDS. 
Cover the middle of a bit of wire, by twisting one 
thread of yellow wool round it, put this wire across 
three or four pieces of yellow wool, split, fold the 
wire down, and twist it very tight, thus confining 
the wool in the middle; turn down the ends of yel- 
low wool, and fasten them about a quarter of an inch 
down the wire, by twisting green wool round; cut 
the ends of yellow wool that remain, quite close, and 
cover the stem with the green wool. 





The jessamine leaves are generally placed in lit- 
tle branches of five in each branch, one larger at the 
top, the smaller ones placed on each side of the stem. 


FOR THE TOP LEAF. 


Cast on three stitches. 1st row.—Purl row. 

2d.—Knit plain. 3d.—Purl row. 

4th.—Make one, knit one, purl one, knit one. 

5th.—Make one, purl the row. 

6th.—Make one, knit two, purl one, knit two. 

7th.—Make one, purl the row. 

8th.—Make one, knit three, purl one, knit three. 

9th.—Make one, purl the row. 

10th, 11th, 12th, and 13th.—Knit and purl alter- 
nately, purling one stitch in the middle of each 
knitted row. 

14th.— Decrease one, knit one, purl one, knit three. 

15th.—Decrease one stitch, purl the row. 

16th.—Decrease one, purl one, knit two, 

17th.—Decrease one, purl the rest of row. 

18th.—Decrease one, knit the rest of row. Purl 
the last two stitches as one, and fasten off the wool. 

The four smaller leaves must be made in the 
same way, but without the purled stitch in the mid- 
dle, and beginning with one stitch instead of three, 
as for the larger. Sew a wire round each leaf, and 
mount them, covering all the stems with green wool. 











THE WIFE'S 


ERROR. 


BY ALICE B. NEAL. 


“ Behold how great a matter a little fire kindleth.” 


“ Axp now, my dear, we will have no secrets from 
each other. You shall tell me all you think and feel, 
and I will always consult with you about my plans 
and prospects.” 

“ But I never had any secrets, James.” 

“T know, Addy, you are candor itself.” And the 
young husband parted back the soft brown hair, and 
looked all his admiration of the girl-wife he had 
chosen to share his home. “I do not know but 
you will think me very oldfashioned in my notions, 
but I have always had very peculiar ones with re- 
gard to the relationship of husband and wife. 
Doesn’t that sound strangely — speaking of our- 
selves ?” 

They both smiled; for it was but a week since 
they had taken the solemn vows—binding even unto 
death ; and these homely, but endearing household 
words were still strange to them, Perhaps the 
young bride drew up her tall, slender figure a little, 
and assumed an air of greater gravity, and certain 
it was that the light in her husband’s eyes grew 
deeper and more tender, as he said again— 

“Yes, you are my wife, Addy, and it means so 
much—so much of love, and trust, and confidence; 
man that I am, I have always longed so for some 
one to love me, that I could talk my very self 
out to, without the fear of being misunderstood, or 
having my confidence betrayed. But I can tell you 
everything, Addy; can’t I, dear? You shall be my 
confessor and adviser both. Will you?” 

But our readers must know for themselves, and if 
they do not, we leave to their vivid imaginations the 
many protestations of mutual love, and confidence, 
and happiness, which followed this grave and sen- 
sible exordium of married life. Just-married lovers 
are the same, we bélieve, all the world over; each 
thinking him or herself, for a few weeks, at least, 
the most blessed and peculiarly happy among men 
or women. How it ever chanced that the most per- 
fect members of the other sex, in the sphere of their 
acquaintance, ever chanced to be interested in them 
—nay, to love them, and turn away from every one 
else for their love—is a wonderful and continued 
mystery; at least until they begin to see that Eve 
has a very decided way of her own, and will pout 
if she is thwarted ; and Adam has a most provoking 
amount of obstinacy and captiousness about the 
merest trifles: and, having had their eyes opened by 
this bitter fruit of domestic life, they, hand in hand, 
leave their Eden, and tho angel of pride and jealousy 
guards boncoforth its entrance. 

VOL, XLVI.—42 


James Leslie had longed—years—for a home ; just 
such a home as his promised to be —quiet and 
cheerful, neither fashionably nor meanly furnished, 
with a wife fully competent to attend to every detail 
of the domestic economy, and, apparently, with the 
one sole object in life of making him happy. He 
thought of it all day at the counting-house ; its bare 
dusty walls fading into the waking dream, and the 
blank windows, curtained and softened by the magi- 
cal light, as those on which he looked at even-time. 
And when night came, and the ledger was closed, 
and the key turned, there were no lingering steps on 
that long but always pleasant walk ; for he knew ho 
was awaited impatiently, where all had been made 
bright and tidy for his coming. The slippers and 
the easy-chair, the evening paper and the tea-table 
chat; then the pleasantest hour of all, when they 
were by themselves—quite alone, and Addy sewed 
or knit by the cheerful-looking round-table, and they 
reviewed for each other the little events of the day. 
James could not yet gain the habit of leaving busi- 
ness behind him. He had no partner to talk over 
matters with, and as everything was flourishing, he 
liked to dilate on the success of a business he had 
built up by his own unaided energy, and to plan 
schemes for the future. Of course, all these things 
could scarcely be understood by his wife, but she 
did not often interrupt him by questions betraying 
her ignorance, and he liked to talk on as to a second 
self; for, as he often said, some bright idea was sure 
to strike him when going over matters, and it wasa 
relief to his somewhat overtaxed brain. Besides, 
he was conscientious to his own principles in so do- 
ing. He had often heard wives blamed for extrava- 
gance, when he was sure they did not know anything 
about their husband’s affairs ; or he had seen them 
roused suddenly to utter want, with no preparation, 
by the death of the head of the household, and he 
had long ago resolved, if he ever married, his wife 
should not suffer from either of these causes. 

Addy, on her part, had always some amusing ad- 
venture to relate. Something must be made even 
out of the cook’s little delinquencies, or the cham- 
bermaid’s confidence of an affaire de coeur, to her 
sympathizing young mistress. Then, sometimes, the 
wrong marketing had come home—beef and poultry 
enough for a boarding-house, instead of their own 
little table ; or she had been shopping, and a pretty 
new dress was held in the best light for discussion 
and approval. She never had the least breath of a 
secret from him, or, unfortunately, from any one else, 
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She had never in her life designedly betrayed a 
confidence, but somehow things would slip out, 
thoughtlessly, and, of course, the very things of all 
others that ought not to be repeated. But she meant 
to be very quiet and judicious with regard to her 
husband’s affairs, and it was a long time before he 
discovered this unfortunate propensity. It was not 
until after the birth of a son, and Addy, from being 
confined to the nursery so much, welcomed eagerly 
every visitor, and every bit of news from without, 
that he even suspected she was not so careful as he 
would have been. 

“T don’t know that I quite like your having Mrs. 
English for a neighbor, Addy,” he said, one evening. 
She had just related some petty piece of scandal, 
heard from that lady. “It seems to me that she 
has the worst set of acquaintances that ever woman 
was tried with. This one’s husband treats her badly, 
and that one is the greatest married flirt in existence. 
Only last week some of her friends were certainly 
living beyond their means, and to-day all the town 
is talking about Mr. Earl's displeasure at his daugh- 
ter’s marriage. I wonder if we come in for a share.” 

“We! why no, dear! What could she possibly 
say about us?” 

“ Nothing that I know of, without a little exagge- 
ration. Or perhaps we serve as an example of the 
over-fond, to this very Mrs. Johns, and Morford. 
Something of the sort, I dare say. A person who 
visits and talks so much seldom leaves any one out 
of her collection.” 

“T am sure,” continued Addy, eager to vindicate 
such a pleasant companion. 

“ Well, I dare say you are, but never mind, only 
be as careful as possible of what you say to her. 
‘Now let’s talk about something else. I think I can 
afford to move into William Street this year; it 
would be so much better for my business. There ’s 
just the place I want going to be vacated; but I 
keep very quiet about it, for there ’s two or three in 
our line would be after it at once if it were generally 
known. I heard of it quite accidentally; you see, 
Addy, it would make a clear gain of a thousand a 
year, including the extra rent, if I can manage to 
get it!” And Mr. Leslie-subsided into a reverie, in 
which a great many changes were made in the store 
uader contemplation; and the profit arising there- 
from had swelled enormously over the thousand. - 

It was several days before any visitors chanced 
in, and every night the plan of the new store was in 
some way alluded to. It had become quite a dar- 
ling project; that particular corner grew to embody 
so many advantages. Mr. Leslie intended to make 
application for it in another week, when his spring 
arrangements should be closed, and, meantime, he 
managed to take it in his way up town every after- 
noon, to dwell once more on its peculiar fitness for 
his purposes. The important day came, and, never 
dreaming of disappointment, the young merchant 
went with a light heart to engage the new place of 
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business. Mr. Howland, the owner, was sorry, very 
sorry ; he would rather have rented it to Mr. Lesli- 
than any man he knew; but only that very morning 
Abbott & Harding had been before him. “Abbott & 
Harding of all people!” If Mr. Leslie had any feel- 
ings of jealousy towards a rival in business, it was 
that very Cornelius Harding, who was always trying 
to gain some advantage. He felt angry enough to 
have zent the ruler he was unconsciously twirling 
at the head of either of the parties, had they ap- 
peared just then. - 

“I don’t see how they came to know it was to be 
had,” continued Mr. Howland. “ How did you? Le- 
land gave me notice that he was going to quit only 
yesterday. Did he tell you?” 

“ Yes, a month ago; he pretended that it was be- 
cause he thought it would be so much to my advan- 
tage, and made a voluntary promise not to speak of 
it to any one else until I had secured or declined 
it. But it seems he’s like all the rest of the world. 
There ’s no trusting anybody,” he added, bitterly; 
for the disappointment was so keen that he could 
not control his annoyance, even in the presence of 
Mr. Howland. 

Mr. Howland was really very sorry, for he es- 
teemed young Leslie’s prudence and general busi- 
ness exactitude highly; but that did not mend the 
matter: and, with lowering brow and angry heart, he 
turned homewards. Half a square from the office he 
met Leland, whom he had liked better than any of 
his out-door associates, and who signed to him to 
wait a moment. But Leslie was too much irritated 
for more than a hasty bow, which was the com- 
mencement of a coldness between them. 

“Tt must have been Leland,” James said, as he 
walked nervously up and down the parlor that night. 
“T did not think he could have done anything so 
shabby. After telling me and promising, of his own 
accord, not to mention it—I declare I wouldn't 
trust him out of sight again.” 

“Tt was certainly very unkind,” sympathized 
Addy, determining, in her own mind, not to return 
Mrs. Leland’s call, and never be disengaged should 
she come again. 

“Tt couldn’t have got out any other way. I 
haven’t mentioned it to a soul but you, Addy.” 

The wife bent down again over her work. She was 
frightened for a moment, but was reassured again 
directly. It had rained all the week, and no one had 
been in but Mrs. English. Even if it had slipped 
out to her, she knew neither the Abbotts nor the 
Hardings. Let’s see—had she mentioned it? They 
had talked about Stewart’s opening of mantillas, and 
the new style of Leghorn bonnets (Mrs. English had 
ordered such a beauty); and Mrs. Morford’s new 
house on Madison Square. Mrs. English asked if 
they were going to move up town, or whether she 
should be 
Oh, dear! 
move, but 


contented another year where they were. 
what if she had said Mr. Leslie would 


not the family! But then that was only 
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day before yesterday, and Mrs. English knew none 
of the parties, and Abbott had gone to Mr. Howland 
only the next morning. No; it could not have done 
any harm—that could not: so it was best not to men- 
tion it at all while James was so fretted about it. But 
the fright, although it had only been momentary, 
would make her more careful—doubly careful—for 
the future. Poor Addy! if she had only known 
that Mrs. English had mentioned twice, that very 
evening, “she was glad Mr. Leslie was so pros- 
perous that he could afford to take a large new store, 
corner of William and Pearl Streets,” and once it 
was at the house of Abbott’s brother-in-law, who 
took pains to put him on the scent at once! 

But she was for a long time unconscious of any 
such mischief-making, and the coldness between her 
husband and Mr. Leland, who had been one of his 
best and kindest business friends, was never ex- 
plained. Even after Mr. Lelie began to think his 
wife not quite so careful as she should be, he never 
suspected so great a breach of confidence. 

In spite of retaining his old location, business was 
excellent the next year, and Mr. Leslie ventured 
with broader speculations. He was always liberal 
at home, and now he insisted that his wife should 
renew her winter outfit, furs and all. So that she 
shopped more, and went out more than for a long 
time previous. She had a new and most devoted 
intimate friend, this season, and the two were always 
together. 

They had gone to the Ladies’ Exchange, one 
morning, as Stewart’s is sometimes playfully called, 
and stood in the cloak-room, trying on one and 
another of the pretty styles, before the long mirrors, 
Mrs. Leslie having set her heart on a particular 
shade of fawn-colored merino, which was not to be 
found. Many other groups were scattered about the 
large room, all in their new winter bonnets and 
dresses—as gay and animated a scene as one would 
wish to see. 

“Who is that trying on that superb velvet, with 
the ermine border?” asked Addy of her friend, Em- 
ily Glover. 

“That! Oh, don’t you know? she was the great 
beauty, Miss McVickar; she married Robinson 
Sprague.” 

“ Dear me !”—and Mrs. Leslie turned to take an- 
other look—* is it possible! Well, everybody knows 
they ’ve lived fast enough. Velvet and ermine, in- 
deed! My husband says he’s hardly honest. He 
is always in a strait for money. James says if his 
creditors were paid, they wouldh’t have a hun- 
dred dollars left. You don’t say she’s going to take 
that cloak !” 

But the lady was, and ordered it sent home, be- 
fore she was joined by an acquaintance—a fashion- 
able-looking woman, in a crimson Cashmere shawl, 
who had been standing, unnoticed, behind the shop- 
man waiting on Mrs. Leslie. 

“ Do you know that tall person, in the white bon- 
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net—there between the windows?” inquired she of 
the cashmere. 

“No; why? A nobody, that’s plain enough. 
Who is she ?” 

“Just what I should like to know. She’s rather 
a dangerous person to intrust one’s character to, 
She has been entertaining her friend with a little 
sketch of your husband’s affairs, calling him all 
sorts of hard business names, on her husband's 
authority ; swindling seems to be the least aceusa- 
tion.” 

The lady shrugged her falling shoulders with the 
contemptuous expression fashionable women too often 
use toward those “ not in our set,” as if Mrs. Sprague 
would of course share in the feeling. But even the 
possession of the coveted velvet cloak could not 
take the dark and vindictive expression from her 
face, as she moved near the unconscious Mrs. Leslie, 
who had just made her selection, and was giving 
the shopman her address. 

“ Leslie—Mrs. James Leslie,” she said, very dis- 
tinctly: and Mrs. Robinson Sprague seemed only 
interested in a rich scarf that had been thrown down 
upon the counter near. 

The fawn-colored cloak, with its delicate wreath 
of embroidery, was pronounced very pretty and 
becoming by James, who little knew the price at 
which it had been secured, for, though the mischief 
was slow in its effects, it was not the less sure. 

Theo prosperity of the fall and winter made the 
pressure of the spring, unexpected as it was to every 
one, severely felt. James Leslie especially, inwardly 
fretting at his ambitious folly in rashly increasing 
his business, and the enlarged expenditure at home 
which had grown out of it, found every effort neces- 
sary to keep himself, in business parlance, “ afloat.” 
Richer and older men than he went down every 
day ; but still he struggled on, though with anxious 
heart. 

He did not conceal from his wife the cause of his 
restless nights, and the harassed, anxious look that 
had now become habitual to him; and Addy often 
passed the morning in tears, feeling all his anxiety, 
and fearing for the result. 

This could not, of course, escape the notice of so 
intimate a friend as Emily Glover, who, little by 
little, made out the truth and condoled with her friend 
accordingly, as if she had learned it from a third 
party. It was such a relief for Mrs. Leslie to open 
her heart, now that the worst was known, and tell 
Emily all her fears and brooding despondencies. 
That James feared it would never be possible for 
him to get through, and what would become of 
them, baby and all! 

It was natural, but scarcely discreet, although 
Emily made solemn promises not to breathe a 
sound of it, which she kept, by great force of self- 
denial, almost a week. And then it was just hinted 
in the very place of all others to make trouble, the 
husband of the lady being one of Mr. Leslie's prin- 
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cipal creditors, who had not, up to that moment, 
dreamed of suspecting any trouble. Mr. Dean was 
naturally anxious to secure his money, and the 
demand was made at the most inconvenient possible 
moment, just as Mr. Leslie was pondering over a 
note that had unaccountably fallen into the hands 
of Robinson Sprague, with whom, he was sure, he 
never had had any direct dealings. If the two were 
exacted, he should be lost. 

He called on Mr. Sprague first, but five minutes 
convinced him that was utterly hopeless; he might 
as well have appealed to the sympathies of Table 
Rock. The discussion was warm. Mr. Leslie forgot 
his usual caution, and did not conceal his contempt 
for the man who had evidently gone out of his way 
to secure this claim against him; but was calmed 
the instant he had left the office by the remembrance 
that he had invoked a powerful enemy. He had 
not the heart to see Mr. Dean, but.went home, sick 
and desponding, sure that he had a secret enemy, 
but little dreaming that it was his own trusted wife, 
now entering with such ready sympathy into all 
his troubles that had wrought him the mischief. He 
drew her head down upon his bosom, as she tried to 
win him out of his utter despondency. 

“T have one true friend at least,” he said, with all 
the fond trust of that first week of wedded life. And 
then he thought of Leland and others who had dis- 
appointed him, and relapsed again into gloom and 
hopelessness. _ 

The crash came, notwithstanding all his struggles 
to arrest it. If it had not been for the unfortunate 
conjunction of the claims of Mr. Dean and Robinson 
Sprague, he might have got along; but there are 
always some lost shots that sink the ship, and per- 
haps it is a relief to be able to identify them. Mr. 
Dean was very sorry when he found his share in 
the young merchant’s troubles, but Robinson Sprague 
openly exulted, refusing to compound for his debt, 
which all the rest were willing to do, and telling 
Mr. Leslie to his face that the next time he called 
a man a villain and a swindler, his wife had better 
not repeat it in public. 

“ His wife!” surely Addy never had been guilty 
of such injustice towards him! What could it mean? 
And that very morning Mr. Leland came forward, 
and offered him any assistance in his power, entirely 
overlooking their tacit disagreement. Mr. Leslie 
was touched by this token of friendship in the midst 
of all his trouble. Mutual explanation was, of course, 
the result, and, to his utter astonishment, Mr. Leland 
denied ever having spoken to Abbott about the 
store. “I remember, now,” he said, “ Abbott told me 
he heard it through his brother-in-law. That busy- 
body, Mrs. English, mentioned that it was to let.” 

Mrs. English! James was glad she did not visit 
Addy now, and then it suddenly flashed across his 
mind how intimate they had been the year before. 

“ Oh, Addy !” he groaned aloud to himself, “how 
auld you!” 
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He could not help turning away from her proffered 
caress, as he entered the house they could no longer 
call their own. She thought it was his business 
trouble, and she tried, brave in strong intent, to 
bear their reverses patiently, to win him by every 
promise of cheerfulness and content. But when at 
last she knew the extent of her fault, there was no- 
thing, not even self-respect, to sustain her. If James 
had only reproached her, she could have borne her 
punishment better. But no, he was kind, very 
kind and gentle, but so changed. She would have 
listened gladly to the most complicated and ha- 
rassing details. He never alluded to his affairs 
before her from that day, or if unthinkingly he 
commenced to do so, the impulse was instantly 
checked, even in the midst of an unfinished sen- 
tence. He arranged everything; accepted a clerk- 
ship, and even entered upon its duties without men- 
tioning one word of hi& prospects. It was a bitter, 
bitter punishment, more than she could bear, it 
seemed at times, when she had striven so hard 
since their marriage to please him, giving up many 
fancies and ways of her own, and cheering him 
through many hours of despondency by her sunny 
hopeful disposition. But one fatal fault had been 
indulged, and it had cost her what she prized most 
of all, her hasband’s confidence. He was still kind, 
always gentle and affectionate, but she was no longer 
his confidante and comforter. 

It was years before she regained fully what she 
had lost, through much sorrowful experience of life, 
and many a lonely heart-sinking, that now found 
no utterance; but when patient industry regained 
her husband’s lost position, watchful carnest striving 
had fully conquered her fault, and she was once 
more, what every good wife strives to fit herself to 
be, her husband’s friend and counsellor. 





THE CHILD’S PRAYER. 
BY VIOLA. 


A seavteous child amid the flowers 
Of a rich garden strayed, 

And, kneeling on the verdant grass, 
A simple prayer she prayed: 

And as to heaven she raised her eye, 

She seemed an angel from the sky. 


“© Father!” thus, with artless voice, 
Began that childlike prayer, 
“Thou who dost care for all below, 
Give me a heart sincere: 
Keep me from sin and folly free, 
And turn my infant steps to thee!” 


. 


Then, rising from that grassy mound, 
She plucked a young bud fair; 
A holy smile i!lumed her face, 
Such as the angels wear: 
And then I thought that simple praver 
Was heard in Heaven, and answered here. 
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TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF JEAN PAUL RICHTER, 


Tue first time I related your little history, Rosa- 
mond and Eugenius (more of whose names I dare not 
give), my friends and [ were walking in an Eng- 
lish garden. We passed by a newly-carved sarco- 
phagus, on whose lid was inscribed—* I pass away.” 
A white obelisk, by which two sister princesses had 
designated the spot of their reunion, overlooked the 
garden, and its inscription was—“ Here we found 
each other again.” The point of the obelisk gleamed 
already in the full moon; and here I related the 
simple story. But thou, dear reader, write the in- 
scription of the sarcophagus in the ashes of the past, 
and imprint the letters of the obelisk, in noble 
warm heart’s blood, in thy inmost soul. 

Some souls drop from heaven like blossoms, but 
their white buds are trodden down, soiled, and 
crushed by earthly footsteps. And you were thus 
crushed, Eugenius and Rosamond! Tender souls 
like yours were assaulted by three destroyers of 
your joys: by the world, whose rough grasp gave 
naught but wounds to your gentle hearts; by Fate, 
who wipes not tears from off the splendor of a beau- 
teous soul, lest its glory pass away, as we wipe 
not the moist diamond lest its lustre be dimmed; by 
your own Hearts, that needed too much, enjoyed too 
little ; hoped too much, could bear too little. Rosa- 
mond was a clear pearl, pierced through with sor- 
row : separated from her loved ones, she was agitated 
but by woe, as the severed bough of the sensitive 
plant by the breaking in of night. Her life was a 
still, warm rain; that of her husband a clear, hot 
sunshine. She turned her eyes from him only that 
they might rest upon her sick child, now two years 
old, whose life was that of a tender-winged butterfly 
under a pelting shower. The strong wings of Euge- 
nius’s imagination broke in pieces the weak texture 
of his body: the lily bell of his delicate frame could 
not encompass his mighty soul. His breast, the 
region where sighs arise, was destroyed like his for- 
tunes. He possessed naught in the world but his 
loving heart, and but two mortals to fill that heart. 

This family would withdraw in the spring from 
the whirlpool of society, which beat so hard and 
cold against their hearts: they built a quiet cottage 
on @ high Alp which overlooked the silver stream 
of the Stanbbach. On the first fair spring morning 
they took their way to the high Alp. There is a 
holiness which only sorrow gives and purifies—the 
stream of life becomes of snowy whiteness when it 


dashes against rocks. There is a height where, 


amid great thoughts, no smaller ones can enter; as 


on au Alp we see the mountain tops stand one above 
42* 


another, without the valleys that unite them. Thou 
hadst that holiness, Rosamond; and thou this height, 
Eugenius! About the foot of the Alp moved a 
morning mist, in which hung three flickering figures 
—the reflected pictures of the three travellers, and 
the timid Rosamond was frightened, and thought 
she saw herself. Eugenius thought what the im- 
mortal spirit has around it is but a thicker cloud. 
And the child reached towards the cloud, and would 
play with its little brother there. Only one invisible 
angel of the future went with them through life, and 
on the mountain: they were so good and so like 
each other that they needed but one. 

Whilst they were ascending, the angel threw open 
the book of fate; and in one of its leaves was the 
draught of a threefold life. Each line was a day; 
and as he read the line for this day, ho wept, and 
shut the book forever. 

The weak ones had need of almost the whole day 
for the journey. The shadows crept over the valleys. 
The sky rested upon the mountains. The tired, 
scarcely glimmerimg sun appeared to our Eugenius 
the mirror of the moon. He said to his beloved, as 
already the glaciers reflected his rays upon the 
earth— 

“T am so tired, and yet sowell. Is it so with 
us when we awake out of two dreams—the dream 
of life and the dream of death? When we enter tho 
cloudless moon as the first harbor from the hurricane 
of life ?” 

“Tt will be yet better with us,” Rosamond an- 
swered; “for in the moon there dwell, as thou hast 
taught me, the little children of this earth; and 
their parents remain among them there until they 
grow as mild and gentle as the children, and then 
they advance further.” 

“From heaven to heaven; from world to world,” 
said Eugenius. 

They ascended, as the sun sank, when they climbed 
more warily; and the mountain tops gradually ob- 
scured the setting sun. Then they hastened for- 
ward under the growing brightness of the evening 
sky; but as they reached the hunter’s Alp, the ever- 
lasting mountains moved before the sun. Then the 
earth hid her cities and graves, adoring, before 
heaven, ere he looked upon her with bis starry eyes; 
and the waterfalls laid down their rainbows. And, 
higher up, the earth extended under heaven, which 
inclined towards her with outstretched, cloudy 
arms, a veil of golden vapor, and hung it from 
mountain to mountain. And the glaciers were 
kindled so that they glowed even to the north; and 
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opposite to them was piled up a shattered heap of 
red and gray clouds, upon the grave of the sun. 
But kind heaven let fall his evening tears through 
the shining veil, until they moistened the most 
lowly grave and the smallest flower of earth. 

When they reached the cottage, the two lov- 


ing ones clasped each other in a gentle and long 


embrace, and Eugenius said—“Oh calm, eternal 


Heaven, take from us nothing more!” But his pale } 


child stood with his lily head bowed down before 
him. He looked at the mother, who turned her 
moistened eyes to heaven, and said, gently, “Or take 
us all together !” : 

The angel of the future, whom I will call the An- 
gel of Rest, wept, smilingly ; and his wings dispersed 
the sighs of the parents with a gentle evening breeze, 
lest they should make each other sad. 

The transparent evening fiowed around the red 
Alp like a clear sea, and played about it with its 
cool waves. The more the evening and the earth 
grew still, the more these two souls felt they were 
in their true place. They had not one tear too much, 
not one too few, and their happiness needed no other 
addition than its continuance. Eugenius poured 
forth, in the clear Alp heaven, the sweet tones of 
the harmonica. The tired child leaned against a 
sundial, in a ring bordered with flowers; he drew 
the blossoms around him and was adjusting them to 
its circle. At length, the mother waked from her 
trance of harmony. She saw, in the distance, the 
eyes of her child fixed upon her—singing and smil- 
ing—and with overflowing maternal love she hast- 
ened to the little angel, and found him cold and 
dead! The life from heaven had floated away upon 
the air like other melodies. Death had bre&thed 
upon the butterfly, and it had ascended from earthly 
storms into the eternal peaceful ether—from the 
flowers of earth to the flowers of paradise. 

Oh, rejoice ever in this, happy children! Inthe 
morning hours of life, the Angel of Rest rocks you 
with cradle-songs. Two arms bear you and your 
little coffin, and draw you by a chain of flowers in 
that second cradle—your brows unwrinkled by sor- 
row—and you have but changed your paradise. But 
we, ah! we break down beneath the storms of life, 
and our hearts are weary, and earthly sorrow and 
earthly pain carve their deep lines upon our counte- 
nances, and our souls cling closely to their earthly 
clod ! 

Oh, thou, if thou art a mother, and hast already 
known this sorrow, turn thine eye away from Rosa- 
mond’s piercing shriek, fixed gaze, and stony fea- 
tures. Look not on the mother, who with frantic 
love clasps the lifeless body, but on the father, who 
in silence buries the struggles of his heart deep in 
his bosom, though black sorrow, like a serpent, has 
fastened there, and pours out its adder’s poison. Ah! 
when it was at last taken from it, the heart was 
poisoned and dissolved! Man conceals his wounds 
and sinks under them. Woman rarely struggles 
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against sorrow, and yet outlives it. “Remain here,” 
said he, with a subdued voice; “I will lay him to 
rest ere the moon has risen.” She said nothing— 
mutely kissed her child, scattered his flowery circle, 
sunk upon the sundial, and laid her cold face upon 
her arm that she might not see him borne from her. 

On the way the dawning brightness of the moon 
beamed upon the little one; the father said—“ Break 
forth, Moon, that I may look upon the land where 
he dwells. Rise up, Elysium, that I may think his 
soul is there. Oh, my child! my child! knowest 
thou me ?—hearest thou me? Ah! hast thou, above, 
so lovely a face as this? so beautiful a mouth? Oh, 
thou heavenly mouth! thou heavenly eye! no spirit 
now moves in thee.” Meanwhile he placed the 
child in the last bed where man can rest, amid 
flowers ; but as he was about to cover the pale lips 
and the open eyes with earth and flowers, his heart 
broke, and a stream of tears fell first into the grave. 

When he had finished covering the little hillock 
with the green crust of earth, he felt that he was 
tired of life, and that the thin mountain air felt cold 
on his sick breast, and the ice of death was gather- 
ing about his heart. He looked wistfully around 
for the bereaved mother; she was standing, trem- 
bling, behind him; and they fell silently into each 
other’s arms, and could weep no longer. 

At length, from behind a glimmering glacier, 
streamed the clear moon, alene above the two mute 
unhappy ones, and showed them her bright mild 
eyes, and her misty light with which she comforts 
mortals. “ Mother, look upwards,” said Eugenius ; 
“there is thy son. See, there in the moon, the 
white-flower groves in which our child will play.” 
Now he felt a burning fire within. His eye was 
blinded by the moon to all but its own light, and in 
the stream of radiance elevated beings passed before 
him, and he heard in his soul new thoughts, not 
natural to man, too great for remembrance; like 
those dreaming melodies we cannot catch when 
waking. These blissful visions loosed his stiffening 
tongue: “Rosamond, why dost thou not speak ? 
Seest thou thy child? I look beyond, above the 
earth, eyen there where the moon rises, there flies 
my son among angels. Flowers cradle him; eternal 
spring waves over him; angels teach him; God 
loves him. Oh, thou pure one, thou smilest there! 
The silver light of paradise flows in heavenly streams 
about thee; and thou knowest no one, and callest 
for thy parents. Rosamond, give me thy hand; we 
will go and die !” 

The thin chains of the body hecame longer; his 
passing spirit fluttered higher than the boundaries 
of sense. He took hold of his astonished wife, with 
his fleeting strength, and, blind and sinking, stam- 
mered, “ Rosamond, where art thou? I die! we are 
together.” 

His heart broke. His spirit took its flight. But 
Rosamond’s was not with his; for fate snatched her 
from the arms of death, and cast her back upon the 
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earth. She felt his hand; it was deathly cold. She 
laid it softly on her heart, fell slowly.on her trem- 
bling knees, raised her countenance to the starry 
night, her eyes gazed wildly from their tearless 
sockets, and looked around the skies for some hea- 
venly being-who might fly down and bear her with 
him above. She imagined she would die at once, 
and prayed—“ Come now, Angel of Rest; conte, 
take my heart and bear it to my loved ones; leave 
me not so long alone with the dead. O God! is 
there nothing invisible around me? Angel of Death, 
thou must be here; thou hast first torn from me two 
souls, and borne them above. I am also dead ; take 
but my burning soul from its cold, kneeling corpse!” 

She looked with bewildered trouble round the 
empty heaven. Suddenly in its still expanse a star 
was lighted and fell towards the earth. In an ec- 
stasy, she spread abroad her arms and believed the 
Angel of Rest winged his way upon it. Ah! the 
star vanished, but she remained! “Not yet? Can 
not I die yet?” sighed the deserted one. 

A single cloud rose in the east, passed across the 
moon, moved upward in the clear heaven, and 
shadowed the most sorrowing bosom on earth. She 
bent back her head, and raised her glance, imploring 
the lightning. “Strike this breast and unloose my 
heart.” But as the cloud passed darkly over the 
bent head, and fled across the heavens, and sank 
behind the mountain, she cried out, with bursting 
tears, “Cannot I die? Cannot I die?” 

Unhappy one! Now the serpent sorrow coiled 
about thy heart, and pressed in all his poisoned 
teeth. But a pitying spirit poured the opiate of 
faintness in thy wounds, and the convulsion of agony 
passed away in a gentle trance. 

Ah! she roused from it on the morrow, but dis- 
tracted! She looked upon the sun and on the dead, 
but her eyes: had lost all tears; her broken heart, 
like a shivered bell, had lost its tone, and she only 
murmured, “ Why dare I not die?” She went back 
into the hut, and said naught but these words. 
Every night she went a half hour later to the corpse, 
and met, each time, the rising, waning moon, and 
said, while she raised her sorrowing, tearless eyes 
towards it, “ Why cannot I die ?” 

Yes! why canst thou not, sweet soul? that the 
hot poison may be drawn from thy wounds by the 
cold earth which will cover thy body, even as the 
venom is drawn from the bee-sting. But I turn my 
eyes away from this sorrow, and look upward in the 
glimmering moon, when Eugenius opens his eyes 
among shining children, and his own winged boy 
falls upon his heart. * * * * How still it is in 
the twilight forecourt of the second world! A misty 


shower of light silvers the clear fields of the first 
heaven, and little balls of light hang, instead of 
sparkling dew, upon flower and mountain top. The 
blue air of heaven is deeper there, as it blows over 
groves of lilies; all melodies are, in the thin air, but 
melting echoes. 


Only night flowers exhale their 
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sweets and enchant the sight. The bruised soul is 
rocked by gentle zephyrs, and the high waves of 
life fall gliding one upon another. There the heart 
rests, there the eyes are dried, there desire is stilled. 

Children flutter like humming-bees around the 
still-beating, flower-encircled breast, and dreams 
after death portray the life of earth, like a dream 
here of our earthly childhood, magic still, free from 
sorrow, and mellowed by distance. 

Eugenius looked from the moon towards the earth, 
which, in the long moon-day of two earthly weeks, 
hung like a thin white cloud in the blue heaven, but 
he did not know his former home. At last the sun 
went down, and our earth, large and shining, rested 
immovable in the clear horizon of Elysium, and 
filled its waving gardens with glimmering light. 
Then he recognized the earth in which he had left 
behind so sorrowing a heart in its much-loved bosom, 
and his blessed spirit became full of sadness and in- 
finite longing after the beloved of his earthly life, 
who yet suffered below. “Oh! my Rosamond, why 
dost thou not depart from a world where thou lovest 
nothing?” And he looked entreatingly at the Angel 
of Rest, and said: “ Beloved, take me from this land 
of peace, and lead me down to that true soul, that 
I may see her again, and sorrow with her, that she 
may not grieve alone.” 

Then his heart began to float as if it were unfet- 
tered. Breezes fluttered round him, and bore him 
forward in flight. He descended through the even- 
ing redness, as through flowers, and through night 
as through leaves, and through a wet atmosphere, 
which caused his eyes to fill with drops, and there 
were whispers about him as if old dreams of child- 
hood came back, then a lamentation in the distance 
drew nearer, which opened all his closed wounds, 
and it became Rosamond’s voice. At last she stood 
before him, alone, without consolation, without 
tears, without color. 

And Rosamond dreamed on the earth, and it 
seemed to her as if the sun was flying, and became 
an angel, and she dreamed the angel drew the moon 
down, and it became a soft countenance, and as 1 
came near, underneath was pictured a heart. It was 
Eugenius, and his beloved threw herself towards 
him; but as she cried outin an ecstasy, “ Now I am 
dead !” the two dreams vanished, both his and hers, 
and these two beings were again divided. 

Eugenius awaked above; the shining earth yet 
stood in heaven ; his heart was oppressed; his eye 
was warmed by a tear that had not fallen on the 
moon. Rosamond-awaked below, and a large warm 
dew-drop hung on a flower in her bosom; then the 
thick cloud fell from her spirit in a gentle shower 
of tears, her spirit grew light and clear as sunshine, 
her eye turned gently towards the dawning heaven; 
the earth was strange, but not hateful to her, and 
her hands moved as though she were leading those 
she had lost. 

The Angel of Rest looked upon the moon and upon 
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the earth, and grew weary of the sighs of mortals. 

He beheld upon the earth an eclipse of the sun, and 
saw the deserted Rosamond, in the temporary night, } 
sink down upon the flowers which close in darkness, ; 
covered with the cold dew of morning, and stretch ; 
out her hands to the shadowed heavens, and with ; 
infinite longing look towards the moon which hung ; 
quivering on the sun. The angel looked upon the 
moon, and in it wept Eugenius, who saw the earth 
swimming in shadow as if encircled by a ring of fire, } 
and the thought of the weeping being that still dwelt 
upon it took from him all the happiness of Heaven. 
Then the Angel of Peace broke the heart that so } 
longed for heaven. He seized Eugenius’s hand and 
that of his child, drew both of them through the 
second world, and bore them down to the dark earth. 
Rosamond saw, moving in the darkness, three 
figures whose brightness shone in the starry heaven. 
Her beloved and her child came like Spring upon 
her heart, and said, “ Oh, dear one, go with us !” Her 
mother’s heart burst with mother’s love; it ceased 
to beat ; her life was over. Happy, most happy, she 
faltered on the hearts of the two loved ones. “ May 
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I not die?” “Thou art already dead,” said the 
joyfully weeping angel to the three loving enes, 
“and there stands the earthly ball from which thou 
comest, still in shadow.” And the waves of delight 
beat high over the happy world ; all the blest spirits 
looked upon our earth which still trembled in 
shadow. 
# & * # oa # 

Yes ! she is indeed in shadow. But man is higher 
than his place; he looks upward and unfolds the 
wings of his soul, and when the sixty minutes, which 
we call sixty years, have struck, then he rises and 
kindles while soaring, and the ashes of his feathers 
fall back, and the unveiled soul, uncontaminated by 
earth, and pure as a tone, comes alone on high. But 
even here, in this darkened life, he sees the mount- 
ains of the future world shining in the morning 
beams of a sun that never rises here. So the dweller 
at the North Pole, in his long night when no sun 
arises, sees at twelve o’clock a golden morning red- 
ness tinge the highest mountain, and he gazes on it 
and thinks of his long summer when it never goes 
down. 
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Monica, a native of Tagaste, in Numidia, was | 
born about the year 330. She early manifested 
ardent affections and an amiable disposition. She 
had also strong religious tendencies, which were {| 
cherished more by the instructions of a pious and | 
infirm domestic, in her father’s family, than by the 
influence or example of her parents. She married 
a man by the name of Patricius, from an obscure 
station in society, a pagan, of an ambitious, impetu- 
ous temper, but warm-hearted and full of generosity. 

Their only child, Augustine, who was born No- 
vember 13, 354, they regarded with the fondest 
In infancy, he displayed strong 
The mother 








parental affection. 
sensibilities and a brilliant intellect. 
endeavored to instil into his unfolding mind the 
elements of Christianity, and during a severe illness 
in childhood he expressed deep convictions of sin, 
and desires of pardon through a Redeemer. But, 
after his recovery, these impressions vanished, and 
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were soon entirely effaced through associations with 
frivolous and evil companions, in a large public school 
where he was placed, at Madaura, a town of consi- ; 
derable note in the neighborhood of Tagaste. Here ; 
the teachers, being heathens, did not seek to govern 
him by the fear of God or the dictates of conscience. 
Sometimes appealing to a false sense of honor, and 
then embittering his spirit with taunts and re- } 
proaches, they subjected him to the demoralizing 
influences of pagan literature, and saw him without } 
, 


compunction plunging into excesses, and forging 
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the chains of sinful habit. The vigilant eye of his 
mother was not near to watch over him, and, with 
the recklessness of a wayward youth, he cast away 
the remembrance of her precepts. 

At the age of sixteen, he came to pass a year at 
home, in recess from study. She was not slow to 
perceive, amid his intellectual attainments, the 
moral ruin that had ensued. He had made great 
proficiency in the Latin classics and in rhetoric, and 
the pride of the father, exulting in the genius of his 
son, often induced him to smile at his unbridled 
passions and excesses, as the natural gayety of youth, 
or of dawning and daring manhood. But the pious 
mother remonstrated and wept, and poured out her 
sorrows to Him who heareth prayer. 

Filial affection, once so vivid in the bosom of Au- 
gustine, had now become dimmed and perverted by 
indulgence in sin. With that contempt of female 
sway which often springs up in the mistaken and 
ill-disciplined youth, he even gloried in disobeying 
her precepts. He boasted of his liberty, while he 
was the slave of wickedness, and daily bearing its 
scourge. Long afterwards, he confesses with com- 
punction: “The voice of my mother, or rather the 
voice of God in her, I despised; thinking it to be 
only the voice of a woman.” 

Patricius, anxious that the talents of his son 
should enjoy every advantage of cultivation, deter- 
mined to send him to the institutions at Carthage, 


as a road to future eminence. The expenses of this 
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arrangement could not be borne without entrench- 
ing on his own comforts. But paternal love and 
ambition moved him to sustain the privation cheer- 
fully. 


Amid the crowded population of Carthage, Au- ° 


gustine was surrounded by new temptations, and 
plunged still lower in vicious excesses. Though not 
entirely negligent of his studies, the theatre and the 
public games were his favorite resort. He had been 
there scarcely a year when the madness of his 
course was checked by the death of his father. The 
sorrow of this bereavement made, for a time, keen 
inroad into his sensibilities. 

The widowed Monica had been allowed the con- 
solation of seeing her husband, during his last illness, 
turn to the Saviour, with penitence and trust. Her 
faithful entreaties to him, and intercessions for him, 
were blessed with this reward. Yielding back to 
God the being for whose conversion she had labored 
both day and night, she now clung to her son as the 
only remaining object of earthly solicitude. Deny- 
ing herself, for the sake of his education, all save 
the necessaries of life, she continued him in his 
situation at Carthage, for three years longer, at her 
own expense. By the filial gratitude that should 
have rewarded such efforts, she was not cheered, but 
continually obliged to mourn over his profligacy. 
In her loneliness and prostration of spirit, she was 
induced to apply for counsel to an eminently pious 
divine. She besought him to use his influence to 
reclaim her erring son. Believing that any direct 
appeal would be frustrated by the pride of science, 
and flattery of the world, to which Augustine was 
inured, he advised her to continue steadfast in 
prayer, and to wait the will of God. Still, the 
mother, with floods of tears, in the most earnest 
manner, supplicated his aid. “Go thy way,” ex- 
claimed he; “it is not possible ‘that the child of 
such tears and prayers should perish.” 

At the age of twenty-one, Augustine accompanied 
his mother to their native village, Tagaste, and un- 
dertook to obtain subsistence by opening a grammar- 
school, There, a friend to whom he had been 
strongly attached from infancy, and whose intel- 
lectual pursuits were congenial to his own, was 
suddenly smitten with a fever, and died. He felt 
and deplored his loss with the most poignant grief. 
Monica, always watchful for some emotions of Di- 
vine grace in his heart, fervently hoped that this 
anguish might lead him to the only true source of 
consolation." But her hope was vain. Reminded 
of his beloved friend by the solitude of every place 
whither they had been wont to resort, he abruptly 
quitted Tagaste, and returned to Carthage. Thither 
Monica followed him, to taste the bitterness of see- 
ing him drown his grief in the depths of worldliness 
and dissipation. Still, amid the agony of disap- 
pointment, she never forsook him—never despaired 
of him. “For nine years,” he says, “while I was 


rolling in the slime of sin, often attempting to rise, 
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yet sinking still deeper, did she persist in incessant 
prayer.” 

At length, becoming dissatisfied with Carthage, 
he determined to go to Rome. Thinking that it 
would be impossible to obtain the consent of his 
mother, and unwilling to withstand her remon- 
strances, he resolved to depart without her know- 
ledge. But with that premonition which ardent love 
sometimes supplies, she became aware of his move- 
ments, even in their deepest secrecy, and continually 
hovered about him. When just on the point of 
embarkation, she suddenly stood beside him, in- 
quiring, with deep emotion, what were his intentions. 
Wrapping himself in falsehood, he assured her that 
an intimate friend was about to take a long voyage, 
and that he had promised only to accompany him 
without the harhor. Affectionately embracing her, 
and urging her to be composed, he said, “In the 
evening, your son will again fold you to his bosom.” 
A fearful misgiving oppressed her as he departed. 
Yet, heretofore, he had never deceived her. In all 
his wanderings and sins, he had spoken to her the 
words of truth. Was it possible that he could now 
deceive her, and desert his highest earthly trust? 
She could not bring her mind to so terrible a con- 
clusion. Yet oppressed with unspeakable disquie- 
tude, she spent the night in pouring out her soul to 
God. 

Morning came—but no son. Day after day slowly 
sped—yet no tidings. The mother’s heart sark 
within her. Her anguish was unutterable. Still it 
gradually yielded to the submission of a Christian, 
and shutting her sorrows in the recesses of her 
heart, it nourished a deeper devotion, a more sleep- 
less entreaty for the recreant and the sinner. Not 
knowing upon what sea, or in what clime he was a 
wanderer, his conversion was the constant burden 
of her supplications. 

Meanwhile the ingrate pursued his voyage to Italy, 
with what visitings of compunction we know not. 
After the residence of a year in Rome, he received 
an appointment to the professorship of rhetoric at 
Milan. While there he was led to listen to the 
preaching of Ambrose, a man of glowing eloquence 
and ardent piety. At first he sought him for his 
literary celebrity alone, but being won by his sim- 
plicity of manners, and paternal kindness, began 
seriously to meditate upon the truth and requisitions 
of the Gospel. 

One day, while absorbed in the contemplation of 
these themes, he heard a voice that thrilled through 
the deepest recesses of his heart. The next moment 
he was in the arms of his mother. Then followed 
mutual expressions of love, tender reproaches, hum- 
ble entreaties of pardon, and tears of rapturous joy. 

Monica, after long and persevering search, had 
been enabled to trace out his residence ; and, moved 
by the love that never dies, followed him by sea and 
land, braving every danger. To her solicitude re- 
specting his spiritual stato, he replied in a few words, 
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through whose humility she thought she discerned 
the dawning of the Sun of Righteousness. “ Now 
do I believe, through Christ,” she exclaimed, “ that 
before I die I shall be so blessed as to see you a 
firm believer.” Then falling on her knees, with 
uplifted hands and streaming eyes, she besought the 
Almighty to finish the work which he had so mer- 
cifully begun. 

Every Sabbath found the grateful Monica attend- 
ing, with her son, on the ministry of Ambrose. The 
chains of sin, to which he had been so long inured, 
were gradually unclasped. The love of the world 
had lost its attractions, and regret of wasted time 
and perverted powers goaded him both night and 
day. While devoted to the study of the heathen 
philosophers, he had preferred the writings of Plato, 
for what had seemed to him their near approach to 
the spirit of the Gospel. “ Yet now,” he exclaims, 
“in these books are no tears of contrition, no sacri- 
fice of a troubled and broken héart, no earnest of 
the Holy Spirit, no cup of redemption. None hath 
ever heard from those pages, ‘Come unto me, all ye 
that labor and are heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest.’” 

One day, being deeply distressed, he retired with 
the sacred volume into the recesses of a garden. His 
agitation increased, and prostrating himself beneath 
a fig-tree, he cried, in a voice broken with weeping, 
“Tlow long, Lord? Wilt thou be angry forever?” 
Then it seemed as if a voice from heaven answered, 
“Read! Read! Take the Book and read!” With 
breathless haste he resorted to his Bible, opening at 
that passage of St. Paul—“ Not in rioting and 
drunkenness, not in chambering and wantonness, not 
in strife and envying; but put ye on the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and make no provision for the flesh to fulfil 
the lusts thereof.” 

A new light seemed to dawn on his soul, and its 
tumults subsided. A resolution to choose God for 
his portion, and keep his commandments for the re- 
mainder of life, took possession of his whole being. 
A serenity before unknown diffused itself over his 
spirit, and imparted to his features tranquillity and 
joy. The transported gratitude of Monica at this 
change in the sole object of her earthly love may 
be imagined, but not deseribed. Again and again 
did she bid him relate to her the narrative of the 
scene in the garden; and ever, at each repetition, 
did she press him more closely to her bosom, and 
pour out thanksgivings to the merciful hearer of 
prayer. Unspeakable was her hallowed delight 
when, after a due period for preparation, she saw 
him on Easter-even approach with deep solemnity 
the baptismal font, and take upon himself the vows 
of a disciple of Jesus. Soon after this sacred trans- 
action, she was gratified to learn that he had decided 
to leave Italy for their native land, and devote 
himself to the service of his Master in his own little 
village of Tagaste. He frankly explained his views 
© his pupils; and giving them earnest Christian 
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admonitions, took an affectionate leave. The mother 
of Augustine fully appreciated and praised God for 
the self-denying motives that had prompted this 
choice. With her every earthly wish was now con- 
summated, and like Simeon, embracing in his aged 
arms the infant Saviour, she seemed ready to depart 
in peace. 

Leaving Rome, they sailed down the Tiber to 
Ostia, where a few days were to be spent in prepa- 
rations for their voyage to Africa. Their intercourse 
now combined the utmost tenderness of natural 
affection with that sublimation of Christian sympa- 
thy which seems to give a foretaste of the happiness 
of heaven. 

Once as they were seated at an open casement 
where the Tiber mingled its waters with the sea, 
while they gazed into a fair garden, and inhaled its 
delicious fragrance, soft twilight stole over the rich 
Italian sky, and from the glorious beauty of created 
things, they were led to contemplate the rapture of 
an entrance into that country where there is neither 
cloud nor sin. 

“ We entertained ourselves with these thoughts,” 
said Augustine, “until all that is alluring in this 
world seemed contemptible in our eyes.” Then my 
mother spake— 

“ Son, I have no longer any delight in this life. 
There is nothing more on earth that I desire. 
Neither know I why I abide so long in it. Your 
conversion was the sole object for whieh I wished to 
live. This prayer our God has granted. Hoe has 
added also the greater favor of beholding you en- 
tirely his servant, by the contempt which you show 
for all the pomps and vanities of the world. And 
now, what do I here ?” 

A friend reminded her of the ‘dread she used to 
testify, lest, dying at a distance from home, her body 
should be buried among strangers, and spoke of the 
sepulchre she had prepared ere she left Tagaste, 
that her bones might repose by the side of her hus- 
band and kindred in their native earth. Regarding 
him thoughtfully for a moment, she turned to her 
son, and said, with sweet and serious dignity, “ Place 
this body where thou wilt. Nothing is far from 
God. He will know where to find me at the resur- 
rection. Is not the prayer of my soul answered— 
what do I here ?” 

This would seem as a premonition of an approach- 
ing change, though at the time of its occurrence 
she was in perfect health; but this was soon. fol- 


; lowed by the dark-winged angel, who gathereth 


back the breath. A sudden and brief fever removed 
her to the presence of her Lord. Resting her head 
on the bosom of her darling son, and clasped in his 
arms, she expired at the age of fifty-eight, in the 
summer of 388. 

The bereaved mourner closed the eyes of his 
devoted mother, and sorrowed over her grave. And 
as in solitude of soul he pursued his course over 
the same sea, where he had once fled from her side, 
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in his waywardness and worldly ambition, the waves 
and billows seemed to murmur of her, and restore 
the memory of his filial disobedience. He strove to 
solace himself with the thought that she, who had 
from his birth been as a tutelary spirit, might still 
exercise over him a seraphic guardianship. A short 
stay of the vessel at Carthage brought back with 
fearful prominence the scene of his deception, and 
her almost frenzied lamentations for his departure. 
The lips that would again have sealed his forgive- 
ness were now silent in the grave. His remorse 
and sorrow were agonizing ; still, with the simplicity 
of the primitive Christians, he feared lest even the 
indulgence of this natural grief might savor too 
much of selfishness. 

“ All the day long was I afflicted,” says he, “to 
the very soul. My heart was full of trouble. Then 
I earnestly besought God to cure me of this grief. 
And if any Christian feels that I have done amiss in 
thus bitterly lamenting the mother who so many 
years wept for me that I might live unto God, let 
him not reproach me, but rather, in his charity, pray 
that my sins may be forgiven me.” 

On his arrival at Tagaste, the change in his cha- 
racter and pursuits was noticed by all. He devoted 
there three years of retirement to the study of sacred 
themes, and the performance of self-denying duties. 
Afterwards he was called to a sphere of wide and 
successful labors, as the Bishop of Hippo. The 
prayers of Monica were answered not only in his 
conversion, but in the zeal and fidelity of his ser- 
vices. In addition to his active toils, he was a 
voluminous writer. He composed more than two 
hundred treatises on theological subjects, and his 
works form a series of eleven folio volumes. 

One of his favorite themes is to urge sinners to 
reconciliation with the Majesty of Heaven. ‘Thou 
mayest seek after honors,” he argues, “and not ob- 
tain them. Thou mayest labor for riches, and re- 
main poor. Thou mayest dote on pleasures, yet 
have many sorrows. But our God, of his supreme 
goodness, saith, ‘ Who ever sought me, and found me 
not? Who ever desired me, yet failed to obtain 
me? Iam with him that seeketh me; and he that 
loveth me is sure of my love. Behold! the way to 
Him is neither long nor difficult !’ ” 

The closing scene in the life of Augustine was at 
Hippo, amid the horrors of a siege by the Vandals, 
under Genseric. The honors which he attained 
were borne with humility, and with a mind pene- 
trated by a sense of early and long-continued sin. 

* Never,” said he, “until the hour of his death, 
should a Christian cease to repent.” He caused 
penitential passages of Scripture to be inscribed on 
the walls of his apartment, that his eyes might rest 
upon them, as he drew near the final conflict. For 


the last ten days of life, he desired to be left with- 
out interruption, that he might hold communion 
with the Judge, to whose bar he was hastening. 
He died at the age of seventy-six, in the year 430, 
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having been a laborer in the work of the ministry 
for more than forty years. 

If any anxious and pious mother, agonized by the 
wanderings of a beloved child, should be ready to 
sink in despair, let her remember the perils, and the 
rescue of the son of Monica, and while she girds 
herself anew for effort and for reliance on the High 
Rock of our salvation, listen in her heart to the 
words of the venerable man of God at Carthage: 
“Tt is not possible for the child of such prayers and 
tears to perish.” 





HISTORY OF STOCKINGS. 


WE are told that Henry II. of France was the 
first who wore silk stockings, at his sister’s wedding 
to the Duke of Savoy, in 1509. Howell, in his 
“ History of the World,” says that, in 1550, Queen 
Elizabeth was presented with a pair of black silk 
knit stockings by her silkwoman, Mrs. Montague, 
and she never wore cloth ones any more. He also 
adds that Henry VIII. wore ordinarily cloth hose, 
except there came from Spain, by great chance, a 
pair of silk stockings. His son, King Edward VL., 
was presented with a pair of long Spanish silk 
stockings by Sir Thomas Gresham. Hence it 
would seem that the invention of knit stockings 
eriginally came from Spain. 

Anderson tells us—others relate—that one Wil- 
liam Rider, an apprentice on London Bridge, seeing 
at the house of an Italian merchant a pair of knit 
stockings, from Mantua, took the hint, and made a 
pair exactly like them, which he presented to the 
Earl of Pembroke, and that they were the first of 
that kind worn in England. 

There have been various opinions with respect to 
the original invention of the stocking-frame ; but it 
is now generally acknowledged that it was invented 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, in the year 1589, 
by William Lee, M. A., of St. John’s College in Cam- 
bridge, a native of Woodborough, near Nottingham. 

In the “ London Magazine,” vol. iv. p. 337, we 
are told that this gentleman was expelled the Uni- 
versity for marrying contrary to the statutes of the 
College. Being thus rejected, and ignorant of any 
other means of subsistence, he was*reduced to the 
necessity of living upon what his wife could earn 
by knitting of stockings, which gave a spur to his 
invention; and by curiously observing the working 
of the needles in knitting, he formed in his mind 
the model of the frame, which proved of such ad- 
vantage to that branch of our manufactures. Mr. 
Lee went to France, and for want of patronage there 
and in England, died of a broken heart, at Paris. 

The Framework Knitters’ Company was incorpo- 
rated by Charles II., 1663. In their hall is the 
portrait of Lee, pointing to one of the iron frames, 
and discoursing with a woman, who is knitting with 
needles and her fingers. 








THE CHINESE FACTOR 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH, BY ANNE T. WIEBUR. 


CHAPTER I. 


Carina, that immense empire which contains six 
hundred and eighty-eight thousand square leagues 
(that is to say, a third of Asia), and three hundred 
and thirty millions of inhabitants, is open to the 
commerce of Europe at a single point only, and with 
restrictions which the new treaty imposed by England 
has but slightly modified. Even now the Tigris is 
the only river which can be navigated by European 
barbarians, and at its mouth lies always a fleet 
charged to watch the ships which ascend towards 
Canton. It is composed of war-junks, whose short, 
massive masts, from which float colored streamers, 
bear at their summits the yellow flag, ornamented 
with the imperial dragon. These vessels, which are 
only large and badly-constructed boats, and whose 
prows and sterns, elevated twenty feet above the 
water, render them very difficult to manage, rarely 
dare put to sea. They are armed only with a few 
cannons daubed with red, placed about the middle 
of the deck. 

The two shores of the river have, besides, forts 
bristling with little masts, at the extremities of 
which float flags of all colors. When any vessel 
attempts to aseend without permission, rockets are 
fired from all these forts as signals; lanterns are 
placed at each embrasure of canron; and the Chi- 
nese artillery-men commence a slow, irregular firing, 
which is in general without result. 

It is at the entrance to the Tigris that the island 
of Linton is situated, whither the English ships 
carry opium, the introduction of which is prohibited 
throughout China, under penalty of death. Little 
barks of smugglers, manned with forty oarsmen, go 
there to take it, and afterwards scatter it all over the 
country. Every six months, an imperial mandarin 
descends the river in a varnished and gilded junk, 
which may be recognized afar off by the double 
parasol raised on the deck, for the purpos@of en- 
forcing the execution of the laws. But, bribed by 
the English merchants, he always causes his visit to 
be secretly announced, so that precautions may be 
taken, and on his arrival, he finds at Linton neither 
ehips, smugglers, nor opium. 

Higher up in the Tigris is found another bay, 
talled Whampoa, whither vessels ascend to take in 
heir cargoes of tea, cotton, silks, sugar, vermilion, 
eochineal, camphor, porcelain, musk, and tortoise 
shell. There the river divides into two branches, 
he banks of which are strewed with old boats, high 
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and dry, and covered with roofs of bamboo in such a 
manner as to form cabins. 

These two branches of the Tigris reunite at Can- 
ton, which is a city of about three hundred thousand 
souls, defended by walls five leagues in circumfer- 
ence. Built, in part, on the river by means of piles, 
it is composed, in reality, of three distinct cities: 
the first, established along the Tigris, comprehends 
more than forty th d champans, which serve at 
once as ferry-boats and habitations; the second city 
contains the European and American factories ; final- 
ly, the third, separated from the latter by walls, anda 
gate through which Europeans are forbidden to pass, 
forms the true Chinese city. 

It is near this very gate, but on the side inhabited 
by Europeans, that we choose the place of the scene 
for the introduction of our story. 

Two men, followed by servants who held a large 
parasol over each, were advancing slowly towards 
the river, and conversing. The elder wore a robe 
of wrought silk, full pantuloons of taffety, and a 
quilted cap, from beneath which a long braided cue 
descended to his heels. If his lemon-colored com- 
plexion, small eyes, carefully painted eyebrows, 
short and pointed beard had left any doubts as to 
his race, the air of avarice, of cunning, and of cow- 
ardice in his whole person would have sufficiently 
marked him as Chinese. His companion, on the 
contrary, who was clad in a costume of nankin, cut 
in the European fashion, had the free, frank, and 
bold air which the habit of command, united with a 
natural courage, gives. They were conversing in a 
low tone, and in Chinese. 

“T repeat to you, You-hi,” said the European, 
“that the American company cannot suffer such de- 
predations; the duties exacted by your hou-pou*® 
would ruin it in less than two years. He not only 
places on board our ships custom-house officers who 
steal even the ropes, but, when an inventory is to be 
taken of the cargoes, he estimates the prices of cloth 
at triple their measure, reckons twice the chests of 
cutlery, and has recourse to a thousand other frauds 
to increase the duties. Lately, for example, did he 
not call simple Bohemian glass, plate-glass—and 
gun-flints, agates? Such abuses cannot last, You- 
hi, I warn you.” 

The Chinese made a gesture of despair. 

“ Alas! what can I do?” said he: “the hou-pou 
is a covetous man; the company does wrong to pre 








* Chief of the custom-house officers. 
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sent him its hand half open, when it should open it 
entirely.” 

“By Heaven! have we not made sacrifices 
enough?” exclaimed the American factor ; “and has 
not your chief revenue officer received, successively, 
in cloths, in steel, in French wines, and in jewelry, 
more than five thousand dollars? We cannot give 
more; and it is your business, You-hi, to make the 
hou-pou understand this.” 

You-hi would have excused himself. 

“ Tt must be so,” resumed the American, with firm- 
ness. “In granting the exclusive privilege of for- 
eign commerce to the twelve merchants who form 
what you call the Kong-hang, the emperor intends 
that they should serve as mediums and proxies to 
the barbarians. When one of our vessels arrives, 
it is you who furnish the provisions, who pay the 
duties for its cargo, who obtain for it the chop 
(permission) to depart. You are, in a word, our 
representatives, and it is for you to render us jus- 
tice.” 

“ And the means of obtaining it, Master Effendon?” 
said You-hi, in a tone of chagrin. “Do you not 
know that the unfortunate hanistes* are the victims 
on whom is inflicted all the bad treatment which 
they dare not allow toward you foreigners? Placed 
between our masters and the Europeans, like iron 
between the hammer and anvil, we receive all the 
blows without being able to avoid them.” 

“Qn my soul! that concerns you, You-hi,” re- 
plied Effendon, “and you are too skilful in business 
not to find means to render the hou-pou more tract- 
able. The company which enriches you has a right 
to expect of you, in return, real protection; prepare 
to give it, or we shall grow angry, and throw a dozen 
of your revenue officers into the Tigris.” 

“What say you?” exclaimed the Chinese, whose 
little eyes assumed an expression of terror; “you 
would not think of such a thing, Master Effendon !” 

“T think, on the contrary, You-hi, that it would 
be a useful lesson, which would render your func- 
tionaries more equitable.” 

“ But do you forget, Master Effendon,” interrupt- 
ed the terrified Chinese, “that in my capacity of 
haniste I am responsible for all the proceedings of 
your crews? If they refuse to pay a duty, it is I 
who pay it; if they are disorderly, it is I whom the 
mandarin puts in prison; if they drown the revenue 
officers, it is my head which will be cut off.” 

“T know it, You-hi,” replied the American, with a 
tranquil smile; “so I thought it necessary to warn 
you before proceeding to this extremity. See the 
chief of the officers; have an understanding with 
him; open your hand, as you just now said, and 
drop into the mouth of this shark a little of the 
gold which you have gained from the company. 
One must know how to make a sacrifice in season.” 

You-hi sighed, but did not reply; he knew the 





* Members of the Kong-hang. 
VOL. XLV1.—43 








inflexible character of Effendon. There was thon a 
long silence, during which they arrived at the palace 
of the hou-pou, recognizable by the dragon’s heads 
which adorned the door, and above which were sus- 
pended chains and whips—symbols of the right to 
judge. 

“Here we are,” said Effendon to the Chinese, 
pointing to the palace ; “plead your cause earnestly; 
you will succeed if you try: with will one may move 
mountains.” 

“Yes, that is your motto, Master Effendon,” said 
You-hi; “but we have a proverb which says that 
the most learned man cannot compel the spider to 
spin silk. I will, nevertheless, make every effort, 
and you shall learn the reply of the hou-pou this 
evening, when you come to sup at my country-house, 
for you have, I think, received my invitation.” 

“On red paper, and written with gold ink! 
may rely upon me.” 

The Chinese made with the hand a sign of adieu, 
and they separated. 

The intention which Effendon had just expressed 
to the latter was not a vain threat, and You-hi knew 
him to be capable of executing it, at least in part, 
whatever might be the consequences to the haniste 
and to himself. During the ten years in which he had 
managed the affairs of his company at Canton, he 
knew, in fact, by experience, that the surest means 
of obtaining justice was to execute it; and that 
even violence was less dangerous than too long for- 
bearance. Unable to stoop to contend with the 
Chinese in those labyrinths of deceptions and false- 
hoods which they pursue as much from taste as 
from interest, he had accustomed himself to march 
straight forward, amid all their stratagems, exacting 
reparation for every wrong endured, and taking it 
himself when it was refused to him. This kind of 
rough and bold uprightness had ended by making 
him an object of fear to the Kong-hang, and the 
imperial functionaries sufficiently in authority to 
show themselves unjust and rapacious, but not to 
hazard an open rupture. 

Reflecting on the probable result of the proceed- 
ings of You-hi, the American factor had regained 
his dwelling, indicated by the flag studded with 
stars. He had crossed the first building, and was 
entering an interior court, at the extremity of which 
was the pavilion he inhabited, when, as he ap- 
proached, a musical but imperfect sound, like that 
made by deaf mutes, caused him to raise his head. 
From the second story, behind a half-drawn blind, 
a young girl, in ball costume, was smiling upon 
him. 

Effendon uttered an exclamation of surprise, hast- 
ily beckoned to her to withdraw, and, after having 
cast around him an almost terrified glance, rapidly 
ascended the steps of the pavilion. 

It was the young mute herself who opened the door, 

“ Are you mad, Marie,” exclaimed he, closing the 
door after him, “to appear at the window in thig 
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costume? Unhappy child! Do you wish to ruin disguise,” interrupted the young girl, in her mute 
me ?” language. 


Although the young girl could not understand the 
words of her father, she doubtless comprehended 
that he was dissatisfied, for she threw herself into 
his arms with a gesture of regret and so supplicat- 
ing an expression that the features of the factor 
immediately softened in spite of himself. Meanwhile 
he resumed, in a manner which affected more dis- 
pleasure than he felt— 

“T had forbidden you, Marie; why have you not 
obeyed me ?” 

The mute replied only by redoubling her caresses. 
Effendon seemed to resist an instant, but at last, 
yielding to her advances, murmured— 

“In fact, I forget that the poor child has no other 
amusement.” And he embraced her tenderly. 

The young girl, perceiving that she was pardoned, 
uttered an exclamation of joy; then looking at her- 
self with an air of complacency, stepped back a 
little, and stood upright before Effendon with the 
simple gravity of a child who wishes to have her 
costume admired. The latter was, indeed, of singu- 
lar elegance and richness. 

The robe of white crape, ornamented with a 
wreath of jessamine, fragrant, though artificial, was 
confined at the waist by a cord of silk and silver; a 
satin scarf, encircling her hair, fell on each side, and 
set off the face of the young girl; finally, her feet 
were encased in blue gaiters, adorned with fringes 
of pearls. This splendid costume gave to the beauty 
of Marie something so fairylike that Effendon could 
not suppress a gesture of delight. One would have 
thought her an eastern peri in all her glory. 

He looked at her for a few moments, fascinated by 
this dazzling grace; then, making a sort of effort, he 
took her by the hand, led her to a sofa of bamboo 
ingeniously woven, and having made her sit down, 
commenced with her one of those conversations by 
signs, almost as rapid, for those who are accustomed 
to them, as spoken conversations. 

He first reproached her with the imprudence 
which she had committed, by showing herself at 
the window in this costume. 

The mute cast down her eyes with a blush. 

“You know,” continued he, “that foreigners are 
forbidden to bring any female of their country. 
Your presence here would be sufficient, if it was 
known, to cause me to be driven hence, and to com- 
promise the interests of the company.” 

Marie made a gesture of fear. 

“T know,” resumed Effendon, “that the surest 
way would have been not to have brought you; but 
I could not resolve to separate myself from the only 
being left for me to love. Forced to accept the con- 
trol of this factory, in order to insure an opulent 
future, I have wished to conciliate my interests and 
my affections ; I have made you pass for my son.” 

“And no one up to this day has suspected my 
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“ Because you have never laid it aside,” resumed 
Effendon; “because, to make amends for this, I 
have allowed you habits of liberty which were in- 
tended to prevent suspicion; b , in submitting 
to this transformation, you have retained the name 
of Marie, which would have escaped me twenty 
times, and have betrayed us. But what would hap- 
pen if you were seen in this new costume? Ah! I 
did wrong to allow you to bring your woman’s toilet. 
I myself yielded to a foolish fancy; I wished to 
see you as you will one day be. But these new 
clothes, you must wear them only for me, and in 
secret, Marie.” 

“Pardon me, my father,” said she; “I will be 
more prudent in future; but what have I to fear 
here?” 

“Do you then forget that we are surrounded by 
spies?” replied Effendon, hastily; “that all which 
passes in the factories is borne to the Chinese man- 
darins? Lay aside this habit, Marie; lay it aside 
immediately, if you would not see some misfortune 
happen to us.” 

The young mute made a sign that she would re- 
sume her habitual dress, embraced her father ten- 
derly, and went out. 

The factor remained in the same place: his arms 
folded, and buried in deep meditation. 

What he had just told his daughter was but too 
true. The least imprudence might reveal a secret, 
the discovery of which would infallibly compromise 
his future and his repose. He knew by experience 
with what eagerness and what rigor the Chinese 
execute the laws against foreigners, when they can 
do so without danger, and he could not, under these 
circumstances, rely upon the support of the company, 
which had ordered its agents scrupulously to respect 
the commands of the emperor, whenever they were 
not opposed to its interests. 

Besides, all around him, as he had told Marie, 
were to be feared; he was, in his own house, at the 
mercy of the Chinese government. The demestics 
who served him were not of his own choice; they 
had been designated by the comprador,* who also 
engaged to furnish his table, and whose bills must 
be paid without hesitation each month. Although 
he had learned the language of the country, he was 





$ compelled to feed and pay a /inguas to serve him as 


an interpreter. In a word, his whole life was sub- 
jected to a sort of rapacious, minute, and inde- 
fatigable guardianship, which kept him in perpetual 
uneasiness. 

He was roused from his reverie by the clock’s 
striking the hour of four. Remembering that he was 
to dine with You-hi, he ordered his palanquin, and 
took the road to the country-house of the haniste. 





* A person appointed by the Chinese government for that 
purpose. 
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CHAPTER II. 


Tats house, situated on the opposite bank of the 
Tigris, was built in the middie of a garden, the ex- 
tent and beauty of which were celebrated throughout 
Canton; for, although You-hi was singularly exact- 
ing in all his commercial relations, he was not a 
miser. The money which he wrested by every method 
from the foreign barbariane, he devoted to the en- 
joyments of his family and the embellishments of 
his retreat. 

Effendon descended from his litter near a little 
gate, where he found a Chinese domestic, who intro- 
duced him into the garden. 

The haniste had in this exhausted, as we have 
already said, all the resources of Chinese art. There 
was a labyrinth of little sanded paths, turning with- 
out cessation on themselves, a succession of patches 
of shrubbery, irregular parterres, artificial grottoes 
hewn in adjacent rocks, little varnished bridges, 
beneath which one vainly sought for a stream, 
kiosques, ornamented with cut glass, and vases 
filled with water in which were floating lilies. Every 
step revealed a singular taste, enamored above all 
with monstrous and puerile vanities. Here were 
stone walls inclosing forests of oaks, beeches or elms 
reduced to the stature of reeds by an effort of cul- 
tivation; there, evergreens trimmed in the form of 
birds or elephants; farther on, ferocious animals in 
forcelain, within whose ears grew microscopic trees. 
Iiut amid this orderly confusion, and in spite of the 
efforts of a skilful folly, nature everywhere appeared 
simple, varied, opulent ; everywhere rose the odorous 
clive, the fig-tree, the aloe, the mulberry, banana, 
and wild jessamine. Here and there tufts of the 
yu-lan,* surrounded with scarlet amaranths or va- 
riegated hibiscus, diversified the foliage, while the 
gardana, Chinese rose-trees, and chulanst bordered 
the thousand windings of the footpaths. Finally, 
a little grove of orange, rose-apple, and fig-trees, 
edged with fragrant ananas, led to the house. 

The latter had, like ail Chinese dwellings, only a 
ground floor destined for the reception of visitors, 
and a second story exclusively reserved for the wives 
and children of You-hi, who were never seen. 

The haniste awaited his guests in the first room, 
which is the hall of honor, and where is to be found 
the domestic altar on which perfumes are burning. 
Ilis countenance was joyous. 

“Master Effendon is welcome beneath my poor 
roof,” said he, on seeing the factor. “I have just 
left the hou-pou, and hope that in future the com- 
pany will have reason to be satisfied.” 

“ And has that cost you very dear, You-hi?” asked 
Effendon, laughingly. 





* Species of magnolia. 
¢ Shrub, whose leaves are mingled with that of the tea- 
plant. 
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“Dear enough to disturb my repose, if I allow 
myself to think of it,” said the Chinese; “ but we 
will talk of that another time.” 

“On my soul! the hou-pou would have exacted 
double if he had seen your country-house. You 
have here a residence fit for the sovereign of the 
Middle Empire.” 

“Master Effendon sees through indulgent eyes,” 
said You-hi, in a modest tone; “he has not yet 
been able to judge of the house. Does he desire to 
visit it?” 

Effendon replied in the affirmative, and the haniste 
conducted him successively through all the rooms 
of the ground-floor, explaining their destination. 

These rooms were furnished only with settees and 
small tables; but lanterns of horn, gauze, or paper 
hung in great numbers from the ceiling; and the 
walls, carefully varnished, were ornamented here 
and there with pictures or moral sentences. 

The factor passed rapidly through the first rooms ; 
arrived at the library, he stopped: 

“ You will not find, here, three hundred thousand 
volumes, as in the imperial library at Pekin,” ob- 
served You-hi, smiling. “ But, besides the sacred 
books, I have a hundred manuscripts, and double 
that number of printed volumes. Unfortunately, 
my business leaves me but little leisure. And yet 
there are so many things to read; for no nation has 
written so much as ours! none can boast of having, 
like ourselves, a literary language, reserved for books 
alone, whose eighty thousand characters, instead of 
representing sounds or words, as with you, represent 
ideas! But let us pass into the grand saloon; the 
repast must be ready, and the guests have doubtless 
arrived.” 

In fact, Effendon found there those invited, wh« 
were, for the most part, literati—friends of the ha. 
niste. The latter made them sit down at several 
little tables, covered with scarlet cloth, richly em- 
broidered, and set in the form of a triangle. Each 
guest had before him a silver plate, a knife, two 
short ivory sticks to eat with, a very thick porcelain 
spoon, and twe saucers, the one filled with soya,* 
the other containing, by way of side-dish, salt fish 
macerated in brine. 

The servants then began to bring in, successively, 
the prepared dishes. They served at first, in por- 
celain bowls, a soup of edible bird’s nests; then 
came fricassees of frogs, cotelettes of dog-meat, 
sharks’ fins, holothuria or sea-wormsg, large, black, 
six inches long, each ring of which was armed with 
a sharp thorn; finally, eggs, meat, vegetables—ali 
dressed with castor-oil, seasoned with salted cater- 
pillars and the juice of the palmer-worm. .When 
the guests wished to drink, the servants standing 
behind their chairs, poured out, according to the 
taste of each, tea in porcelain cups, or cam-chou 
(warm wine) in goblets of metal. 


* Liquor extracted from a bean. 
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The dishes were afterwards removed, and a second 
service brought, of pastry, salads of bamboo-sprouts, 
and decanters containing water. 

Lastly came the desert, eomposed of conserves 
and delicious fruits. 

When the dinner was over, You-hi, who wished to 
treat his guests with the utmost Chinese splendor, 
conducted them to a gallery overlooking the princi- 
pal court, which he had caused to be illuminated by 
means of colored paper lanterns. Immediately at a 
given signal, fireworks were let off in every direc- 
tion, figuring, by turns, trees of flame laden with 
fruits of all colors ; parterres, enamelled with flowers, 
or immense serpents darting to the very cornices of 
the house. 

The fireworks over, the haniste summoned jug- 
glers of marvellous dexterity, and finally comedians, 
who represented one of the most celebrated pieces 
in their repertoire. Only as space and decorations 
were wanting, they took care to announce each 
change, saying— 

“ Now the theatre will represent a forest, or a pa- 
lace, or a dungeon.” 

When one of the actors was supposed to take a 
journey, he did not for that purpose quit the seone ; 
but bestriding a stick, rode it three times arouod 


the stage, then stopped, saying: “ Now I am at tho 3 


end of my journey.” And he resumed his réle as 
if he had really travelled the space supposed.* 

Although he had been present several times 
at spectacles of this kind, Effendon was always in- 
terested in them. He remained, therefore, until the 
end of the play, and did not leave the house of the 
haniste until late at night. 

Meanwhile, Marie, after having resumed her or- 
dinary costume, had returned to rejoin her father 
in the saloon where she had left him. 

Finding him no longer there, she imagined that 
he still retained some displeasure at what she had 
done, and had gone out to avoid her. 

Her eyes were filled with tears at this thought. 
The affection of Marie for her father had, like all 
sentiments which cannot be expressed, a sort of un- 
easy and passionate exultation. He was the only 
being whom she could comprehend, or who could 
reply to her! Separated from the rest of mankind 
by her infirmity, she had concentrated on her fa- 
ther all the tenderness which a young girl is accus- 
tomed to share between her mother, her sisters, or 
companions; so she could not endure the slightest 
displeasure gt Effendon. A reprimand from him, 
however gentle it might be, threw her into a sort of 
despair. 

But if she was at first afflicted at the absence of 
the factor, she grew seriously anxious when this 
absence was prolonged so far beyond the accustomed 
hour. Indeed, the factor having forgotten to com- 





* Theatres are very numerous in the large cities of 
China; there are sometimes six in a single street. 





municate to her the invitation of You-hi, this delay 
appeared inexplicable. The hour of supper arrived, 
and Effendon had not appeared! Marie in vain 
sent to the different counting-rooms in seareh of 
him; he had been seen nowhere! 

The imagination of the young girl became sensibly 
disturbed. The impossibility of communicating, 
discussing, and sharing her anxiety, contributed still 
more to increase it. She descended several times 
to the port herself, walking at random, and casting 
over the crowd an eager glance, as if she had hoped 
to perceive, at each turn, him whom she was await- 
ing; but night came without bringing her father. 

She re-entered the house, and seated herself in the 
balcony overlooking the street. There, with brow 
cast down, full heart, head on fire, she attempted to 
pierce the darkness, and to distinguish the well- 
known profile of her father. At last a servant, 
sent to obtain information, returned, and made her 
understand that the palanquin of the factor had 
been seen to direct itself towards the Chinese sub- 
urbs. 

This news aroused still more the fears of Marie. 
The recent example of an Englishman surprised in 
these distant quarters, and delivered over to the ill 
treatment of the Chinese populace, who had released 
him only for a large sum of money, proved indeed 
that such excursions were not without danger. 
While a prey to these fears, she was hesitating what 
to do, when her eyes, mechanically turning towards 
the opposite shore of the Tigris, she uttered a cry. 
Long jets of flame were rising above the faubourg, 
and illuminating the whole horizon with a sinister 
gleam ! 

The young mute had but one thought, that her 
father was there, and that the perils he must already 
have encountered were now connected with those of 
the fire! This fear took away all her remaining 
reason. Bewildered, she darted to the quay, and 
ran to the ferry-boats; but the crowd already en- 
cumbered the places of embarkation, pointing to the 
increasing flames, and summoning succor. After 
having vainly essayed to make her way to the 
champans, Marie remembered a landing lower down 
in a less frequented spot. She disengaged herself 
from the throng, and began to descend to the bank 
of the river. 

The night was dark, the wind whistling mourn- 
fully, and the Tigris hoarsely roaring. When she 
reached the landing, only a single loche, without a 
lantern, was moored there. Marie perceived at the 
prow two Tartar boatmen, of forbidding mien, con- 
versing in a low tone; but she scarcely noticed 
them, and, springing into the bark, untied the rope 
which fastened it to the shore, and uttered the shrill 
ery by which alone she could express herself. The 
Tartars rose and seemed to consult together. Ma- 
rie, thinking they were hesitating, hastily drew out 
her purse, took from it a gold piece, and pointed to 
the opposite shore. The eyes of the boatiren spar- 
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kled at this sight; both hastened to their oars, and 
the loche put off. 

Meanwhile, the young mute, in her impatience, 
had gained the prow, and her eyes were seeking to 
distinguish the opposite shore amid the night. But 
the bark advanced but slowly. Two or three times 
even, it seemed to her that it stopped, as if the boat- 
men hesitated to continue their route; and turning, 
she perceived them conversing rapidly. At last 
it had reached the middle of the river ; the opposite 
shore was faintly outlined through the darkness, and 
she was seizing it, so to speak, with a glance, when 
suddenly she felt herself clasped by two vigorous 
arms. She turned with acry; but almost at the 
same instant was struck on the breast and fell sense- 
less. 


CHAPTER III. 


As we have said before, Effendon did not return 
home until the middle of the night, and it was not 
until the next day, when he asked for Marie, that 
he learned her disappearance. The domestics, not 
having seen her gv out, could give him no informa- 
tion. The factor searched every corner of the 
house, ran to his friends, interrogated his neighbors, 
and dispatched people to every quarter of Canton, 
but all these researches were useless. At last, to- 
wards evening, some boatmen brought him a cravat 
spotted with blood, which they had found in the 
Tigris, and upon which Effendon recognized the 
cipher of Marie. 

The unhappy father was thunderstruck by this 
fatal token! He could no longer doubt it—his 
daughter was dead, and had been assassinated ! 
But where had the crime been committed? with 
what object? by what hands? His mind lost itself 
in impossible suppositions. In vain he suspended, 
as it were, his despair, in order to interrogate his 
remembrances; nothing could give him a clue; and 
amid these obscurities, one fact alone remained, 
indisputable, terrible—his daughter had been as- 
sassinated! Effendon repeated these words wildly, 
like a man who seeks to wake himself from a hor- 
rible dream. He, in vain, dwelt upon all the proofs 
which rendered this misfortune certain; his heart 
struggled against his reason; at each sound on the 
steps, at each opening door, he started and turned, 
in the hope of seeing Marie. 

But day succeeded day without her reappexrance, 
and the factor was at last compelled to believe his 
misfortune confirmed. This certainty threw him 
into an inexpressible despondency. He suddenly 


dissolved all his business relations, abandoned the 
direction of the counting-room to inferior agents, 
and wrote to the company to provide some one to 

take his place. 
His friends in vain sought to console him; he had 
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lost even the power of listening to them. Lying on 
a sofa opposite the portrait of Marie, he passed en- 
tire days in complete immobility, looking without 
seeing, and hearing without replying. THis former 
energetic and inquiring activity had given place to 
a sort of indifferent torpor; it seemed as if his 
daughter, in disappearing, had carried away his 
force and will; sad depression of the strongest souls, 
when they allow themselves to be occupied by a 
single affection, and misfortune strikes the latter at 
its root. 

One day, when Effendon had been compelled to 
do violence to his own feelings in order to regulate 
with the Kong-hang some business which he alone 
could transact, and was passing by the interdicted 
gate of the Chinese city, a long train of camels, 
which had just arrived, laden with salt and coal, 
were compelled to stop there. The last had just 
passed through the gate, and the factor, immovable 
at the same spot, was mechanically looking at the 
veiled carriages passing on their single wheel, the 
litters borne on tlfe shoulders of men, the great 
wheelbarrows pushed by a single man, and trans- 
porting travellers with their baggage, when his 
glance rested on a sumptuous carriage with four 
wheels and lacquered panels, drawn by several 
richly caparisoned horses. It was driven by a 
coachman who might be readily recognized as a 
Corean by the amplitude of his gown, his conical 
hat of woven bamboo, and his boots of quilted cot- 
ton. On the panels of lacquered black stood out, 
in golden relief, the mandarin's baton, crowned wita 
a garland of silver jessamine. 

The carriage, detained a moment by the obstruc- 
tions in the street, had just started again, and was 
passing before Effendon. Suddenly the silken cur- 
tains which inclosed it were agitated, and a cry was 
heard. 

The factor, who was about to continue his route, 
turned, bewildered! He had recognized a voice 
which resembled no other! At this moment the 
curtains hastily opened, a new ery was heard, and 
the face of a woman appeared! It was Maurie! 

The American stretched out his arms and was 
about to spring towards her; but the carriage en- 
tered the Chinese gate, and the horses, finding the 
road clear, conveyed it rapidly away. Effendon, be- 
wildered, was pursuing it with shouts, and had 
nearly overtaken it, when the Chinese soldiers, who 
guarded the gate, opposed his passage. 

“My daughter! wretches, it is my daughter !” 
exclaimed the factor, attempting to free himself. 

“To the factories! to the factories, dog!” replied 
the soldiers, repulsing him. 

“No,” returned Effendon, “let me go! 
daughter! I must follow her!” 

“ He is mad!” repeated several voices. 

“ Throw him into the Tigris.” 

They seized the factor, who uttered a cry of rage, 
and made a last effort as he saw the carriage about 
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to disappear at a corner of the street. But the to insure the success of his request, indeed demanded 


Mantchou officer who commanded the post had just 
arrived, followed by several other soldiers, who threw 
themselves upon him, felled him to the ground, and 
after having bound his hands and feet with their 
bowstrings, placed him on an ass and drove it to- 
wards the factories, amid the insults and laughter 
of the populace. 
* & * * 8 

On the evening of the same day, Walter Effendon 
and You-hi were closeted in the most retired apart- 
ment in the house of the American factor. The 
haniste, seated in an arm-chair of bamboo, seemed 
uneasy, and his looks were constantly turned to- 
wards the door, as if he feared to be surprised in 
this interview. As for Effendon, he was pacing the 
room with an agitated air, and holding in his hand 
some papers. 

Restored to liberty only a few hours before, he 
had hastened to summon the Chinese merchant, to 
whom he had confided all. 

On learning the disguise of Marie, whom he had 
always taken for the son of the factor, You-hi ma- 
nifested a lively surprise ; but when Effendon related 
to him the singular encounter of the morning, his 
astonishment became incredulity. Nevertheless, the 
American persisted in his affirmation. The double 
ery, with which he was still disturbed, had been 
indeed uttered by Marie; the features of which he 
had caught a glimpse were really hers. His daugh- 
ter was not dead, but in the power of a captor whom 
he must discover at any price. He had, conse- 
quently, written a request to the Governor or Viceroy 
of Canton, in which he briefly narrated the facts, 
and demanded that Marie should be sought for and 
restored. 

“Tf you do not promise a reward, the governor 
will take no steps in the matter,” objected You-hi. 

“You are right,” said the factor; “I will add 
that I will pay for these researches whatever he may 
demand.” 

“Do not write that,” hastily interrupted the ha- 
niste ; “he will exact all you possess. Offer a round 
sum—say a thousand liangs.” 

“ Be it so!” said Effendon, going to the table to 
add this promise to his petition. ‘“ But how shail I 
get thie petition to the hands of the viceroy ?” 

“There is but one method,” said You-hi; “and, 
although it is contrary to the laws”— 

“You are right,” interrupted the American, rising; 
“T will go to the Chinese gate.” 

“ And, especially,” resumed You-hi, lowering his 
voice, “do not say that it was I who gave you this 
counsel; for, if I am suspeeted of being in your 
confidence, I shall be ruined.” 

Effendon reassured the haniste, promising him 
the greatest discretion, and left him to hasten to the 
factories, in order to assemble his friends. The 
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tnethod which it was necessary to employ, in order . 


their assistance. 

Experience having proved that petitions placed in 
the hands of the mandarins by foreigners never reach 
the viceroy, the boldest had invented a singular but 
certain method to cause them to reach their address. 
For this purpose they would assemble to the number 
of thirty or forty, disperse, with blows of sticks, the 
post who guarded the gate, and precipitate them- 
selves into the Chinese city, uttering loud cries, and 
crushing the paper lanterns of the merchants. The 
latter, seized with panic-terror, would immediately 
take flight; the guardians of the streets would close 
the barriers, and the dizainiers* run in search of a 
mandarin, who would at last arrive to learn the mo- 
tive of this sudden irruption. Then the petitioners 
would lower their sticks, present their demand, and 
retire, certain that the viceroy, informed of this 
disorder, would desire to see the request which had 
occasioned it. 

The expedition of Effendon succeeded beyond his 
hopes, for chance brought the litter of the viceroy 
himself to the scene of the tumult, and the factor 
placed the petition in his own hands. 

Meanwhile two days rolled away without his re- 
ceiving any reply, and he was preparing to reiterate 
his demand by means of another excursion, when a 
paper was brought him bearing the seal of a man- 
darin of the first rank. He opened it tremblingly, 
and read the following :— 


“T, King-Fo, provided with the diploma of tsin- 
sse,t having worn by turns the two blue buttons and 
the coral button; wearing to-day the button of 
precious stones,t and recommended nine times on 
the register of the ping-pou ;2 governor of the pro- 
vince of Canton, in the name of the Son of Heaven, 
the great and sovereign emperor: To the barbarian 
chief of the American factory :— 

“We have read the request which you have ad- 
dressed to us as a suppliant, and, on reading it, have 
recognized the word of the sage when he says that 
the hearts of men are as various as the different soils 
of the celestial empire. For, even as we see sterile 
rocks and dangerous lands produce only poisonous 
plants, there are hearts whence nothing good can 
come; such are those of the barbarian foreigners. 





* The streets are impeded, here and there, by barriers 
guarded by soldiers, and closed as soon as a tumult arises. 
There is, besides, at every tenth house, a dizainier—it is 
the head of a family commissioned, on his own responsi- 
bility, to watch over a part of the street. Each citizen 
fulfils, in his turn, the functions of a dizainier. 

+ In China there are two literary degrees: that of the 
Kinjin (recommended man), and that of tsin-sse (doctor 
advanced in rank). 

y It is known that each of the nine classes in which all 
the Chinese functionaries are ranged, is distinguished by a 
different button. 

2 Ping-pou, tribunal (or ministry) of war. 
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“ Thou hast disobeyed the orders of the sovereign 
emperor, and now thou complainest that thy daugh- 
ter, whom thou hadst concealed in thy house, has 
been taken from thee; but know that the wise man 
believeth not the word of him who has violated the 
laws. 

“And as for the thousand liangs of which thou 
speakest, we will be satisfied with them for this time, 
although it be an insufficient amends for the fault 
which thou hast committed in not submitting to the 
will of Heaven. 

“ Let this be in thine eyes a law.” 


We will not attempt to express the grief and 
indignation of Effendon on reading this singular 
dispatch, in which were at once revealed the hatred 
to the foreigner, and the hypocritical injustice and 
rapacity which form, so to speak, the traditional rule 
of the Chinese administration. His first impulse 
was to assemble the crews of the American ships 
then in the river, arm them, and go at their head to 
demand justice of the viceroy. Reflection showed 
him all the folly of such a project. He hastened to 
You-hi, to whom he showed the reply he had just 
received, asking his advice. The haniste counselled 
him to renew his petition. He himself, touched by 
the entreaties of the factor, and by the offer of five 
hundred Jiangs, promised to act in his behalf. But 
the second petition was no more fortunate than the 
first. Effendon in vain summoned the agents of the 
factories, and had recourse to the influence of the 
Kong-hang ; the viceroy persisted in his decision. 

This inflexibility threw the unhappy father intoa 
state of despair. As long as he had believed his 
daughter to be dead, he had accepted his misfortune, 
if not with resignation, at least as an irreparable 
disaster ; but this despondent submission, which was 
only the abandonment of all hope, disappeared when 
hope revived. To despair succeeded a sort of fever- 
ish joy, which the refusals of the viceroy changed 
into rage. Given up to all the inspirations of his 
grief, and sting by the sentiment of his powerless- 
ness, Effendon adopted a thousand resolutions im- 
mediately abandoned, formed a thousand impossible 
projects, and went about demanding of all useless 
counsels, or assistance which they could not give. 
Meanwhile You-hi had continued to make inquiries 
secretly, without having been able to discover traces 
of Marie. At last he arrived one day at the house 
of the factor, all out of breath, and with a joyous 
countenance. 

“ Raise an altar to your domestic genii,” exclaimed 
he; “I come to bring you news of your daughter!” 

Effendon uttered a cry. 

“ Where is she?” asked he, bewildered. 

“ At Pekin.” 

“What say you? Marie”— 

“Has been carried off from Canton about a month 


” 
. 


since 
“But how? By whom? When did you learn this?” 





& “One moment, master; one moment,” said the 
Chinese, seating himself and wiping his forehead. 
“ For three questions three replies are necessary.” 

“ But are you sure, very sure, that it is she?” re- 
sumed Effendon, scarcely breathing. 

“Tf you were not yourself mistaken when you 
recognized her in the carriage with the lacquered 
panels.” 

“T was not mistaken. 
riage ?” 

“ That is what I have been trying to find out for 
the last three weeks,” replied the Chinese. 

“ And you have at last learned”— 

“T have learned many things; but, by the azure 
heavens which our sovereign emperor invokes, if you 
wish to know, then you must listen to me.” 

“Speak! speak!” said the factor, suffocated with 
impatience and with joy. 

“You know,” resumed You-hi, “that we have at 
Pekin a tribunal of censors, commissioned to inform 
the Son of Heaven when he is deceived, and to tra- 
verse the provinces to examine in what manner the 
mandarins govern the Middle Kingdom ?” 

“ Undoubtedly.” 

“Well, a month ago one of these censors was at 
Canton, and the carriage in which you recognized 
your daughter was his.” 

“ But how could Marie have fallen into his power?” 

“That is where my story should have commenced,” 
resumed You-hi; “and if you had not interrupted 
me in my narrative”— 

“ Well, what happened ?” 

“Tt happened, master, that on the evening when 
your daughter disappeared, she was really struck by 
assassins, then thrown into the Tigris, as the hand- 
kerchief brought you testified. The current bore 
her near one of our flowery boats,* from whence she 
was perceived and saved—dying, as it seemed. For- 
tunately, the censor, Fo-hu, was there. He caused 
her to be transported to his dwelling, and she was 
restored to life, since you saw her a little time after- 
wards.” 

“ And where did you learn these particulars ?” 

“ At the flowery boat, where all this happened.” 

Effendon embraced the haniste. 

“You have saved me, You-hi!” exclaimed he, be- 
side himself. “It is to you that I shall owe my 
daughter. But how shall I demand her from him 
who has her in his charge ?” 

The Chinese merchant shook his head. 

“ Fo-hu will consent with the more difficulty to 
surrender her,” said he, “that his own children are 
dead, and that his avarice is insatiable. He will 
marry your daughter to some mandarin of the court, 
for a large sum.” 


But the owner of this car- 





* A species of floating casinos, ornamented with flowers, 
where are to be found every species of amusement, and in 
which the Chinese assemble in the evening on parties of 
pleasure. 
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“What say you? But I will demand justice from 
the emperor.” 

“And how will you make your petition reach 
him ?” 

“You are right,” replied the factor, anxiously ; 
“if it is placed in the hands of the mandarins, they 
will suppress it. But can I not confide it to surer 
hands? Will you refuse to bear it to Pekin, You-hi, 
if I promise you”— 

“ Promise nothing,” hastily interrupted the mer- 
chant. “To meddle with the affair would be to ruin 
me. Have you forgotten that all intercourse with 
foreigners, except on business, is severely prohibited 
to us? I could not charge myself with your petition 
without showing that I had violated the law imposed 
on the men of the dynasty of the Han.” 

“ Well, I will find some one esle.” 

“No one, Effendon! no one !” 

“ But what can I do, then?” exclaimed the Ame- 
rican, in despair. 

You-hi shrugged his shoulder. “Content yourself 
with knowing that your daughter is safe.” 

“Never!” exclaimed Effendon. “T have often 
said that will could move mountains; the moment 
is come to prove it. Whatever may be the obstacles, 
I will see Marie again, or die in the effort.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


A rew days after this conversation, the dwelling 
of Effendon was vacated, and a new agent in charge 
of the American counting-room. The factor had 
dlisappeared, and no one knew what had become of 
him. Some suspected that he had embarked secretly 
on his return to America; but the general opinion 
was that, completely discouraged, he had put an end 
to his troubles by a voluntary death. 

Now, while this subject was under discussion in 
the factory, Effendon, wearing sandals of rice-straw, 
coiffed with a pointed hat, with a brim eighteen 
inches wide, and enveloped in a long robe of daba*® 
confined by a girdle, to which hung a knife, a fan, 
and a box of perfumes—was already en route for the 
city of Pekin. 

In assuming the costume of a Corean merchant, 
which we have just described, his principal object 
was to justify his foreign accent and appearance ; 
but he soon perceived that this precaution was un- 
necessary. Incapable of suspecting the temerity of 
his enterprise, and accustomed, besides, to the va- 
rieties of language and of races which cover the im- 
mense territory of the Celestial Empire, the Chinese 
paid no attention to him; and what had, in his own 
eyes, appeared a folly which only parental love could 
justify, soon seemed to him an undertaking almost 
casy. 

The desire to avoid meeting any one who might 
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recognize him had decided Effendon to go to Pekip 
by water. Unfortunately, this way was still more 
slow than sure; for, although the Chinese have 
opened, in their country, three hundred and fifty 
canals, which have become almost the only means 
of transportation of merchandise and travellers, their 
engineers have not yet invented floodgates, and 
when the boat arrives at a lock, it has to be raised 
or lowered by machines. The continual delays of 
such operations would have allowed the factor time 
to examine in detail the country which he was tra- 
versing, had not his impatience rendered him insen- 
sible to all before his eyes. 

Nevertheless, the spectacle was as rich as curious. 
Thousands of boats were crossing each other in the 
canal, filled with passengers seated on mats, beguil- 
ing the time by playing at cards, dice, or tsoimoi (a 
game played with the fingers). The two shores were 
variegated with corn, grain, sugar-cane, rice, or cot- 
ton-plants, and the roads swarmed with peasants, at 
whose girdles hung a tobacco-pouch, flint and steel, 
or women carrying their youngest children in a bag 
fastened to their shoulders. They also passed lakes 
covered with rafts of fishermen, who were making 
the leu-tzes (a species of cormorant) dive, and after- 
wards taking from them their prey. 

On his arrival at Nankin, Effendon found a large 
assemblage of citizens occupied in viewing a combat 
of grasshoppers, which gave oceasion for numerous 
wagers.* 

The master of the boat took also, at this city, a 
new passenger, who, like Effendon, was on his way 
to Pekin. He was the son of a poor currier, who, 
instead of adopting the profession of his father, in- 
tended to pursue a literary career. It is known that 
in China all places, civil as well as military, are 
given to competitors, and without regard to the class 
to which the candidate belongs. The aspirants who 
are unsuccessful in these contests establish them- 
selves, usually as schoclmasters, in the cities or towns, 
and thus facilitate the opportunities for the youngest 
to present themselves, in their turn, at the lists. It 
was from one of these masters that the son of the 
eurrier had acquired the knowledge requisite to pass 
an examination for the lowest rank. As for the 
money needed for the expenses of the examination, 
the currier had procured it by selling into slavery 
one of his brothers, a sort of idiot, to whom he could 
never teach his trade; for the Chinese, like the 
Roman law, gives the father the ownership of the 
children, and permits him to dispose of them as 
chattels. Tchao had in this manner succeeded in 
obtaining his first degree ; but had not yet come into 
possession of the place which this title permitted him 
to fill. 

He was an active, officious, talkative youth, con- 
stantly in quest of an occasion which might be pro- 
fitable to him. 





* These combats are very common 
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A few hours after his embarkation, he was already 
familiar with Effendon, and had related to him all 
his history. 

“ Until now, no place hag been given me,” con- 
tinued he; “but, as the wise man has said, man is 
a little heaven and a little earth, subject to a thou- 
sand variations ; if I only take the first step, the rest 
must follow. You are my friend, Kang-ho (the name 
assumed by Effendon); I will tell you my plan. You 
know that the Chinese empire is divided into nine- 
teen provinces, which have, each, several depart- 
ments; and each department is divided into tcheous, 
and these, again, into lians. My title of lettered 
permits me to administer one of the latter. If Iam 
skilful, my name will be recommended on the book 
of the li-pou, and I shall advance rapidly. I can, 
in a few years, by degrees, pass through the nine 
ranks and arrive at the button of precious stones. 
If I should succeed, then, in purchasing of some old 
governor the right to succeed him, the rest will be 
easy. Only, for this purchase a large sum is neces- 
sary, and it is to obtain this that I am on my way 
to Pekin, where the methods of obtaining fortune 
are more numerous.” 

“ And what do you expect todo?” asked Effendon. 

“ Whatever can procure for me liangs ; for I shall 
spare no effort to gain them.” 

Meanwhile, in proportion as they approached Pe- 
kin, the number of boats on the canal increased, and 
impeded their course. They perceived, here and 
there, immense square towns surrounded with forti- 
fications, triumphal arches, tas,* and the high towers 
of the monasteries of the bonzes. Ata little distance 
from these towns are cemeteries, where the tombs, of 
different forms, ornamented with pyramids, statues 
of men, and effigies of animals, are, for the most 
part, surrounded with the lignum-vite and cypress. 
As they passed by these, Effendon witnessed several 
funeral ceremonies, which the Chinese celebrate with 
great pomp—veneration for the dead and respect for 
parents being the only religious virtues taught them. 
In these ceremonies the bonzes precede the coffin, 
borne by twenty men, and surmounted with a canopy. 
Behind comes a gilded litter, around which perfumes 
are burning, and upon which is a tablet containing 
the names and titles of the deceased, as they are to 
be inscribed on the tomb. The children follow, 
coiffed with a peculiar cap, and clad above their 
other garments with a gown of coarse linen. Arrived 
at the spot chosen for the inhumation, they deposit 
the body in a deep grave, cover it with earth mingled 
with chalk, and, after having planted around it per- 
fumed wax-lights and colored banners, they burn, in 
honor of the dead, paper men, horses, or garments. 
All is at last terminated by a repast composed of 
dishes previously deposited on the tomb; and when 
it is over, the relatives regain their dwellings, bear- 





* Those buildings, five or six stories high, which we see 
in Chinese pictures. 
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ing the tablet of which we have spoken. They place 
it near the altar consecrated to the household deities 
and perfume it with incense twice a year. 

At a few li (ten i make a league) from Pekin 
their passage on the canal became so much impeded 
that the two travellers preferred to descend, and fol. 
low, on foot, the road paved with granite which leads 
to the capital of the Celestial Empire. 

At the moment of arriving there, they were stop- 
ped again by a review of troops, who intercepted 
every avenue.’ Effendon in vain essayed to force a 
passage through their battalions; he was repulsed 
with blows of the bamboo by policemen commis- 
sioned to maintain order among the spectators. It 
became, therefore, necessary to wait patiently the 
termination of the review. Tchao, who found every- 
where an occasion to speak and show his knowledge, 
profited by this delay to explain the military system 
of China to his Corean companion. He informed 
him that the Son of Heaven had under his orders 
more than a million of soldiers—Chinese, Mongols, 
and Manchous. These soldiers, who marry and 
sueceed each other from father to son, are dispersed 
in the two thousand fortified cities of the empire, 
where they receive, from the State, pay and a cer- 
tain quantity of land which they cultivate to profit. 
Their armament is very various: there are cavaliers 
who combat with whips armed with steel points; 
other companies are furnished with lances and jave- 
lins; but the majority of the army is composed of 
such as were now passing in review. These wore a 
double tunic, a coat of mail of nankin, ornamented 
with plates of metal, a helmet of iron surmounted 
with a tuft of colored horsehair, a sabre, a bow, a 
quiver, and a little box in which they keep their re- 
serve of bowstrings and darts. 

Tchao pointed out to Effendon some choice batta- 
lions called war-tigers, because of their costume of 
a single piece—tight, striped, and surmounted with 
a hood with ears, which gives them some resemblance 
to this ferocious animal. They were armed with a 
scymitar and a shield of bamboo. 

The review over, the two travellers could at last 
resume their route, and they soon perceived the 
walls of Pekin, thirty feot high, surrounded by a 
moat, and defended here and there by great towers. 

Effendon felt his heart palpitate as he entered the 
Chinese capital. He had at last attained the end of 
his journey; he breathed the same air with his 

" daughter. Whatever might be the difficulties which 
yet remained to be overcome, this first success proved 
what courage could do. So his heart began to hope, 
and it was in an almost joyous mood that he entered 
the streets of the Chinese capital. 

These streets, laid out by a line, sixty yards wide, 
and stretching as far as the eye can reach, were en- 
cumbered with a crowd so dense that our travellers 
were compelled to slacken their pace as soon as they 
had entered them. They were full of merchants of 
eatables, in the open air; bearers, having their com- 
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modities on a species of scales, the beam of which 
rested on their shoulders; blacksmiths and shoe- 
makers going from place to place with their portable 
shops; barbers calling customers with the clatter of 
steel pincers, or shaving them with a triangular in- 
strument, painting their eyebrows and brushing their 
shoulders. On each side rose houses of painted 
wood, decorated on their summits with varnished 
balls, and at the second story with a covered gallery. 
The ground-floors were all occupied by merchants, 
who summoned buyers by striking resounding gongs. 
Effendon observed that each quarter had its special 
commerce, and each shop its mast ornamented with 
streamers, beneath which red or black signs dis- 
played, in letters of gold, the names of the mer- 
chants, their genealogies, their virtues, and those of 
their merchandise. Here and there rose paysangs 
(triumphal arches) of sculptured wood, pierced with 
three gates, in commemoration of some great event; 
columns, on which may be read inscriptions in honor 
of celebrated men ; finally, fortified barracks, orna- 
mented with standards. Notwithstanding the crowd 
which encumbered the streets, before each door might 
be perceived young people occupied in playing with 
kites, which most send up very adroitly with their 
heads, elbows, or knees. Tchao, who had already 
been at Pekin, enjoyed the astonishment which his 
companion could not help manifesting. 

“ All this is nothing,” said he, with that species 
of pride which one feels in doing the honors of a 
familiar country to a newly-arrived stranger. He 
showed him the imperial residence—a grand palace 
surrounded with water, to which led a bridge of 
jasper representing a dragon; then the Temple of 
Heaven, the principal hall of which, supported by 
eighty-two pillars painted in gold and azure, repre- 
sents the celestial vault; the temple consecrated to 
Fou-hi and Confutzee; finally, the great imperial 
printing-office, the library, the Medical College, the 
Foundling Hospital, and that for inoculation and 
vaccination. Pekin is a world which it would re- 
quire a man’s lifetime to know; for the two Chinese 
and Mantchou cities which compose it contain nearly 
two millions of inhabitants. 

As they talked thus, the young doctor directed his 
steps towards an inn where he had previously lodged, 
and Effendon followed him. On reflection, he had 
thought that the restless activity of Tchao, and his 
acquaintance with Pekin, might be useful to him in 
the researches he was about to commence. Conse- 
quently, that very evening he informed him of the 
object of his journey, and asked him whether, for a 
suitable reward, he would assist him in this task. 

The young doctor accepted with his usual vivacity, 
and the next day commenced, after having received 
jnstructions from the factor. 

Several days were employed by Tchao and Effen- 
don in obtaining the information needed by the 
latter; but at last the young doctor, who had made 
a*quaintance with the domestics of the censor, Fo- 
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hu, came in triumph to announce to the factor that 
the old mandarin had, indeed, at his house, a young 
mute whom he caused to pass for his daughter, and 
whom he had brought with him on his last journey 
to Canton. 

These details admitted of no farther doubt; never- 
theless, the American wished to acquire a certainty, 
and wrote a billet which Tchao undertook to have 
conveyed to Marie. He returned, in fact, the same 
evening, with a few lines hastily written by the 
young girl, imploring the aid of her father. 

The sight of this writing produced on the latter 
an indescribable impression. Notwithstanding all 
previous indications, he had until then retained a 
species of doubt of the life of his daughter; he could 
neither renounce this hope, nor entirely believe in 
it. He feared to mistake his desires for reasons; 
but now the proof was before his eyes: he saw—he 
touched these characters which Marie had traced@— 
he covered them with kisses and tears. 

“Take me to this man,” said he to Tchao, when 
he had read the letter two or three times; “I will 
make him restore my daughter this very day.” 

“T am afraid he will refuse you,” said the doctor. 

“ Why so?” 

“ Because it is about the time when the emperor 
causes the daughters and nieces of his principal 
mandarins to be presented to him, and espouses the 
most beautiful. If your daughter should be chosen, 
it would be for Fo-hu a source of riches and power.” 

“Ah! let us hasten,” exclaimed Effendon; “I 
will compel them to recognize my rights.” 

Nevertheless, when he arrived at the house of the 
censor, he could not obtain admittance; all he could 
do was to leave a letter in which he claimed his 
daughter. He returned, an hour afterward, to seek 
a reply; but the servants of Fo-hu drove him away 
as an impostor, declaring that they had orders, if 
he dared to present himself, to deliver him up to the 
police. 

Effendon did not attempt a useless resistance ; he 
immediately inquired for the residence of the judge, 
and ran to carry his complaint to him. 

Thanks to rich presents, the affair was attended 
to without delay, and the censor was summoned to 
appear on the day following. The factor had at first 
hoped to avail himself of the testimony of Tchao ; 
but at the news of the lawsuit, the latter had pru- 
dently disappeared, and all the efforts of Effendon 
to find him were useless. He, therefore, presented 
himself alone before the judge, and found himself 
in the presence of the captor of Marie. 

He was a little old man, with white beard, covet- 
ous and cunningair. He held in his hand a staff 
of precious wood, surrounded with gilt characters, 
and wore the costume of state, composed of a robe 
of silk ornamented with two griffins, boots with 
peaked toes, and a hat of violet felt, surmounted 
with a precious stone which indicated his rank. 

Effendon, interrogated by the judge, repeated his 
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story as he had arranged it, related the circumstances 
which had revealed to him the presence of his 
daughter in the house of the censor (without men- 
tioning the note he had received from her), and 
ended by demanding that she should be restored to 
him. 

Fo-hu replied. He commenced by astonishment 
at the audacity of this unknown, who dared to at- 
tack one of the first dignitaries of the Celestial 
Empire. He declared that his request should be 
marked with the sign sie (false, liar), and summoned 
several of his slaves, who, after having touched their 
foreheads to the ground, affirmed that the young 
girl who lived in the house of their master was 
really his niece, the daughter of a brother at Canton 
who had just died. 

But Effendon did not allow himself to be fright- 
ened by these testimonies; and, maintaining his 
affirmation with a boldness which astonished the 
judge, demanded that the mute should be brought 
before the tribunal, and herself decide the contest. 

“Tf she is the niece of Fo-hu,” said he, “she can- 
not know me; and, although she be deprived of 
speech, her gestures will sufficiently prove that Iam 
a stranger to her. If, on the contrary, you see her 
spring towards me, and repulse this man, you cennot 
doubt the truth of my assertions.” 

Fo-hu turned pale at this proposition, and objected 
to the impropriety of the appearance in public of a 
woman of noble family. 

“ Let her come veiled,” exclaimed Effendon ; “ but 
let her come, for she alone can decide between us.” 

The judge having approved the expedient, ordered 
his officers to repair to the dwelling of the censor to 
bring from thence his niece ; and Fo-hu appeared, 
at last, to accept this experiment with a good grace, 
giving them, for a guide, one of his slaves, to whom 
he gave some directions in a low tone. Effendon, 
busied in talking with the judge, did not notice this. 

After waiting some time, the officers who had been 
sent reappeared. The slave and Fo-hu exchanged 
a look. 

“ Have you found her whom you sought?” asked 
the judge. 

“ She is at the door of your tribunal,” replied the 
officers. 

“Ah! Let her enter! let her enter!” exclaimed 
Effendon, unable to controi his emotion. 

But Fo-hu made a sign to wait. 

“ Before this trial is made,” said he to the judge, 
“T have a request to present.” 

“ Speak.” 

“Tf this young girl recognizes me for her uncle, 
this man is an impostor.” 

“ Undoubtedly.” 

“T ask, then, in this case, that he be submitted to 
an exemplary punishment, in order to prove to all, 
as saith the poet, that a bad action brings its punish- 
ment as surely as that the bud of the peach-tree 
produces its flower.” 
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“ It is just,” replied the judge, “and shall be done 
according to your desire; but let us first see this 
young girl.” 

The officers went to open the door, and caused her 
to advance, 

Effendon made a hasty movement to meet her; 
but he suddenly stopped with a gesture of surprise. 
This short stature, this oscillating gait, these hands 
with long nails, they were neither the hands, the 
gait, nor the stature of his daughter! 

“ Marie!” exclaimed he, tremblingly, and with 
extended arms. 

The young girl looked at him, appeared terrified, 
aml, rapidly passing him, threw herself into the 
arms of Fo-hu, as if to place herself under his pro- 
tection. 

“You see,” said the triumphant censor, “ she does 
not know you.” 

“Tt is impossible,” exclaimed Effendon, struggling 
against his own doubts. “Marie! Marie !” 

And darting towards the young girl, he tore off 
the veil which covered her features; but he imme- 
diately recoiled with a cry of grief—these features 
were unknown to him. 

A moment of confusion followed. The terrified and 
confused young girl concealed her face in ber hands. 
Fo-hu demanded the punishment of the insolent im- 
postor; and the judge ordered the officers to arrest 
him. The thing was easy, for Effendon stood in the 
same spot, motionless, dumb, and, as it were, crushed 
beneath the weight of the terrible disappointment he 
had just experienced. Nevertheless, when he found 
himself seized, he raised his head, and recovered a 
part of his presence of mind. He would have raised 
doubts on the sincerity of the trial; he demanded 
that new researches should be made in the house of 
Fo-hu; but the judge interrupted him, declaring 
that his imposture was sufficiently manifest. 

“ And as I have promised an exemplary punish- 
ment,” added he, “I condemn thee, Kang-ho, to 
wear the fecha during the two years which you will 
pass in the state prison. Let this be executed.” 

The punishment of the tcha or canque is one of 
the most common in the Celestial Empire. The in- 
strument of torture which has received this name is 
a sort of frame composed of two pieces sloping to- 
wards the middle; the neck of the criminal is intro- 
duced between these; then, the two pieces being 
rejoined, the judge affixes to them his seal and his 
decree, in order that they may not be reopened. The 
tcha forms thus a sort of collar whose weight varies 
from sixty to two hundred pounds. A jailer, armed 
with a whip, drives the unfortunate prisoner daily 
through the streets, exposed to the derision of the 
populace, and at evening takes him back to the 
prison. 

Effendon, who had just been subjected to one of 
these promenades, had arrived with his guardian at 
the extremity of the faubourgs of the city, near one 
of the canals which serve for the conveyance of 
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provisions to different points of the country. There, 
exhausted by suffering, he swooned and fell. The 
jailer in vain attempted to rouse him with blows; 
Effendon remained immovable. 

“T should have thought he was stronger,” mur- 
mured the man with the whip, looking at him. 
* What can I do with this motionless mass ?” 

He cast his eyes around him in search of some 
one who could assist him to raise the factor; but 
the place was solitary, and the night, which was be- 
ginning to fall, permitted him to see only a few 
paces off. The jailer resigned himself to wait, and 
sat down near his prisoner. 

At this moment a sound of oars was heard on the 
canal, and a loche came along-side. Two men 
landed from it, clad in white shirts, full pantaloons,’ 
frocks buttoned at the side, and straw hats peculiar 
to boatmen, and bearing a burden, which they de- 
posited at a few paces distance. 

The jailer, who had raised his head, recognized 
the corpse of a drowned man. 

“ By the genii of the waters,” exclaimed he, with 
a coarse smile, “ you have caught there a large fish !” 

“ Which will enrich us but little,” replied one of 
the boatmen. 

“Have you, then, found nothing on the corpse?” 

“Nothing but this little casket, containing a 
phial of drugs and some papers.” 

“In fact, his costume indicates a physician.” 

“ Who will never cure any more.” 

“ Meanwhile, here is a patient for him. I do not 
know how to get him back to prison.” 

The boatmen turned their heads, and perceived 
Effendon. 

“ Ah, you have a man with a wooden collar,” said 
they, approaching. 

“A rich merchant from Canton,” replied the 
guardian, with a sort of pride. 

“ Rich!” repeated the boatmen. 
he not purchase a substitute ?” 

Effendon, revived by the coolness of the night, 
started at these words. 

“Ts it true that another could take my place ?” 
asked he, in astonishment. 

“Tf you could persuade any one to do so,” replied 
the jailer. 

“But how can I find a man who would consent 
to it?” ‘ 

“ There are those who allow themselves to be de- 
capitated for the condemned,” replied the boatman. 

The eyes of the factor brightened; he made an 
effort, and, rising in spite of the tcha, whose weight 
crushed him, asked— 

“Who of you will submit to my penalty, and I 
will enrich him for his whole lifetime ?” 

“How long were you to wear the tcha ?” asked 
the boatmen. 

“ Two years.” 

They shook their heads. 


“ Why, then, did 
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“ No man could stand it,” resumed they. “ Bet- 
ter death by the axe.” 

“Unless the prisoner is sometimes permitted to 
lay aside his collar,” observed the keeper, with a 
significant wink. 

“ But how can this be done, when the key is in 
the hands of the judge ?” 

“ One may have a second.” 

“ And the seal ?” 

“Can be taken off without breaking it.” 

“Can you, indeed, do what you say ?” exclaimed 
Effendon. 

“ For a taél.” 

The factor searched his garments, and threw the 
required sum at the feet of the keeper. The latter 
immediately set himself to the work, and, at the ex- 
piration of a moment, the teha was opened. 

On finding himself free, Effendon uttered a ery 
of joy, and sprang up. 

“One moment,” exclaimed the jailer, seizing him 
by the arm; “I have shown you what I can do; but 
you must now replace your neck in this collar.” 

“ No!” exclaimed the factor; “for I have found 
a substitute.” 

“ Who ?” 

“ This corpse !” 

“ What say you ?” 

“T say that you will pass around his neck your 
teha. Arrived to-day at the prison, no one knows 
me, and no one will perceive the change. Clothe 
the dead man in my garments, declare that I have 
expired, and the substitution will not be suspected.” 

“Tt is impossible,” said the keeper; “it will be 
discovered.” 

“T will give you a hundred taéls, and as much to 
your companions for their silence.” 

“ Done !” exclaimed the boatmen, joyously. 

The keeper would have offered some objections; 
but they represented to him that it was for them an 
unusual opportunity of enriching themselves, and 
he at last suffered himself to be persuaded. Effen- 
don gave them the sum agreed upon, in orders upon 
the hou-pou, and they immediately proceeded to 
the change of clothing. The factor put on the robe 
of the drowned man, took the casket given him by 
the boatmen, and went away, scarcely able to credit 
his wonderful deliverance. 

He walked about the faubourg for some time as 
fast as he could; but, arrived at the gate of the 
Mantchou city, his strength failed, and he was 
obliged to sit down near the lantern which lighted 
it. After a few moments of repose, he remembered 
the casket which he had, and opened it. As the 
boatmen had said, it contained only a little bottle 
of bronze, carefully sealed, and some papers. Those 
which Effendon first looked at contained formulas 
of various poisons, with descriptions of their effects ; 
the last was a letter addressed to the physician 
Wang-ti, in which he was urged to hasten to Pekin 
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for the grand project which had been communicated 
to him. 

Effendon read this letter for the second time, and 
was seeking to divine what this project could have 
been, when, on raising his eyes, he perceived two 
men standing at a few steps’ distance with lanterns, 
appearing to examine him. Uneasy at their atten- 
tion, the factor rose to continue his route, hastening 
to replace the @apers in the casket; but one of the 
bearers of the lanterns, approaching, perceived the 
name engraven on the latter. 

“Tt is he,” said he, in a low tone, beckoning to 
his companion. 

“ Who are you, and what do you want with me?” 
asked Effendon, troubled. 

“Ts not your name Wang-ti?” murmured the 
Chinese. “And are you not a physician just ar- 
rived from Pao ?” 

“ Perhaps so.” 

“We have been sent by Fo-hu to meet you.” 

“ Fo-hu !” repeated Effendon, starting. 

“Come ; he is waiting for you.” 

The factor hesitated. Meanwhile, a litter had 
approached, the two Chinese raised him, and, after 
having seated him in it, gave the signal to the bear- 
ers, who set off on a trot. 

Effendon’s first impulse was to spring out; but 
the thought of his daughter arrested him. The 
mistake which had been made was about to bring 
him near her, and would perhaps provide him the 
He resolved to profit by this 
unexpected chance, and play, as long as he could, 


means of seeing her. 


the part of him whose costume he wore. 

Let us leave him to be conducted to Fo-hu, and, 
passing in silence his conversation with the censor, 
and which lasted a part of the night, transport our- 
selves on the following day to the imperial resi- 
dence of the Round Garden, situated at a few li 
from Pekin. 


CHAPTER V. 


YvEN-MING-YUEN (the round and resplendent gar- 
den), where the Son of Heaven usually passes the 
finest season of the year, is less a country-house 
than a city of palaces. At least a hundred of these 
may be counted, with gilded frames, tiles painted 
of a thousand colors, and separated from one an- 
other by magnificent courts or gardens. The latter, 
which occupy a space of nearly a thousand acres, 
are interspersed with artificial lakes crossed by 
bridges of porcelain, hills surmounted with battle- 
mented towers, rocks covered with kiosques, belvi- 
deres, and pavilions so numerous that their crystal 
bells, agitated by the wind, cause their vibrating 
and grotesque music to be heard in every direction. 

Now, on this day, the sovereign emperor received 
the gran lees of tho empire in the private apartmont 
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where his throne is, called the dwelling of cae serene 
heavens. Before the door of the saloon stood 
twenty-two young noblemen, having in their hands 
yellow parasols, others holding suns or crescents of 
gold, and a greater number bearing canes with 
variegated tufts, banners with paintings of the dra- 
gon, hatchets, halberds, or gilded clubs. Opposite 
the door of entrance were ranged twenty stones 
framing tablets of copper, on which were indicated 
the ceremonial to be followed when one presented 
himself before the emperor. 

At the extremity of the hall, on an elevated plat- 
form, might be perceived the throne, which waz 
reached by alabaster steps artistically carved. This 
throne, supported by two dragons of massive gold, 
was entirely covered with precious stones. 

The emperor had just seated himself upon it. 
His costume was composed of a tunic of sable, 
covering a long robe of yellow silk, on which ap- 
peared the dragon with five claws, embroidered in 
jewels, and a fox-skin cap surmounted by a pear! of 
prodigious size. He was surrounded by princes of 
the blood and several governors of provinces, to 
whom had just been distributed tea in little wooden 
cups.. As for himself, he was sipping, with wander- 
ing eye and anxious brow, from a golden goblet, the 
milk of beans (extract from the seed of the Indian 
cytisas), which a cup-bearer had just presented on 
his knees. 

Although he was still young, his features were 
already faded, his form bent, and some secret care 
seemed to have prematurely dried up the springs of 
life. He nevertheless roused himself from the spe- 
cies of reverie into which he had fallen, on hearing 
the herald utter the ery— 

“‘ Go and present yourself before the throne.” 

The principal mandarins of the court had, in faet, 
just entered, and were beginning to prostrate them- 
selves before the platform, when the crowd sudden- 
ly opened, and allowed to appear the censor Fo-hu, 
holding by the hand Effendon, clad in a new and 
magnificent costume. 

Both knelt before the throne, and bent their fore- 
heads to the ground; but, at sight of the censor and 
his companion, the emperor started: he made a 
sign, and both were brought upon the platform be- 
fore him. 

“Ts this the physician you have announced to 
me ?” he hastily inquired of Fo-hu. 

“Tt is, Son of Heaven,” replied the mandarin. 

“You guarantee his skill ?” 

“ The province of Ordus, of which my brother has 
been nominated by thee, is full of the miracles of 
this man.” 

The emperor turned towards the pretended phy- 
sician. 

“ And you,” said he, “do you hope to be able te 
restore me to health and strength ?” 

“T hope so,” replied Effendon, “provided thou 
hast confidence in thy slave.” 
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“ What am I to do?” resumed the invalid, with 
that submission which suffering gives. “I am ready 
to do all, to obey you in everything; only extin- 
guish the fire which burns here, and I will render 
thee richer than all the mandarins of the Middle 
Empire. But speak without delay, for pain admits 
of no trifling.” 

“ Before affording you any relief,” replied Effen- 
don, “ your slave must speak to you without wit- 
nesses,” 

The emperor made a gesture, and all the courtiers 
near him left the platform. 

When they were far enough not to be able to hear, 
the factor stooped towards the emperor, and, lower- 
ing his voice, said— 

“ They are deceiving you, great prince, and Hea- 
ven has sent me to save you! But do not speak,” 
added he, seeing that the emperor made a motion ; 
“do not be disturbed; do not utter a cry; make 
no gesture which could awaken suspicion, for they 
are looking at us.” 

“What do you know, then?” asked the anxious 
prince. 

“ T know that they have plotted your death.” 

“ Mine ?” 

“A part of the mandarins of the court are con- 
spiring to raise your successor to the throne; and 
this is the reason why your health has suddenly 
failed.” 

“ Ah, I had reason, then, for suspecting poison 
exclaimed the emperor. 

“Yes,” resumed Effendon. “ But your suspicions 
have alarmed them; and, as they have learned that 
the physician Wang-ti knows the most subtle means 
which leave no trace, and conduct the sick man to 
the tomb bya process which resembles convalescence, 
they have addressed themselves to me.” 

“So they have summoned you only to insure my 
ruin !” interrupted the emperor, whom this unex- 
pected revelation had thrown into a surprise min- 
gled with grief and indignation. “ And do you not 
know the names of these wretches ?” 

“Fo-hu alone has spoken to me. It is to him 
that I have promised to administer to you this very 
day the remedy which is to insure the success of 
their projects.” 

The emperor remained silent one moment, and 
seemed buried in deep reflection; at last, his fea- 
tures suddenly brightened, a gleam of almost joyous 
triumph illuminated them, and, turning towards 
Effendon, he said— 

“ Hast thou this remedy ?” 

The factor showed the phial of bronze contained 
in the physician’s casket. 

“ Fill this goblet,” said the emperor, extending to 
him the cup from which he had just drank. 

Effendon obeyed. Then the prince made a sign, 
and all the mandarins having approached, he re- 
sumed in a loud voice— 

“The sons of the dynasty of Han are protected 
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by heaven, and a great blessing is about to descend 
upon them.” 

“ What has happened, then ?” asked every voice 

“Look at this man,” resumed the emperor, “ and 
adore him as a protecting deity; for his science has 
discovered a beverage which not only relieves all 
diseases, but makes life revive in us, as summer 
makes the leaves bud.” 

All eyes were turned on Effendon, and a long 
murmur of admiration arose in the throng of cour- 
tiers. 

“ This beverage,” resumed the emperor, “I might 
reserve for myself alone ; but it has been said that 
the sovereign master ought to be like the dew to 
his subjects. For this reason, I wish my faithful 
servants to have their part in the treasure of life.” 

And seizing the cup, he added— 

“Let those then approach who would, like me, 
drink of the cup of health, strength, and youth.” 

At these words there was a great commotion 
among the throng of courtiers. Those who were 
ignorant of the plot eagerly advanced towards the 
platform, while the others remained behind, casting 
uneasy glances at each other. The emperor counted 
them with his eye; they were the highest officers 
of his empire! He summoned them by their names. 

“Why do not the most noble pass first ?” asked 
he, raising the golden cup. “Advance, advance, 
Fo-hu! I will commence by thee.” 

The censor, pale and trembling, took a few steps 
towards the throne; but suddenly he stopped, 
stretched out his hands and fell on his knees, ex- 
claiming that the physician was an impostor. His 
accomplices imitated him. Then the emperor rose 
threateningly, and exclaimed, in a terrible voice— 

“ Heaven has stamped the sign of tao (traitor) on 
your foreheads. Me, the father of my people, you 
have surrounded with your stratagems, as with a 
net, and are caught in it yourself. Blessed be the 
azure heavens! And you, soldiers, arrest these 
poisoners, and let torture force from them an avowal 
of their crime.” 

At these words, the guards ran from the doors of 
the hall, seized Fo-hu and his companions, and 
carried them away. 

The rest of the court seemed to be seized with 
terror. There was a moment of confusion, during 
which the customary ceremonials were forgotten. 
The most faithful servants of the emperor had sur- 
rounded the throne, acquainted themselves with the 
particulars of the plot, and loudly expressed their 
horror. At last their eyes rested on Effendon, who, 
in these first moments, had been forgotten, and the 
emperor, beckoning to him to approach, said kindly— 

“Come, thou who hast saved me! come, faithful 
Wang-ti, and whatever may be thy desires, express 
them ; they shall be granted.” 

The factor knelt. 

“Commence, then, by pardoning me for having 
deceived thee,” said he; “ for I am not a physician, 
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and my name is not Wang-ti. You see before you, 
Son. of Heaven, a barbarian foreigner who has 
braved all dangers to demand justice of you.” 

He related then, in detail, his own history without 
disguise, and everybody listened with astonishment 
and admiration. At last, when he had finished, the 
emperor beckoned to him to rise, and looking at 
him benevolently, said— ~ 

“ The sage excuses the tiger who sends the hunter 
to save her little ones; thou mayest, therefore, be 
pardoned for having violated the laws of the Son of 
Heaven for thy daughter. It is said, besides, that 
the sovereign emperor is a fountain of delight for 
all those who approach him. Rise, and hope, for if 
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she whom thou seekest yet breathes, she shal] be 
restored to thee.” 
# * % ” * * 

This promise was kept, and a month afterwards, 
Effendon set sail for America with Marie, whose 
tenderness for her father seemed to have increased. 
She had indeed comprehended the extent of this 
devotion which had surmounted all obstacles, and 
conquered, if we may so speak, impossibilities. So 
when one spoke in her presence of difficult enter- 
prises, in the success of which the vulgar refuse to 
believe, and Effendon repeated as usual— 

“ With will one may move mountains !” 

The mute never failed to add a sign which ex- 
pressed: “ And with love transport them.” 


VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY, 


BY HARLAND COULTAS, 


Tae Catyx anv CorottaA.—The sepals of the 
calyx are sometimes separated from each other, as in 
the buttercup ; at other times, they cohere together 
to a greater or less extent, as in the polyanthus. 
When the sepals are separated from one another, 
whatever may be their number, the calyx is said to 
be polysepalous, which means, literally, many se- 
pals ; but the term, as currently understood amongst 
botanists, is simply used to intimate the absence of 
any degree of cohesion amongst them, and is equi- 
valent in meaning to the expression sepals distinct. 
When the sepals are united by their margins, in a 
greater or less degree, the calyx is said to be mono- 
sepalous (soves one, sepala a leaf). The same re- 
marks apply to the petals of the corolla, which is 
termed a polypetalous, or monopetalous corolla, ac- 
cording as its petals are separate from each other, 
or in a state of cohesion. 

It is well known that the parts of plants which 
grow closely together are apt to become coherent, 
the parts anastomosing with each other. Acci- 
dental unions of this kind amongst the leaves of 
plants are of common occurrence. Now, owing to 
the non-development of the floral internodes, the 
metamorphosed leaves which constitute the flower 
are necessarily brought into close contact, and hence 
they are more frequently found united with each 
other than the leaves of the stem. 

The gencral use of the calyx is to defend the 
more delicate parts of the flower from injury, either 
of the weather, or from the intrusion of insects, 
whilst in their young and unfolded state, and until 
they become more fully developed, when the seg- 
ments become detached from each other, and the 
corolla bursts forth. Sometimes the calyx falls as 
soon as the corolla expands, as in Sanguinaria Cana- 
densis, the bloodroot, one of our early spring 
flowers, the snow-white corolla of which is inclosed 
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in a calyx of two green leaves, which fall off as soon 
as the flower is fully blown; but, in many instances, 
the calyx remains after the corolla and other floral 
whorls have faded and fallen, as a protecting enve- 
lope to the fruit; in this case, it is said to be per- 
sistent (per through, and sisto to remain). 

We have said that in a complete flower we find, 
without the stamens and pistils, two whorls of 
progressively metamorphosed leaves, the calyx, 
which is the exterior whorl, and the corolla placed 
immediately within the calyx. Now, by the non- 
development of the floral internodes, the parts of 
the flower are brought together, so that these two 
outer floral whorls can the more readily exercise 
their protective functions, and envelop and shelter 
the more delicate internal parts of the flower. 

A great many plants, however, have only one 
floral envelope exterior to the stamens and pistils, 
as, for example, the hyacinth and the lily. The 
early botanists differed amongst themselves as to the 
term by which this single floral envelope ought to be 
distinguished from the others. Tournefort and Lin- 
neeus called it the calyx when it was green, and 
bore the general character of a calyx, and gave it 
the general name of corolla when, by its color and 
the delicacy of its tissue, it approximated to that 
organ. But this distinction is utterly worthless, for 
the same organ may vary in color without changing 
its nature. Thus in the fuchsia, or ladies’ ear-drop, 
and in Salvia splendens, one of the Mexican sages, 
the calyx is of the same bright scarlet color as the 
corolla, and, in the white water-lily and magnolia, 
the sepals gradually approximate in color to the 
petals. Hence it is now agreed amongst botanists, 
when a flower has but one envelope to its stamens 
and pistils, to consider it as a calyx, whatever may 
be its color and form, é 

In the cells of the petals, chlorophy] is not formed, 
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but chromule (xeg%ue, color), a coloring matter 
which exists in the cells in a fluid form, and to 
the presence of which is to be attributed tho beauty 
and variety of colors exhibited by the petals. This 
shows that the leaves of the corolla exercise a dif- 
ferent influence on the atmosphere from those of 
the stem. It has been found by experiment that, 
while the chlorophyl, or green substance of the leaves, 
is formed by the decomposition of the carbonic acid, 
and the separation of the carbon from the oxygen, 
which thus escapes from the leaves into the air, 
purifying the atmosphere which we breathe, the 
formation of the chromule, which gives to the petals 
their beautiful hues, is the result of the absorption 
of the oxygen and the evolution of the carbonic 
acid. Whilst the green leaves of plants, therefore, 
purify the air, their beautiful flowers contaminate 
it, although to a degree, of course, which is rela- 
tively insignificant. 

The chromule, or coloring substance of plants, is 
by no means confined to their petals, but sometimes 
pervades the sepals of the calyx, as we have already 
shown, and is even occasionally extended into the 
tissue of the bracts and ordinary leaves of the stem. 
The beautiful wild flower called Castilleja euchro- 
ma, or the painted cup, owes all its beauty to its 
conspicuous and deep scarlet bracts; and in Croton 
pictum, a plant which may be frequently met with 
in conservatories, the chromule tints the ordinary 
leaves of the plant. The analogy of the petals to 
the leaf is thus clearly traceable ; and, however dis- 
similar the petals of the corolla may appear to the 
ordinary leaves on the stem of some plants, so that 
we may feel disposed to regard them as separate 
ergans, yet the evidence afforded by these transition 
forms shows the intimate connection subsisting be- 
tween the petal, the sepal, and the bract, and the 
common origin of the whole of them from the ordi- 
nary stem-leaf, of which they are but modifications. 

Tue Sramens.—These organs are situated imme- 
diately within the corolla, and form the third verti- 
cil of the flower. They constitute, collectively, the 
androecium (dvie a male, and oioy habitation), or 
the male sexual organs of the plant. 

A stamen, when complete, consists of three parts, 
the filament, or thread-like portion (Fig. 1) marked 





Fig. 1. 





a; the anther }, which is situated on the top of the 
filament, and which usually consists of two cells 
placed side by side, and attached to a prolongation of 
the filament, called the connectivum, or connective ; 
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and the pollen, or granular matter contained in the 
cells of the anther, by means of which the germen 
is impregnated. The stamens are very conspicuous 
in the garden lily, an examination of which flower 
will, in connection with our engraving, convey a 
very accurate conception of these important organs. 

In the stamens, the leaf undergoes such extensive 
structural changes that its parts can scarcely be re- 
cognized. That the stamens are only leaves which 
have undergone a greater metamorphosis or change 
of form, Nature herself teaches. All will allow the 
analogy of the petal to the leaf. Now, the conver- 
sion of stamens into petals is a common occurrence 
in plants which have numerous whorls of stamens, 
especially when such plants are brought under cul- 
tivation, as, for example, in the rose and peony; 
but in no plant is it seen more clearly than in the 
flower of the Nymphza alba, or white water-lily. 
In this flower, perfect stamens are formed in the 
centre, the filaments of which gradually enlarge 
towards the circumference, until at length the outer 
whorls of stamens exactly resemble petals, except 
in having their tops developed into yellow anthers, 
as seen at a and b in Fig. 2; and finally the anther 


Fig. 2. 





disappears altogether from the summit of the petal, 
as at c, and the metamorphosis is completed. 

In this manner, what are called double flowers are 
produced. The numerous whorls of colored petals 
in the rose and peony result from a metamorphosis 
of a part, or sometimes of the whole of their stamens 
into petals. This metamorphosis is the effect of 
cultivation, the normal number of petals in the rose 
being five, as is seen in the wild roses. A double 
flower, therefore, although an object of admiration 
to the gardener, is nevertheless justly regarded, 
scientifically, as a monstrosity. 

If all the stamens are converted into petals, the 
flower is necessarily sterile; but, if some of the sta- 
mens are perfect, even in a double flower, there may 
be frnite 














LEAVES FROM MY JOURNAL. 


RIO JANEIRO. 


A GREAT many writers would commence an article 
like this by a compliment to the fair readers of 
“ Godey,” by supposing (or saying they suppose, 
though they don’t) that they know all about the dis- 
covery of Brazil, and the early history of this place, 
its troubles with the Dutch and the French, and how 
it separated from Portugal, and became an inde- 
pendent government, &c. &c. Now, with all due 
respect to the said fair readers, the writer of this 
“ Leaf” doesn’t believe that they do know all this; 
for works on Brazil are scarce, and there has not 
yet appeared a single one which is worthy of the 
subject it has to treatof. One published some years 
ago, by Mr. Kidder, an American missionary, is de- 
cidedly the best; but is, at best, a very meagre 
work. Captain Wilkes, in his “ Narrative of the 
Exploring Expedition,” commences by calling this 
city San Salvador, which is the true name of what 
is known as Bahia; while this city is called after 
San Sebastian, the patron saint of Brazil, who, in 
the days of the early settlement of the country, and 
when the Portuguese adventurers were engaged in 
frequent contests with the aborigines, used fre- 
quently to assist in the front ranks of their battles, 
as Saint James, of Spain, was accustomed to assist 
the Spaniards in Mexico, according to the veracious 
accounts of Cortez’s expedition preserved by the 
reverend chroniclers who accompanied it. 

The above error is by no means the only one, or 
the greatest, in Wilkes’s narrative, which is one of 
the most inaccurate on the subject; but, as this is 
not a criticism on his work, we will pass on without 
further notice of it. 

Although very strongly tempted to indulge in a 
little description of the magnificent beauty of the 
scenery here, I will leave it to some future time, as 
this article is to be all about other matters, which 
probably will have more interest to the “ fair read- 
ers.” Thus, the great size of the Bay of Rio Ja- 
neiro (about twenty miles long, and, in some places, 
from ten to fifteen miles wide), where all the fleets 
of the world could ride with comfort and safety, the 
lofty “ Corcovado,” the curious “ Sugar Loaf,” with 
all else outside of the city, must be transferred to 
some other article or writer, for this is to treat of 
life in the city. 

To begin, then, with the city itself. It is a most 
irregular affair. What is called the city, has its 
streets laid out at right angles, and has the worst 
paved streets in the world; they are very narrow, 


too, and have very poor and narrow side-walks. 
44* 


Indeed, the streets are so narrow, that it is barely 
possible for two carriages to pass; and, to avoid 
collisions, or too great crowding, it is only allowed 
to drive in one direction in each particular street, a 
J being painted on the corner to indicate the 
direction permitted, as if carriages in Philadelphia 
were only allowed to go up Spruce, Chestnut, and 
Arch Streets, and down the alternate ones. There 
are a few, and very few, streets to which this rule 
does not apply. The suburbs of Rio are very ex- 
tensive, and might properly be all called the city, 
though they are known by the various names of 
Eugenho Velho, San Clemente, Botafogo, Catete, 
&c. &c., and spread over a surface of ground much 
larger than is covered by Philadelphia and all the 
districts. 

There are scarcely any public buildings in the 
place worthy of remark; the churches have no 
architectural merit either inside or outside, and the 
taste of their interior arrangements is of the most 
meretricious kind. The finest church here, the 
Candelaria, is in a narrow street, almost an alley, 
where it is entirely lost. 

There are two public buildings, however, which 
deserve notice, both from the superior style of their 
architecture and from the noble purposes to which 
they are devoted: the Misericordia hospital, and a 
hospital] for the insane, just finished, and opened 
under the direction of the “Santa Casa de Miseri- 
cordia,” which is the richest institution in Brazil, 
and which gives gratuitous relief, at both its hos- 
pitals, to all in need of it. 

The “ Misericordia” has many sources of reve- 
nue, some of them curious enough. Titles of no- 
bility are given here only for a lifetime, nobility not 
being hereditary in Brazil, and there is an abun- 
dance of marquises, condés, and barons who have 
been, and in some cases are still, engaged in all 
sorts of trade, have made large fortunes, and, hav- 
ing the small vanity to wish to be called “Senhor 
Condé,” have been willing to pay large sums of mo- 
ney for the honor. By some sort of tacit agree- 
ment, all the sums thus paid go to the “ Misericor- 
dia.” It has also become a matter of pride with 
rich old Brazilians, in making their wills, to leave 
immense sums to the same institution. Every ves- 
sel, also, which enters the harbor of Rio has to pay 
a certain sum to the “ Misericordia ;” and the high 
prize in the lottery, which draws every ten days, 
has 1000 mil reis (about $550) deducted from it, 
which also goes to the “ Misericordia.” As the 
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high prize is always drawn here, there is no small 
amount thus diverted from the gambler’s fortune’s 
smiles to a praiseworthy object. 

Apropos to the lotteries, it is decidedly a national 
institution. It is under the charge.of the govern- 
ment, and is very fairly conducted ; but, like lotte- 
ries everywhere, must be conducive 6f much misery. 
The tickets cost twenty mil reis (say $10), and the 
government only sells whole and half tickets; but 
there are small offices in every street, who subdi- 
vide the tickets into quarters, eighths, and twen- 
tieths, and thus bring them within the means of all 
the inhabitants. The rage for gambling in the lot- 
tery is something remarkable. It is hardly too 
much to say that everybody has a ticket. The 
humblest negro and the richest merchant alike in- 
vest their money in it; and it is said, though I 
don’t know with what truth, that many niercantile 
houses take a ticket in every lottery as a business 
speculation, entering the purchase regularly upon 
their books. 

The emperor himself sets the example by taking 
“No. 1” in every lottery—there are six thousand 
tickets, numbered from one to six thousand; but, 
up to the present time, his majesty has never drawn 
a prize worth mentioning. 

The distances between the several suburbs and 
the centre of the city being so great, has naturally 
led to the use of omnibuses, which are numerous 
enough, but very deficient in regularity. There is 
one line called Gondolas (why, it would be impos- 
sible to say, for they are merely very poor omni- 
buses), in which you have to sit until the “ buss” is 
full before you can start. As a consequence, there 
is not much way travel, passengers going the whole 
distance always. With these badly constructed 
vehicles, with only apologies for springs, and the 
badly paved streets, all in holes, riding in omni- 
buses here is only a matter of dire necessity ; there 
is neither comfort nor pleasure in it. 

Place aux Dames.—The ladies here are, as a gene- 
ral rule, very dark, very awkward, and—alas! that 
it must be said—very ugly. In no part of the world 
ean so much ugliness and so few good looks be met. 
Nowhere would the expression, “ the fair daughters 
of Eve,” be so misplaced. Nowhere does the fe- 
male sex possess so little attraction. Why is this? 
Let us see what is their habit of life, and how they 
are prepared to be wives and mothers. The little 
girl in Brazil plays with the little negroes about the 
house until she is nine or ten years old. Mother or 
elder sisters are of no service to her. At ten years 
old, she will be sent to school, and the schools here 
are very poor, and may learn or not the meagre 
lessons given her. She learns, generally, French 
as well as Portuguese, and recently (the schools are 
improving) they study English. If she can learn, 
she does learn the piano: everybody here, male and 
female, seems to learn the piano. Ata very early 
age, sometimes at twelve years old, she is married ; 


at fourteen years, it is very common. At thirteen 
years of age, then, the Brazilian woman (?) may be 
a mother. How well prepared is she to educate a 
family? What can be expected of the men and 
women of Brazil, while their parents are such as 
above described? Boys of eighteen and nineteen 
(still at college) frequently get married, and are the 
fathers of Brazil. Generally speaking, however, 
the men marry late, and their marriage is generally 
“ de convenance.” 

Of course, I have given an extreme case in talk- 
ing of marriage at twelve years of age; but it is 
still very common. As to fourteen, it is as common 
as marriages at seventeen are with us. I have been 
told by a lady here that, going to pay a wedding 
visit to a young bride (of thirteen), she found her 
playing with her doll, which she had taken with her 
to the house she had gone to preside over. And, 
about a year ago, there was an advertisement in the 
newspapers here, seeking a “middle-aged lady, of 
respectable family and education, as a companion 
to a child (menina), just married, to teach her the 
duties of her new station,” or words to thai effect. 

Conversation, of course, these ladies have none. 
What can they talk about? They can gossip, can 
talk scandal (and nowhere is there so much of it as 
here), and discuss the opera or dancing; beyond 
that all is blank. There is no literature here, no 
“ Lady’s Book.” The daily reading consists in the 
“ feuilleton” in the newspaper, which is usually a 
Portuguese translation of a novel by Dumas or 
Sue. 

We have had, in the last two years, “ Dieu Dis- 
pose,” “ Miss Mary,” “ Dieu et Diable,” and such 
like valuable literature, and we are now having 
small doses daily of “ La Marquise Sanglante,” by 
the Countess Dash (?). As to what is going on in 
the world outside of them, they know almost as lit- 
tle of it as if they lived in Pekin. This is hard 
measure to serve out to the ladies of Brazil; but 
“tis true, ’tis pity, and pity ’tis ’tis true.” 

Of c.urse, there are many brilliant exceptions to 
this state of things; but the general rule is such, 
and there is not much chance of its becoming bet- 
ter until another generation shall have grown up. 

There is no walking about in the streets here; no 
Alameda, as in Spanish cities. In all directions, as 
you walk the streets, you see female heads sticking 
out of the windows ; and, in some cases, where they 
appear to be particularly lazy, they seem to have 
knocked a pane of glass out of the sash, that they 
may put their heads out without the trouble of rais- 
ing the window. 

Society is altogether a formal affair here; balls 
and parties there are plenty, but no social gather- 
ings, no running in to tea with a neighbor, as with 
us. No flirtations are allowed here (what a priva- 
tion to the ladies!); a young gentleman asks & 
young lady to dance, stands up and goes through 
the figures with her (but seldom says anything to 
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his partner, for it is not “ proper”), and then takes 


her back to her mother. No walking in the streets 
here with gentlemen, unless the whole family, or at 
least the mother, be along. 

But I am spinning out this article to an unrea- 
sonable extent, and must postpone much more there 
is to describe to another time. 

I cannot close, however, without telling the fair 
readers of “ Godey” something about the emperor ; 
of course, they are curious to know what sort of 
person he is. He is twenty-seven years old, is 
about six feet one or two inches in height, and very 
stout, becoming corpulent; he has a light complex- 
ion, and brown hair and beard, which he gets from 
his Austrian mother. He is remarkably well edu- 
cated in books ; but, having been brought up entire- 
ly by priests and women, and having had no inter- 
course with equals in his early days, he wants 
“ savoir faire,” and is very unsociable in his man- 


; ners. He is quite a handsome man, but is fast be- 
coming too fat for good looks. 

The empress is four years older than the emperor, 
an unfortunate thing for her, I fear, as in a few 
years she will look more like his mother than his 
wife. She is everything that is pleasant, amiable, 
affable, and good, charitable in the extreme, and 
beloved by everybody. She is not handsome, but 
$ has a good face, with a very sweet expression ; and, 
if “handsome is as handsome does,” her majesty, 
Dona Theresa Maria Christina, is a beauty. It is 
strange that it should be so; indeed, it is almost 
miraculous, when you think that she is sister of the 
King of Naples, of Queen Christina of Spain, and 
of the Duchess of Berry. 

And now having found, in her majesty, a plea- 
sant subject to dwell upon, I will wish you a happy 
New Year, and a prosperous one, and close for the 
CoRTEz. 





$ present. 
Rio JANEIRO, January, 1853. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Tue rattling of drums, the sharp discharge of 
musketry, and the indescribable confusion incident 
to the movement of vast bodies of men, announced 
the departure of Napoleon from Wilna. Far out on 
the plain, so distant that the music at its head 
scarcely disturbed the loitering car, marched the van- 
guard of the Grand Army; and through the thronged 
streets of the Russian town, endless columns poured 
forth in dark and bristling lines. At intervals came 
troops of horsemen, their steeds impatiently pawing 
the ground, and neighing in response to their com- 
rades on the open plain. And now more frequently 
rumbled the artillery and baggage-wagons, startling 
the gazer by their number and equipments, and 
filling him with awe at the genius of the mighty 
conqueror, at whose bidding this host of men and 
army of warlike munitions had been suddenly evoked 
as from some world unknown or forbidden to all 
other men. 

They formed a study of no common interest-—the 
faces of these iron soldiers, engaged in an ex- 
pedition, in splendor, magnitude, and prospective 
result, the greatest which the world has ever seen. 
Here was realized the utmost of ambition. Here 
was seen the culmination of the intensest desires of 
skilful despotism ; a despotism so symmetrical and 
perfect, that those who shuddered most at its infernal 
spirit, yielded the most ready acquiescence to the 
fascinations of its godlike power. Never before had 
the genius of the Corsican been so completely in the 
ascendant. For the time no man dared call himself 


his own. 
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And, as the Grand Army passed on, in the face 

of each soldier might be read the spirit working be- 
neath. The French conscript, fresh from his ances- 
tral acres, which he had ever longed to leave for the 
bivouac and the field, wore upon his countenance 
only the expression of exultation and joy. The 
$ veteran on whose breast you might perceive the 
medal of Austerlitz or Marengo, marched with the 
mien of a Roman legionary, confident and secure in 
the genius of his commander, as when he heard his 
clear voice ring amid the perils of Wagram, or saw 
him push out in his frail skiff to the raft of Tilsit, to 
dictate terms of peace to two fallen emperors. The 
aged soldier renewed his youth, the boy’s sinews 
were stiffened like steel at the sound of the constant 
watchword —“ To Moscow! to Moscow!” It was 
only in the muttered execrations of the conquered 
Austrian or Prussian, whom the vicissitudes of for- 
tune had forced into an ungrateful service against 
their hereditary ally, that you might read the omen 
which casts its black and growing shadow over the 
campaign. 

The welcome command of “ Halt!” had been given 
to the army, and each soldier was busily engaged in 
preparing his noonday meal, when a young officer 
detached himself from his company, and rode swiftly 
to the wagons at the rear of the column. Arriving 
at one distinguished from the rest by its superior 
elegance and finish, and showing by its equipments 
its peculiar use, he gently lifted the curtain and said, 
in a low tone— 

“ And how is Paul, now that we are once more on 
; the road to fame and Moscow?” 

“Alas!” answered the sick man, wearily raising 
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himself on his elbow; “I feel as yet none of that 
strength which my good doctor promised me when 
you begged me away from the hospital at Wilna. It 
is dreadful to lie here, and hear the moving life 
without, and feel one’s self cut off from it all; to 
catch the joyful shout of the soldiers, and to reflect 
that it must be long before one’s own voice can be 
raised in the cry for /a Belle France! But courage, 
Paul, and don’t make your comrades melancholy! 
How well you look, Pierre; and that cross, too—ah! 
don’t try to hide it; Paul will earn one also, if he 
ever escapes from this wagon! And do you know 
that the emperor looked in on me to-day, and was 
delighted with my stubborn determination to go on 
with the Grand Army? And, as he passed on, I 
heard him humming— 


‘Marlborough s’en va A la guerre, 
Ne sait quand il reviendra!’ 


That last line—your Paul has had it running in his 
head ever since. I hope we may not return till we 
have finished our work !” 

“ Bravo, Paul!” replied the officer; “dying men 
don’t talk like this! The Lancers will see their 
favorite lieutenant at their head again in a month, 
and, meantime, perhaps you are as well off here as 
we who labor so hard to get over these everlasting 
deserts. As for the Legion of Honor, Paul, you 
deserve a cross much more than I, for your heroic 
patience in this tedious sickness. And see, I am 
going to share my dinner with you to-day. Here is 
an omelet [ prepared last night; for I knew how 
fond you used to be of omelet, and how much better 
it is for you than thin soups, now that you ought to 
be growing strong again. Why you eat like a vete- 
ran already! Let it be a sweetener to every morsel, 
that in a few months we shall be entering Paris with 
the spoils of that heathenish old Kremlin, and our 
gay city dames will no longer be cruel, for will we 
not be heroes of the Grand Army? Adieu! Expect 
me again at evening, and keep your courage up !” 
And the warm-hearted Pierre galloped off. 

Left to himself, Paul attempted to sleep, but his 
feelings had become somewhat excited, and this, 
with the motion of the wagon, which had once more 
begun its rude joltings, baffled his efforts. 
~ “Tt is along time,” he soliloquized, “since I have 
had an opportunity to review these mementos of 
my past life!” and he carefully opened a small casket 
which reposed at the head of his couch. “ Pierre 
talks of gay women, but how shall I forget that one 
who was only dear to me the moment she was 
snatched away, but whom I loved in a moment suffi- 
ciently for a lifetime! Now these silent tokens shall 
bring up to me the dead past, and I will live those 
days over again! I have not written my thoughts 
since I entered the army. Sometimes I think I dare 
not. I am more ambitious than I was then, when I 
stained the white leaves of this little book with 
words like these.” 
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He turned over a few leaves of the journal and 
read to himself in a low tone—“ Pierre has just left 
us—our play-ground is deserted! The fields look 
mournful. The birds do not sing as sweetly as they 
did. I have lost a friend. 

“ Pierre has gone to the military school. It is a 
great way off, and he is to be allowed very little 
liberty. He says they will make a great general of 
him if he obeys weil, and that in a few years he will 
be able to serve the emperor. For my part, I am 
sorry that he ever thought of going to war. I don’t 
see what there is in war to make it so popular. Very 
many of the young farmers and tradesmen of the 
village have gone to serve on the conscription, and 
but few of them have come back. And father, who 
does not see any reason to hate the Austrians and 
Prussians, says that the emperor is too ambitious. 
But then he adds, ‘ he loves the people.’ 

“ For my part, though I should love very much to 
be with Pierre, I intend to be a good citizen and 
stay at home. If the conscription takes me—and 
it is coming down more and more among the young 
men, every year—I shall hire Baptiste, the gardener, 
to go in my stead. I am afraid he is a coward, 
though he often talks of setting out for the wars, 
and is forever shouting out, ‘ Vive ’ Empereur!’” 

“ Ah,” said Paul, “I was a mere boy then. I will 
turn a few more leaves.” 

“T never thought I should like parties and /¢tes 
so well. But a year or two ago, when mother made 
a féte for my sisters, I refused to come into the rooms, 
or to dance on the lawn; and I remember how mor- 
tified I was when a group of misses ran out into the 
garden, and surprised me in my working-dress, read- 
ing about Prince Cherry, under the apple-tree. But 
now I feel at my ease among the ladies—I have 
grown as tall as a man; and the other evening, at a 
dance, I heard Madame D——, from Lyons, inquire 
of her partner who that graceful young man by the 
sofa was. I think she meant me. And my mus- 
tache is certainly promising! 


a * * * * * 
“Tam puzzled to account for the interest Mdlle. 
F—— has recently taken in mo. She is, I know, a 


little older than myself, and her disposition is not 
calculated to harmonize with mine; for she is bold 
and ambitious beyond most women, and I am so void 
of ambition that Pierre says I am good for nothing 
but a country curé, or at least a quiet scholar. Nor 
can I imagine why my conversation should please 
her, for I know nothing of the great world, and she 
has spent half her life in Paris. I shall see her 
again this evening. ‘ 
* oa * * ? * 

“So soon! Is it possible that she loves me—that 
her love is returned—that we are henceforth all the 
world to each other? How little could a prophet 
ever have foreseen all this! And how little could he 
have read, in those gay scenes and brilliant saloons, 
the secrets of our destiny! I do not blame myself, 
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for I am proud of the affections of a woman so 
beautiful and gifted; yet she has a haughty and im- 
perious nature, and I know not how it will accom- 
modate itself to the quiet of a philosopher. 

* * ce * # * 

“Daily I feel that something is wanting to that 
perfect love which I ought to cherish toward dear 
Victorine. It may be useless in me to indulge the 
thought, but I doubt if more than my pride and 
feelings are interested. She loves me deeply, I am 
conscious, although I am unworthy of such affection. 
Our characters are so opposite that I must make 
sacrifices to insure lasting harmony. I must soar to 
her views—she must not descend to mine. I will go 
into the army. I will win honors under the em- 
peror. I will return, and she shall meet me with a 
proud and delighted heart, for she shall find her 
early confidence not misplaced. 

“ All is settled. To-morrow I start for Brienne. 
I have written my determination to Pierre. I have 
resisted the entreaties of my parents. I have bid 
adieu to Victorine. She weeps, but I can see she 
is proud of the resolution I have taken. We are to 
correspond by every post. The rascal Baptiste pre- 
tends to be sorry that he cannot go to the wars with 
me. The abbé merely says, ‘My son, prove yourself 
worthy your country and Victorine!’ The last in- 
junction would make a hero of a coward.” 

“Alas!” sighed the young man, covering his face 
for a moment, “I scarcely dare to read more! Those 
dreadful days are too fresh in my memory! Why 
did I relate them with such minuteness?” And he 
impatiently turned over a handful of pages. 

“No letters fora week! And I have written daily. 
In a few months more I shall join the army, and 
then for glory and Victorine! How glowingly she 
paints our future destiny: myself the suceessful 
soldier—she the proud wife. Dear girl! she shall 
shine in courts; for she first opened my eyes to am- 
bition and fame. 

* * @ * * * 

“They write that she is unwell; their letters are 
filled with strange hints—hints that I cannot under- 
stand, and can only interpret unfevorably. Her 
illness is but trifling, and the physician argues well. 
If so, why send to Paris for advice? and why con- 
ceal it from me so long that she was ill? And why 
urge it on me not to be alarmed, and not to distress 
Pierre with my sorrow, if there is no need for alarm 
and anxiety? I must hold myself in instant readi- 
ness to start at any moment. I must apply for 
permission to go when necessary. 

# # % * * © 

“ Good God, she is dying! I have only seen her 
once, and then she did not know me—me who would 
die for her! They were holding her in their rude 
grasp, and when I bid them cease, they told me she 
would destroy herself if her hands were free! They 
commanded me from the room, but I would not go; 
I resolved to wait till she returned to her mind. I 








wished to be the first one whom her reviving con- 
sciousness would recognize. 
* * * * * * 

“ After days of gloom and sorrow, and nights of 
dreary watching, I was at length addressed by my 
right name. Alas, how feeble were the lips that 
pronounced it! How mournful in their paleness, 
and yet how serene and lovely in their expression ! 
I stood at her bedside, her hand in mine—the un- 
seen hand of the grim angel over us both. ‘ Paul,’ 
she whispered, ‘Paul!’ I knelt by her, and her 
last words flowed into my heart, as the last drops 
of a summer cloud melt into the earth, while the 
cloud vanishes forever. ‘I have loved you, Paul, 
deeply and truly ; how truly you can never know! 
I am going to leave you. I will not ask you to re- 
member me. If you forget Victorine, she will not 
forget to watch over you. You will find some other 
Victorine, less proud and more loving than the 
first. Over her, too, I will watch, and will love her 
for your sake. Honor God—your country. Be 
your ambition ever noble as now. And when, in a 
few days, you go to the camp and the field, bear 
with you a resolve worthy of yourself—to do no- 
thing but what is virtuous and good. And here I 
have prepared you a little packet. Open it when— 
when I am gone, and cherish its contents for her 
sake who loved you so well. Kiss me, Paul—there 
—let me lean on you, for lam growing very weak’— 

“¢ Quick! exclaimed the euré; ‘she is dying !’ 

“ ¢ Merciful Heaven!’ I cried ; ‘ she is falling from 
my arms! Her eyes—O God! is this death?” 

And, as the sick man closed the book, he took 
from the casket a curiously-fashioned bracelet, on 
which was engraved the simple legend— 


“ LOVE, THE CHILD OF SYMPATHY.—V. F.” 


He gazed at it long and earnestly, at times bury- 
ing his face in his hands, and giving way to pas- 
sionate grief. At length the excitement passed 
away, and, with the jewel firmly locked in his grasp, 
he sank to sleep. 

* & ® * s * 

A few months after the events narrated in these 
brief notes, Paul Dubois and Pierre Chatelet entered 
the army—the former a prey to a seemingly incur- 
able melancholy. In every engagement, they at- 
tracted attention by their courage and their singular 
attachment—ever fighting side by side, each intent 
upon the safety of the other. By degrees, Paul re- 
covered his spirits, and began to mix among the 
ordinary pleasures of young men. Still, it was ob- 
servable that his actions were regulated by princi- 
ples higher and more sublime in result than those 
of most of his fellows. He was wont sternly to re- 
prove all deviations from the laws of honor and mo- 
rality, all indications of a downward tendency in 
desire. As his brother officers saw that his charac- 
ter as a soldier became more eminent and admirable, 
by reason of its stern virtues, they unconsciously 











imitated him. His influence was widely felt. All 
who knew him loved him. And thus it happened 
that when, in the flush of awakening hopes, and at 
the very outset of the expedition wherein he had 
expected to reap a rich harvest of honor, he was 
prostrated by a painful disease, his fellow-soldiers 
felt for him so deep a sympathy, as to entreat with 
much earnestness that he might still accompany 
them. And, though he daily lost strength, his 
enthusiasm seemed but to kindle the more. His 
physician shook his head; but the sick man cared 
not for the uncomfortable pallet, the unwholesome 
food, nor the harsh motion of the wagon, so long as 
the rude soldier who marched by his side chanted 
the warlike chorus— 


“To Moscow! to Moscow!” 


CHAPTER IT 


“T am afraid, Monsieur le Général,” said the sur- 
geon to the chief of division, “that we shall be 
obliged to leave our friend, Paul Dubois, as a pri- 
soner of war in some wayside cottage, for he cannot 
hold out to Smolensk.” 

“Nay,” interposed Pierre, who had just ridden 
up; “I have been with him constantly on the 
march, and he is as eager as ever to go on. To 
leave him here would be even worse than death.” 

“ Ah, my good friend,” answered the surgeon, 
“in that wagon he cannot live twenty-four hours 
longer. I repeat it, general, our only hope is in 
leaving him. It is a great loss to the division, and 
a melancholy fate to so brave and enthusiastic an 
officer. But we have no alternative.” 

The general consulted a moment with his staff. 

“Go, then,” he said to Pierre and the surgeon; 
“go to the Lieutenant Paul Dubois, and inform him 
that, in the opinion of the medical staff and his 
brother officers, it is unsafe and impossible for him 
to proceed with us. Express my sincere regrets at 
the circumstances which separate us, and my ardent 
hope that, ere the campaign is over, we may meet 
again under better omens; and see that he is put in 
comfortable quarters. As for you, Captain Pierre 
Chatelet, you have full permission to use all time 
and camp equipage necessary for this purpose; and 
may you have a favorable report to give me when I 
next see you. And now, gentlemen, to your pa- 
tient.” 

Paul received the intelligence of his destination 
with less grief than Pierre and the surgeon had an- 
ticipated. In truth, his illness had, in the last few 
days, gone far towards weakening the energies of 
life and passion, and a languid sigh was all the re- 
sistance he offered. The horses were turned into a 
by-road. The murmur of the great army gradually 
died away, and at last the eyes of the sick man, as 
he gazed through the parted curtains, rested only 
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on his attendant and the devoted Pierre. On each 
side the broad fields lay basking in the bright sun- 
light, and in the distance a white cottage appeared, 
solitary amid a grove of tall pines, and at the mect- 
ing of roads which branched out in every direction 
over the cultivated plain. 

“ And there,” sighed Pierre, coming to his side, 
“ there is, without doubt, your prison-house, on your 
road to Fame. Now, Paul, you have indeed an op- 
portunity of showing the strength of your philoso- 
phy and your religion. You know that I cannot be 
spared from the army. God give us a joyful meet- 
ing at a not distant day !” 

“We ask permission, may it please you,” said 
Pierre, bowing very low to a comely Russian, who 
came forward from the house to view the unwonted 
spectacle of a military equipage at his very door, 
“to leave with you an invalid officer of the French 
army. Of necessity, his life is in your hands, and I 
am not miscalculating on the generosity of a subject 
of Alexander, when I say that I feel he is safe with 
you. And if, sir, at a future time, a ransom shall 
be required, your demands cannot exceed our will- 
ingness.” 

“ A Russian’s duty is ever to his fellow-men,” re- 
plied the farmer, lifting the curtain of the wagon ; 
“and therefore the sick man shall be to me as a 
brother. For your emperor and his wars, I detest 
them. But this is needless now. Catherine,” he 
continued, returning to the door, “ bid the servants 
hither.” 

In a moment there appeared a fair, slight girl, 
followed by two or three of the household. 

“Take carefully now the couch from the wagon,” 
said the Russian, “and lay the stranger in the 
shaded room. Go, girl,” he added to his daughter ; 
“ seo that all is ready above.” 

“ Ah, sir,” sighed Paul, as, supported by the arm 
of the faithful Pierre, he gazed from his couch at 
the simple but tasteful apartment in which he had 
been laid, and at the earnest face of the Russian 
bending over him, “how can I thank you for so 
unlooked-for a kindness from one whom men would 
call my enemy ?” 

“God is all-wise,” answered the host, “and I 
have a son in the army of Alexander. It may be 
that he will yet have cause to bless a Frenchman.” | 

The rays of the sun slanted through the narrow 
window, and fell higher and higher on the wall. 
The regular breathings of Paul told of more beauti- 
ful sleep than had visited him for weeks. 

“T will leave him now,” said Pierre, “ and avoid 
the sorrows of leave-taking. Put away that casket 
quietly, Baptiste. There, let us go.” 

“ And,” answered the Russian, brushing a tear 
from his cheek, “he shall wake and find a friend. 
Poor fellow! but he is very like my Ivan, and him 
I shall not see for many weary months, for Russia 
needs him.” 

That night Pierre, within the tent of the general, 
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told of his finding a Russian who had almost per- 
suaded him to break his sword. This officer sealed 
a dispatch to the emperor, in which it announced 
that a vacancy had occurred in a corps of his divi- 
sion, formerly under the command of Lieutenant 
Paul Dubois. And, at tho same hour, Paul, open- 
ing his languid eyes from a dream, in which fan- 
tasies of disease seemed mellowed and changed to 
angelic visions, gazed upon the half-averted and 
shaded face of a young girl, who, by the softening 
light of a dim taper, and from the low, sweet melody 
issuing from her scarce moving lips, might have 
been mistaken by a sounder judgment than his for 
an inhabitant of another sphere. 








CHAPTER III. 


AwAKeENtnG from a long and refreshing sleep, 
with a confused recollection of the beautiful vision 
of the preceding night, Paul composed himself for a 
survey of the abode in which, for the present, he 
was domesticated. The room where he lay was 
small, and tastefully furnished, exhibiting, in a 
thousand particulars, the tokens of graceful and 
feminine care. His couch, albeit somewhat coarse, 
was of the whitest linen; upon the low mantle, the 
humble chairs, and the frames of the simple pic- 
tures, not a stain or speck of dirt was visible. One 
window was open, looking out on green and dewy 
fields ; the song of birds floated cheerfully in; the 
din of the marching army was no longer heard; the 
jolting of the sick wagon was forgotten. The inva- 
lid had already begun to retrace his steps to the 
portals of life. 

A light step in the passage, and the Russian 
maiden came softly in, lingering modestly for an 
instant on the threshold. 

“ And how has monsieur slept ?” she inquired, in 
the purest French. “ We much feared to disturb 
you last night. Monsieur is very sick ; but we can 
give you rest and quiet, and we can prepare your 
food, such as is good for the sick; and we have a 
physician: oh, he is a wonderful man! and he lives 
but a few versts off.” 

“ Ah,” replied Paul, “ perhaps my nurse of last 
night is the better physician ; at least,” continued 
he, in the natural language of compliment, “one 
kind look from you does me more good than a whole 
packet of the doctor’s drugs. Your air is wonder- 
fully refreshing, too; and, really, I faney I begin 
to have an appetite!” 

“ Monsieur shall not complain of hunger,” said 
Catherine; and, gliding from the room, she soon 
returned with a small salver, on which were dis- 
played the materials of a meal which, to the eyes 
of the invalid, accustomed for months to the rude 
food of the camp, appeared tempting beyond all de- 
scription. There might have been nothing alluring 
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to the epicure in that savory bread and plain broth ; 
but their very simplicity, together with the grace 
of the fair girl by whom they were offered, made 
them more delicious to Paul than the most costly 
feast. And Paul’s situation caused him to depend 
upon his nurse for those little attentions which in- 
valids ever exact. Those blue eyes looked only 
sympathy ; those fresh lips opened only in pleasant 
smiles and pleasant words. 

“ Ah,” said he, “ might I not with reason forbid 
the man of drugs, with you for a nurse ?” 

“ Nay, cir, if you flatter me, I cannot stay with 
you. You must remain very quiet, monsieur, and I 
will read to you; and, when you grow a little 
stronger, you shall tell me of the war, and the Grand 
Army, and of France. My mother was from France. 
Saint Mary! Why do men love to kill one an- 
other, when our Master bids us live in peace? Yet 
my own brother must leave us to fight for Russia.” 

So day by day the hours passed away in that still 
chamber. As Paul gathered strength, he loved to 
tell the simple maiden of France, of the broad lands 
through which he had passed in his marchings, of 
the many scenes in which his soldier life had been 
spent. He grew more fond of watching Catherine’s 
light form, as she moved about the apartment, ar- 
ranging its exquisite order; or when, in the still 
twilight, her golden hair streaming over her shoul- 
ders, she sat by his bedside singing him to sleep 
with her ancestral ballads. By degrees, her imag 
formed itself on his heart, and lent form and color- 
ing to his deepest reveries. Ah, Paul! Paul! there 
is a meaning in that simple motto in yonder casket, 
which you both will have applied to yourselves be- 
fore you are aware. 

The Russian, too, was a frequent visitor in the 
chamber of the sick man. But his talk was of 
realities, of truths, which could not fail to urge 
themselves with great weight upon men interested 
in the mighty struggle then going on almost within 
hearing. 

“ Let us,” Lossmin would say, “ view these things 
as friends, and from a common ground, It is now 
August, and the frosts of autumn are already begin- 
ning to be felt. Your emperor has not yet arrived 
within sight of Moscow: the last courier announced 
to me that he had but just left Smolensk. Your 
army is already suffering famine. You will reach 
Moscow in September, and you will have left one 
quarter of your army on the road. Russia will not 
then be conquered. You will be as far as ever from 
the realization of your ambition. Would you pro- 
ceed farther, winter would shut you in from behind. 
Would you remain at Moscow—where would you 
get your supplies? You cannot buy them of us— 
you cannot convey them from beyond the Niemen 
in winter—you cannot sow your seed and reap har- 
vest on the snow. Let your emperor make peace, 
if he can, now that the sword is in sight of the 
scabbard. As for conquering Russia, it were impos- 
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sible, though there was no such thing as winter. 
The moment you retreat, you will find yourselves 
beset on every side by our light troops and Cos- 
sacks. Your emperor is playing a fearful game; 
let him look well to his pieces.” 

“Stay,” replied Paul; “you know not our 
strength nor our emperor. He will make peace in 
your capital, He will pledge Alexander under the 
shadow of the great cross of St. Ivan. He will re- 
ceive your ambassadors at Paris before the Cossacks 
shall have found their way back to their native 
deserts. Fate has kept us from the contest, but it 
gives you an object of pride and hope in a warlike 
son—me, in a friend dearer than a brother. May 
God render them safe home from the conflict !” 

“ Amen !” ejaculated Lossmin. “Are you strong 
enough to walk to-day? It would do you good to 
venture into my wheat-fields. They shall yet feed 
our brave soldiers at Moscow !” 

Days rolled on. August passed away, and Sep- 
tember came, bringing golden twilights and sharpen- 
ing airs, reddening the broad fields, and lending a 
richer shade to the dark pine and hemlock. Paul 
had escaped from the confinement of his chamber. 
Although a prisoner, no one could have been more 
at liberty. And Catherine—whom he used laugh- 
ingly to call his jailer—never was minister of justice 
more lenient. Those long walks—how inexpressi- 
bly delicious, in the fresh, sunny air! And the elo- 
quence of the young man—how captivating to a 
susceptible mind which had hitherto never opened 
itself to the rude influences around! Her feelings 
to the young man, while he lay on his couch of 
pain, she had easily excused to herself as the off- 
spring of compassion ; how was it that, as he hourly 
became less an object of pity, those feelings hourly 
increased in intensity? The minutes began to seem 
long when he was absent. Paul, too, was attached 
to the gentle girl by stronger inclinations than could 
lie to the charge of gratitude or alleviated loneli- 
ness. Her character, so pure, so confiding, so sym- 
pathetic, seemed the full realization of all he had 
imagined in his Eutopia of love. So, while he 
cherished the memory of Victorine, he allowed his 
thoughts to dwell at liberty upon the Russian 
maiden. As for Lossmin, his sagacity was some- 
what blunted by time—he had outlived romance. 
If Catherine had had a mother, she might have 
been warned of her indiscretion; for so a prudent 
mother would infallibly have termed it. 

The visits of the courier began to be more fre- 
quent, as the needs of the empire demanded that its 
inhabitants, and especially those near its great 
roads, should be acquainted with the progress of the 
war. The carnage of Borodino, the desertion of 
Moscow, had been communicated in fearfully rapid 
succession to the startled inmates of the house of 
Lossmin ; and one evening, as Lossmin himself was 
sitting moodily at his door, a breathless courier 
placed in his hands a letter from his son, at the 
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same time loudly demanding an extra reward for 
the danger he had incurred in passing the hostile 
lines. 

“ My honored father”—for so the letter ran—“ our 
trust is in that God who watches over the destinies 
of righteous men, and also in our father-sovereign 
Alexander and our own good swords. Moscow is in 
ruins; our rearguard have finished their mournful 
work of desolation, and the French conqueror lords 
it only over a heap of ashes. He has sought peace ; 
but our brave Alexander has vowed not to sheath 
the sword while the enemy remains on Russian 
ground. 

“T cannot write more now. We have fallen on 
fearful times. Our capital is deserted—our here- 
after is uncertain. I hope to visit you soon, when 
we have chased the Frenchman over the Niemen ; 
but God is all-knowing. It is said the enemy will 
endeavor to remain at Moscow. If he attempt it, 
he will perish of famine. We are already closing in 
on the return roads. Your devoted son, 

“ Tvan.” 


“Thus far,” exclaimed Lossmin, hastening to 
read the letter to Paul, “I have spoken truly. Let 
your emperor look to his gods, if he acknowledge 
any, for the God whom we worship will not serve 
him! And behold,” he continued, as a few scat- 
tered snow-flakes brought by the chill north wind 
started through the air—“ behold the winding-sheet 
of the Grand Army !” 


CHAPTER IV. 


Tue winter had set in with unheard-of rigor. The 
roads were wellnigh impassable, and intelligence 
from the army, although intently looked for, came 
less often. But enough was gathered from couriers 
and the occasional traveller to convince the calm 
Lossmin and the chafing Paul that the retreating 
forces of the French were meeting only with disas- 
ter and ruin, and that the final success of the Rus- 
sians was inevitable. An increasing gloom settled 
upon the countenance of Paul, which not even the 
tender sympathies of Catherine could drive away. 
The prospect of remaining a prisoner, awaiting a 
distant and perhaps impossible peace, and perhaps 
a banishment to a country whose very name froze 
his heart with horror, unmanned him. The love he 
felt towards Catherine only served to increase his 
melancholy, for he saw how hopeless it would be, so 
long as he was but a prisoner of war, and that, too, 
among a people so fearfully exasperated as were the 
Russians. 

It chanced, upon a wild and stormy night, that 
Lossmin, Catherine, and Paul were sitting by the 
huge fire in the dining apartment. The tables had 
long been cleared, and the remainder of the family 
had dispersed for the night. The moaning of the 
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wind, and the noise of the drifting snow naturally 
turned their thoughts to the two armies engaged in 
their deadly struggle amid such adverse cireum- 
stances, Catherine was the first to break the 
silence. 

“Father, as we sit here by this cheerful blaze, 
think how many peor soldiers are perishing with 
cold! The courier, too, says that our people are 
suffering nearly as much as those against whom they 
fight. And Ivan—perhaps at this very moment he 
is lying wounded and dying—perhaps a prisoner, 
and in hands scarcely able to preserve themselves.” 

“God help the soldier!” answered Lossmin. 
“ God will protect those who fight for their country 
and the right. I have little fear for Ivan, so long 
as he remembers the lessons I have taught him. 
As for our enemies, God help them also! Already 
have they been sufficiently punished for their sins.” 

“Amen!” exclaimed Paul. “Hark! a knocking 
at the great door! And some one shouting ‘Help!’ 
Quick, a light !” 

The party instantly rushed to the door at which 
the noise was made. They unfastened and opened 
it, amid the entreaties of the voice to lose no time. 

“Tt is—it is Pierre’s voice!” cried Paul, as he 
eagerly darted forth into the gloom, and grasped 
his friend by the hand. 

“ And,” exclaimed the latter, “I bring you one 
Ivan Lossmin, whom I made prisoner near here, 
who is dangerously wounded, and wished only to 
die under his father’s roof. Quick, for the love of 
God, or he will perish with cold !” 

There was no need of his passionate exclamation. 
Ere he had finished speaking, Lossmin had gained 
the rude sleigh, and, lifting thence the helpless form 
of a wounded soldier, bore him across the threshold, 
erying— 

“My son! my son! now has the curse of war 
come home to my very hearth !” 

It is observable that, amid circumstances of the 
most critical and trying nature, the delicate woman 
often displays more fortitude and presence of mind 
than the sterner man. And so it was that, while 
the father was sinking under the agony of the mo- 
ment, and Paul, hardly recovered from his severe 
illness, was unnerved by the terrible excitement of 
the scene, and Pierre, bewildered by the sudden 
apparition of so many strange faces—for by this 
time the whole household was gathered around in 
witd disorder—stood by, forgetful of his strength, 
Catherine alone took those steps which could insure 
the safety of the wounded Ivan. Ordering a couch 
to be brought to the warm and lighted room, she 
caused the stiffened limbs of the soldier to be laid 
upon it; and, divesting him of his gory uniform, 
bound up his wounds with that tenderness and skill 
which a sister’s love could only confer. Then, 
while the scarcely-recovered father knelt by the bed- 
side of his son, and sought to obtain a word or look 
of recognition, she prepared such food as was best 
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suited to the soldier famished by hunger and cold, 
and, touching it to his lips, had the ineffable satis- 
faction of seeing his eyes slowly open, and of hear- 
ing him whisper— 

“ Tlome—home once more !” 

The wounds of Ivan proved of a less severe ch1- 
racter than Pierre had at first feared. Added to the 
combined influence of cold and hunger, they would 
soon have proved fatal; but warmth and food are 
powerful aids to the system. And, after a night.of 
sound sleep, in which the eyes of the devoted Cathe- 
rine were never once closed, he declared himself out 
of danger, and almost entirely free from pain. And, 
with the two officers at his side, Catherine holding 
his hand in her own, and Lossmin leaning over the 
head of the couch, he proceeded, at the earnest re- 
quest of the latter, to relate the circumstances which 
had led to this unlooked-for and strange reunion. 

“We had,” said Ivan, “steadily followed the 
French army on their retreat from the capital. 
Never was there greater bravery displayed than by 
the Grand Army in their perilous march across a 
wasted and hostile country. Daily we drew in 
more and more closely on their flying columns, and 
daily our combats became more fierce and bloody. 

“At length, after weeks of the closest fighting, 
those whom we pursued found themselves on the 
banks of the Beresina, spanned in this place only by 
a single bridge. It was then, for the first time, that 
our corps—for hitherto we had kept much in the 
rear—saw to what a miserable remnant that army 
was reduced, which had so lately entered our capital. 
We had yet to learn how much stronger they were 
in all the energies of despair—those men who looked 
so haggard and famished. 

“Tt was our design to cut the enemy off from 
crossing the bridge; and, had we kept somewhat 
nearer them in the pursuit, we might have succeed- 
ed. But, in our attempts, we met with a most de- 
termined resistance, and a bloody struggle ensued, 
in which you had wellnigh lost a son. 

“TI found myself surrounded by three French 
horsemen, and separated from my ranks. I saw 
that escape was hopeless, and, by a strange fatality, 
aimed a blow at the very one who was to preserve 
me. He is by my side. It was Pierre. My stroke 
glanced, and a quick, sharp pain in my breast is all 
that I remember after. When I awoke to con- 
sciousness, after the lapse of a few hours, I was in 
the tent of my captor, and my wounds I found 
dressed with as much care as could have been ex- 
pected. But I heard the surgeon declare, as he left 
the tent, that I was in great danger. 

“Then I wished to see you once more before I 
died. I implored Pierre to send me to you. He 
replied that it was impossible. I then gave into his 
hands my farewell message to you. He gazed at 
the name. ‘ Lossmin!’ at length he exclaimed, and 
asked if you were my father. 1 replied, ‘Yes.’ lu 
a moment he had left the tent 
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“ He returned almost immediately, and, envelop- 
ing me in the best robes he could procure, removed 
me to his sleigh. We had scarcely set out before 
we were overtaken by that fearful storm, in which 
I had wellnigh perished before we found you last 
night. And now, my father, do we not owe eternal 
gratitude to the brave man who has restored me to 
you and to life ?” 

“ Ab,” said Pierre, “ who would not have done as 
I did?” 

“Say no more,” exclaimed Lossmin; “ we shall 
part from you with sadness, when you return to your 
army, taking away your brother Paul, whom you 
have made free, were ho ten times a prisoner. So 
long as you will bless the house of the Russian, re- 
main, and when you would depart, it shall not be 
without a fitting equipage for the brave soldier.” 

At the mention of departure, the face of Catherine 
was instantly shaded; a half-checked exclamation 
burst from her lips; and, before she could recover 
herself, the watchful eyes of Paul were gazing into 
her own with more than ordinary meaning. She 
hastily rose, and, without uttering a word, retired 
from the room. She was passing through the great 
hall to her own apartment, when she felt herself 
detained by a gentle but firm grasp, to which, for 
the instant, she could not but yield. 

“ Catherine—my dear Catherine !” said Paul, in a 
low tone, “ forgive me for thus addressing you; my 
love is my only plea; it is a strong one, if you will 
but acknowledge it. Am I presumptuous in imagin- 
ing that I am not without place in your thoughts? 
I would have the preserver of my life its constant 
guardian. Oh, Catherine, do not frown on one who 
loves you, and fancies your sympathy looks kindly 
on him !” 

“ Nay, sir,” exclaimed the frightened girl; “so 
noble, so ambitious, you would not wed the simple 
Russian maiden! Be content to forget me, or think 
of me only as one who aided to restore you to your 
country and the world. Gladly would I hear of 
your success hereafter. I will promise more, that I 
will never forget you, though our destinies are so 
widely different” 

“No more—no more!” interrupted Paul. “I 
will yet earn your love. For your sake, I will re- 
nounce all ambition for that glory which most men 
prize, but which you, in your pure wisdom, look on 
asempty. Then you will love me”’—— 

“ Catherine !” exclaimed the deep voice of Loss- 
min—for the precipitate flight of the lovers had 
aroused him to a sudden perception of the truth, and 
had brought him in quest of them—“ Catherine, do 
you love the young French soldier ?” 

There was no reply; but the soft eyes were di- 
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rected upward for a moment, and Paul fancied the 
small hand in his own ceased to struggle. 

“Tt is enough !” said Lossmin, fervently. “ God, 
I thank thee that, in one day, thou hast given me 
two noble sons! Lean more firmly on him, my 
daughter; and may Paul Dubois never do aught 
than bless this hour! My children, I leave your 
young hearts to their own expressions.” 


CHAPTER V. 


Iw a stately park near Paris there stand two man- 
sions, which, by their resemblance and noble ap- 
pearance, elicit frequent remarks from those who 
extend their search after pleasure beyond the gay 
city. They are tenanted by citizens Paul Dubois 
and Pierre Chatelet. 

Returning from the disastrous—yet, in some re- 
spects, how joyful !—campaign of the Grand Army, 
each hastened to throw up his commission. Pierre 
became a distinguished advocate, and, forming 
alliance with a noble family, entered upon high 
dignities of the state. His sons are known as rising 
men, and his daughters take first rank among the 
brilliant dames of Paris. 

Paul returned to Russia, nor did he leave the 
home of his adopted father till it had echoed for 
years with the laugh of children, and a white tomb- 
stone rose to the memory of Lossmin. Then he 
left those broad plains, which to him spoke so 
eventful a history, for his native country. Yet he 
sends, and at not long intervals, friendly and bro- 
therly messages to Ivan, now a favored minister of 
the emperor, and one of the greatest landed pro- 
prietors of Russia. 

Two anniversaries are kept with peculiar care in 
these mansions of Proprietor Paul Dubois and Ad- 
vocate Pierre Chatelet: the day when the former 
was taken from his wagon to the chamber in the 
house of Lossmin, and the day of Ivan’s restoration 
to his home by the friendly Pierre. On these oc- 
casions there is no stint in hall or kitchen. And 
the poor of the neighborhood are remarkable for 
the attention with which they watch for the anni- 
versaries. 

On these days, too, Madame Dubois is observed 
to wear an unpretending bracelet, whose plainness 
contrasts strangely with her otherwise magnificent 
attire. I much doubt if the eyes of her husband 
do not value that bracelet more than many costlier 
ornaments she has worn, for on it you may rea? 
the meaning motto: “ L’Amour, fille de la sympa- 
thie.” 
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THE EMPRESS EUGENIE, OF FRANCE. 


(See Engravings.) 


Tue natural curiosity, felt in America as in Eu- 
rope, respecting this distinguished lady, has induced 
us to collect such accounts concerning her as seemed, 
from their sources, best entitled to confidence. Her 
portrait is copied from an authentic likeness, and is 
said by those who have seen her to be a good one. 
But no engraving can adequately represent her 
beauty of complexion, and the sweet expression her 
smile imparts to her countenance. 

The Countess Maria Eugenie de Teba was born at 
Granada, in Spain. She is twenty-four years of age. 
Sho is tall and well made, and has an agreeable em- 
Jonpoint, which is indicative of youth and health. 
All her features are perfectly regular. Her hair is 
of that tint which the English call auburn, and 
which the great Venetian masters have aimed to 
produce in their tableaux. The dazzling whiteness 
of her complexion and her deep blue eyes do not 
indicate her Spanish origin; that is only revealed 
by her vivacity and the expression of her counte- 
nance, and especially by the perfect artlessness of 
her manners. Her hands would serve as a model 
for a statue of Hebe; and her feet are remarkably 
small and well formed. Whether in ball-dress, or 
the négligé of the morning, or, according to the usage 
of her country, with her head covered with a mantle, 
she has always a majestic air, and it is certain she 
will wear the imperial robes to admiration. She is 
not only highly accomplished, but learned fora lady, 
and possesses great firmness of character. She walks, 
dances, and rides on horseback with perfect grace. 

Her father was the second son of the Duke of 
Montijo, a grandee of Spain and a distinguished di- 
plomatist, whose house at Madrid was the resort of 
all the celebrated men of the court of Charles ITI. 
He bore the name of the Count of Teba, a title which 
appertained to the second son of the house of Mon- 
tijo, and which is still borne by his daughter, now 
the Empress of France. While a youth, he was des- 
tined to the career of arms. He had hardly left the 
Artillery School of Segovia, when, full of enthusiasm 
for the glory of the Emperor, he entered the French 
army, and fought in many of the sanguinary battles 
of the Peninsula. After the evacuation of Spain by 
the French troops, he was employed in the con- 
struction of the fortifications which were raised be- 
fore Paris at the approach of the allied armies. He 
fought bravely at the head of the students of the 
Polytechnic School, upon the banks of St. Chau- 
mont, on the 20th of March, 1814. He returned to 
Bpain after the abdication of Napoleon, where he 


was exposed to suspicions, and even persecutions, 
from the party then dominant, on account of his 
attachment to France and his liberal opinions. 

He owed his life at one time to the devotion and 
presence of mind of his wife, who herself took up 
her residence at Granada, and contrived to conceal 
him at the house of a poor farmer in the neighbor- 
hood. Upon the death of the Count of Montijo, his 
elder brother, he succeeded to a very considerable 
fortune, of which he made the most noble use. He 
was afterwards, as a grandee of Spain, devoted to 
the interests of his country and to the throne of his 
sovereign, by whom he was honored and esteemed. 
He died in 1839, at the age of about 50, universally 
regretted. 

On the mother’s side, the Empress is descended 
from a Scotch family of high respectability. Her 
grandfather, Mr. William Kirkpatrick, went early in 
life to Malaga, where he was British Consul for many 
years, and where he married the only daughter of 
Baron Grevenner. He had three daughters, the 
eldest of whom, Maria, married Count Montijo, 
father of the Empress, who, in conformity with Span- 
ish custom, preferred using the title of Countess to 
that of Duchess, as the former was the older title, 
and therefore more highly esteemed in Spain. The 
Duchess has one aunt, still living in Dumfries, and 
several cousins in Brussels. 

Count Montijo, at his death, left two daughters, 
both very young. The eldest, Francisca de Sales, 
Countess of Montijo, and Duchess of Penaranda, 
was married, in 1845, to the Duke of Berwick and 
Alba, heir of the last of the Stuarts. 

Louis Napoleon first saw the young Countess of 
Teba in London, during his exile and residence 
there. It was then reported that he admired her. 
The expression of his feelings, in his address to the 
Council of State, is in a style of noble manliness, 
and does him great honor. He says of his chosen 
bride :-— 

“Gifted with every mental quality, she will be 
the ornament of the throne, as in the day of danger 
she would become one of its most courageous sup- 
porters. A pious Catholic, she will address to Hea- 
ven the same prayers as myself for the happiness of 
France. Gracious and good, she will exhibit, I hope, 
in the same position, the virtues of the Empress Jo- 
sephine. I come, therefore, to say to France, I have 
preferred a woman whom I love and respect to one 
unknown, and whose alliance would have advan- 
tages mingled with sacrifices. I yield to my incli- 
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nations, but not without having first consulted my 
reason and my convictions. In short, in placing 
independence, the affections of the heart, and family 
happiness, above dynastic prejudices and the calcu- 
lations of ambition, I shall not be less strong, since 
I shall be more at liberty.” 

The civil marriage of this remarkable couple was 





celebrated at the Tuileries, on the 29th of January, 
and the religious ceremonies took place the next 
day, which was Sunday, at Notre Dame. The Em- 
peror signalized the event by pardoning four thou- 
sand three hundred and twelve persons, suffering 
banishment or imprisonment for political offences. 





CURATIVE VIRTUES OF THE SUGAR-HOUSE, 


FOR BRONCHIAL, DYSPEPTIC, AND CONSUMPTIVE COMPLAINTS.* 


BY DR. 8. A. CARTWRIGHT. 


A ResiIpence in a sugar-house, during the rolling 
season, far surpasses any other known means of 
restoring flesh, strength, and health—lost by chronic 
ailments of the chest, throat, or stomach. The roll- 
ing season is the harvest; when the canes are cut, 
the juice expressed, and converted into sugar. In 
Louisiana it commences about the middle of October, 
and ends at Christmas, but is sometimes protracted 
into January. Not long after the Venetians, in 
1471, discovered the art of making sugar from the 
eane, it was observed that the laborers engaged in 
the process fattened, and became more healthy dur- 
ing the cane harvest. The experience of upwards 
of three centuries, in making sugar from the cane, 
on this continent, proves that the negroes fatten and 
become remarkably healthy during the rolling sea- 
son. The health and fattening properties of that 
season are not confined to the negro race, as some 
have erroneously supposed. This is abundantly 
proved by the experience of the sugar-growers of 
Mauritius, Bengal, Java, the Straits of Malacea, the 
Philippine Islands, Australia, and many other places 
where negro labor is not employed. Leonard Wray, 
a sugar-planter of British India, of vast experience 
in the culture and manufacture of cane into sugar, 
and the author of a standard work, published in 
London in 1848, entitled “The Practical Sugar- 
Planter,” says, at page 21: “The fattening qualities 
are abundantly shown on every sugar estate in the 
world; however, as this admits of no doubt, I need 
not dwell on it.” 

It is, however, only at one season of the year— 
the rolling season—when the operatives on sugar 
estates are observed to become fat and healthy. 
This has been attributed to their eating sugar, and 
drinking cane juice and syrup. Inquiry into the 
matter, guided by the inductive philosophy to aid 
the mind in the search for truth, will prove that it 
is not the season of the year, or the sugar consumed, 
which fattens the operatives, but something within 
the walls of the sugar-house. The laborers who are 
not employed in the sugar-house, I have found, from 
eareful inquiry, do not get fat, and are as liable to 
disease as those on estates where no sugar is made. 
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All the laborers on a sugar estate are divided into 
two portions: one to labor in the ficld and to supply 
the mill with cane; the other to manufacture the 
juice, after it arrives in the boiling-house, into sugar 
and molasses. The field hands are engaged in cut- 
ting down the cane and hauling it to the mill. They 
have the cane-stalks, abounding in juice, to eat at 
will, which those in the house have not. As to the 
sugar and the condensed syrup, neither class of la- 
borers can get access to it, except by permission. 
Yet those in the sugar-house fatten, while those in 
the field do not. All improve, more or less, when 
they interchange places, and each division takes its 
turn in the sugar-house. Where the time is equally 
divided, the laborers who remain longest in the house 
are the fattest. The whites as well as the blacks, 
who occupy the sugar-house during the rolling sea- 
son, fatten and keep healthy. The overseers and 
sugar-makers are generally white men, and share 
equaliy with the negroes in the benefits derived 
from occupying the manufactory. White men who 
are engaged in other avocations on the plantation, 
although the syrup and cane juice are always at 
their command, are not observed to fatten. 

Not long since, a creole French woman, from La 
Fourche Interior, whom I had never heard of, came 
to the city to consult me. She was very lean in flesh. 
She said that last year I had given one of her neigh- 
bors, who was a mere skeleton, a prescription which 
had not only fattened him, but had made him weigh 
more than he ever did. She wanted the same. On 
telling me her neighbor’s name, I remembered the 
case of a gentleman, very much reduced in flesh, 
having pain in the chest, sore throat, and bad cough, 
preceded by hemorrhage from the lungs, whom I had 
advised to take himself to the sugar-house, as soon as 
the rolling season com ced, and remain init. He 
did so, and came out of it weighing more than he 
ever did. I lately advised a distinguished jurist 
from New York to try the same remedy, as soon as 
the approaching rolling season commences. He 

* We select this important article from a paper published 
in that sterling work, “De Bow’s Review” 
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looked surprised, and assured me that my advice was 
only a duplicate copy of that he had already received 
from Gov. Mouton, a sugar-planter and former go- 
vernor of Louisiana. His excellency is not a physi- 
cian by profession, nor did he learn from me or I 
from him, but we both, no doubt, acquired our 
knowledge of the great virtues of the sugar-house, 
in bad colds, coughs, sore throats, dyspepsia, diseases 
of the heart, and consumptive complaints, in the 
same school—the sugar-makers, planters, and over- 
seer being the professors, and the broad field of 
nature the text-book. 

Last December, having a very severe and distress- 
ing cough, which, for some weeks, had resisted the 
usual remedies, I went into a sugar-house, drank a 
glass of hot cane juice, and stood over the kettles, 
called clarifiers, for some hours, inhaling the vapor 
arising therefrom. The vapor was most agreeable 
and soothing to the lungs. The fragrant, saccharine 
aura seemed to penetrate into the inmost recesses of 
the obstructed lobules, opening its way into the in- 
tercellular passages and air-cells, without exciting 
eough, but removing the obstructions—the cause of 
the cough. There I stood over the clarifiers, enve- 
loped, for five hours, in a dense cloud of vapor, of 
an agreeable temperature and an aromatic odor; 
after which I retired to rest, and had a refreshing 
sleep. In the morning the inhalation of the vapor 
was again resumed, when I returned home through 
a cold, raw, windy atmosphere, some ten miles to 
the city, almost well, without experiencing any in- 
eonvenience from the exposure to the cold; the cough 
and disagreeable sensations of chilliness, smothering, 
and febrile irritation, having disappeared almost 
entirely. 

Having thus struck the trail of a new induction, I 
was determined to follow it wherever it led, regard- 
less of preconceived opinions. It led to a sugar- 
refinery, to ascertain whether the vapors therein were 
the same as those from the clarifiers of a sugar- 
house. The refinery is a very extensive one, and 
stands on the ground where the great battle of the 
8th of January was fought, about five miles below 
this city. The inductive philosophy was in pursuit 
of a more formidable enemy than was there repulsed. 
The smell of dead men’s bones and the fragrant 
flowers of spring, were not more different than the 
vapors of the refinery and those of the sugar-house. 
Both were saccharine, but the saccharine matter was 
not the same, or was diffused through the air in com- 
bination with substances very different. In the 
refinery, inferior sour sugar, from frost-bitten or 
damaged cane, was undergoing the process of puri- 
fication. The planter who accompanied me visited 
the refinery to dispose of his inferior and uncrys- 
tallizable sugar. The vapor was oppressive and 


disagreeable, while that arising from the clarifiers 
of the juice of rich, ripe cane, in the sugar-house, 
was most delightful and soothing. Something, there- 
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fore, besides mere saccharine matter, is the remedial 
agent, or all saccharine matter is not the same. 

The induction next led to the cane, to ascertain 
if the juice of all canes be alike in emitting a vapor 
carrying healing on its wings, when subjected to 
the process of clarification. It was found that the 
vapor from the boiling juice of different canes differed 
very essentially; that from badly frostbitten cane, 
after a thaw, being almost irrespirable; and that 
from cane which had taken a second growth, from 
too much heat and moisture, was found to emit a 
disagreeable odor when heated in the clarifiers. If 
the cane, after being frostbitten, be ground, and the 
juice extracted before a thaw, the vapor arising from 
the clarifiers of the juice, when heated, could not bo 
told from that which had suffered nothing from the 
frost. 

In order to pursue the induction further, the sci- 
ences of botany, organic chemistry, and micrography 
must be called in to clear the way. The latter of 
these sciences declares that it sees, with its glass, 
crystallized sugar deposited on the lining membranes 
of the cells, where the saccharine matter, like fruit, 
is deposited. Botany teaches that each joint of the 
cane-plant has an organ in the shape of a leaf, from 
three to six feet long, which presides over the sugar- 
making process of that particular joint. On the 
perfection of that leaf depend the quantity and 
quality of the sugar deposited in tho cells of that 
joint. The leaf of any joint, on being stripped off, 
puts an immediate stop to the plastic organizable 
sap distributed to that joint, but does not affect the 
rest. Organic chemistry shows that the bursting of 
the cells, from a thaw, intermingles the crystallizable 
saccharine matter with the nitrogenized principles 
in the plant, thereby giving rise to a viscous fer- 
mentation, and that uncrystallizable sugar is the 
product. It further shows that a solution of crys- 
tallizable sugar rotates the plane of polarization of 
polarized light t# the right, whereas, a solution of 
the product of fermented cane-juice rotates the plane 
of polarization to the left. No chemical process can 
ever make good sugar out of it. Yet it can be con- 
verted, in the refinery, into glucose, or grape-sugar, 
and made to assume a crystalline structure, and, 
moreover, to rotate to the right, as in the first in- 
stance. It is essentially different, however, from 
good eane-sugar. Alkalies destroy it, because it is 
united with an acid. But alkalies have no effect 
upon good cane-sugar, although some of them form 
compounds with it. Strong acids do not act upon 
glucose or grape-sugar, but they speedily destroy 
good cane-sugar. Sugar made from the uncrystal- 
lizable product of fermented cane-juice, from beet- 
roots, and the black substance called goor in the East 
Indies, instead of being dignified with the appella- 
tion of refined loaf-sugar, might more properly be 
called the tooth-decaying, worm-breeding, scurvy- 
giving eugar; while*that made from the juice of 
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good, healthy cane, should be called the tooth-pre- 
serving, worm-destroying, antiscorbutic, and nutri- 
tious sugar. Certainly, the latter has proved itself 
to be a good dentifrice, and is known to destroy 
worms and to cure the scurvy. 

It is to the cane-juice, from which the latter kind 
of sugar is made, that the induction leads us to look 
for the remedial agent existing in the sugar-house, 
so beneficial in bronchial, dyspeptic, and consump- 
tive complaints. A tenuous vapor, of an agreeable 
aromatic odor, hovers constantly over the heated 
juice in the clarifiers. It is demulcent, saccharine, 
and grateful to the respiratory organs; causing no 
oppression or feelings of constriction, ae other smokes 
and vapors so often do; but the lungs seem to ex- 
pand and drink it in with avidity, as the roots of 
plants inspire the moisture of the earth, impregnated 
with azotized bodies, after a shower. What humus 
is to vegetable substances, the elements contained in 
this vapor would seem to be to man. 

The induction we have been pursuing has led us 
to a polypharmaceutical compound, in the form of a 
vapor, containing all the elements of dunder and 
sugar, diffused, like a cloud of incense, through the 
boiling-room, as the efficient agent in giving health 
and flesh to those who occupy the sugar-house. Ex- 
perience proves that this compound vapor cures 
eatarrhal, bronchial, and some dyspeptic affections. 
There is also some evidence in its favor as a curativo 
agent in phthisis pulmonalis. Will it be too much to 
hope that further experience may discover that it 
promotes the cicatrization of tuberculous excavations, 
and heals ulcerations of the mucous surfaces of the 
tracheal passages? But there is already sufficient 
evidence to show that it is an antidote to that acri- 
monious disposition of the humors, so often the cause 
of phthisis. It also soothes that morbid irritability, 
the cause of consumption in many constitutions. 
Andral relates a few cases in which the absorbents 
of the lungs were found loadedywith tuberculous 
matter. May not dunder and sugar, in the form of 
vapor, stimulate the absorbents to remove tubercles ? 
Dr. Turpin, a deservedly popular French physician, 
of this city, has collected much evidence in favor of 
the opinion that tubercles are of animalcular origin. 
Fresh dunder and good crystallizable sugar are de- 
structive to the inferior orders of the animal creation. 
Thus, according to Carminati (Opus Therap., vol. i.), 
confirmed by Magendie, sugar destroys toads and 
lizards, whether given internally or applied exter- 
nally. May we not hope that the plant, which Dr. 

‘Rush prophesied was then growing somewhere in 
the valley of the Mississippi, of sufficient tonic and 
nutritive properties to cure consumption, has at 
length been found ? 

Many persons in the South are greatly benefited 
by a few weeks’ residence in the North. There are 
fally as many North, who would be equally benefited 
by a residence on tho sugar-plantations of the South. 
An interchange of visits between the two would not 
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only serve to promote the health of each, but to 
diffuse information, and to strengthen the friendly 
and political relations of both. 

Mechanics, such as coopers, brickmasons, carpen- 
ters, engineers, smiths, and even common laborers, 
if well recommended for sobriety, industry, and 
morality, could always find employment, at good 
wages, on sugar-estates in the rolling season. Lou- 
isiana, and the South generally, would be a much 
better climate than the West Indies or Southern 
Europe, for consumptive patients, if it were not for 
occasional spells of cold, wet weather. Patients 
could avoid all bad weather by confining themselves, 
at such times, to the sugar-house, where the tem- 
perature is nearly always the same, night and day, 
and the dampness of the external atmosphere is 
excluded by the processes of sugar-making. Ifacure 
were not effected by the expiration of the rolling 
season, the West Indies could be reached in three 
or four days. The dry season does not begin thero 
until January, and until then it would not be proper 
to go. It is a great error to suppose that the cane- 
plant does not arrive at the same perfection in the 
southern portion of Louisiana, and the States in the 
same latitude, as it does in the West Indies. This 
idea is founded on the circumstance that it does not 
form seed. The seed never matures sufficiently any- 
where to reproduce the plant, either in the West 
Indies or in Asia. The cane, like the cotton-plant, 
requires in the latter stages of its growth a little 
cold, dry, frosty weather to make it mature and to 
prevent its taking the second growth, which it is so 
apt to do in tropical climates, from too much heat 
and moisture. The cold nights and hot days of our 
October and November are alike beneficial to both 
plants. Hence, in quality and quantity, the Southern 
States of our confederacy can excel the whole world 
in making sugar and cotton ; for the simple reason 
that the soil, climate, and seasons are better adapted 
to the full maturity of the cane and cotton-plants 
than any other extensive region the world over. The 
difficulty in Louisiana, with cane, is the want of 
sufficient laborers in harvest time, known here as 
the rolling season, to get in and grind the crop in 
due time; also, in the imperfection of the machinery 
and a want of practical chemists to superintend the 
sugar-making processes. Sober, moral, and indus- 
trious white laborers are more respected in the South 
than in any other Jand—which is somewhat contrary 
to the received opinion at the North, drawn from the 
estimate in which drunken, vicious, and worthless 
laborers are held. No sensible planter would have 
such on their plantations, to demoralize and corrupt 
their negroes ; but they are sometimes compelled to 
employ such or none, for some special purposes. 
Mechanics, artisans, and men of invention and ge- 
nius, properly recommended, would find no difficulty 
in gaining admission and employment on sugar- 
estates. 

How long the vapor arising from the clarifiers of 
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the cane-juice should be breathed, to effect a cure, 
would depend on the nature of each individual case. 
A day or two, or a week or two, might be sufficient 
for some, while the whole season, of sixty to ninety 
days, would be required in other cases. The modus 
operandi of the respired vapor is an interesting 
question, but would occupy too much room for this 
paper—already too long, I fear, for the reader’s pa- 
tience—as it would lead into an investigation of the 
effects of respiration on the assimilating functions, 
under the light afforded by the Willardian or Ameri- 





can discovery of the motive powers which produce 
the circulation of the fluids. But when the physicians 
of young America are prepared to throw off the 
chains of old, non-progressive, dogmatical Europe, 
and get tired of following in the wake of the de- 
structive march of phthisis, exploring mere effects 
with the stethoscope, but are ready to face about to 
grapple with the original cause of the most futal 
malady of the master race of men, they may calcu- 
late on my feeble aid, if living. 





PAULINA AND BERENICE. 


A TALE OF THE SIEGE OF JERUSALEM. 


Ove morning in the month of March, A. D. 70, a 3 


young girl, clad in a long robe of white linen, and 
followed by a single female attendant, was crossing 
on foot the fertile plain between Ramoth and Jeri- 
moth, which is sheltered on the north by Mount 
Gilboa. Her face was concealed by the folds of an 
ample veil, and she walked along with an air of 
doubt and timidity. After some time, she paused 
within sight of a dwelling, whose flat roof was shaded 
by the foliage of two fine olive-trees; thatched sheep- 
folds bounded in a semicircle a wide court, in whose 
midst a deep cistern contained an abundant supply 
of clear water. At one side, a green, sloping bank, 
shadowed by a sycamore, invited the traveller to 
repose; while on the other was a rich prospect of 
cultivated fields, verdant meadows, and flowery or- 
chards watered by limpid streams. 

As the stranger and her follower paused before the 
door, a sweet sound of young voices, singing, met 
their ears. The girl turned towards her attendant, 
who said— 

“ Tt is the morning song of the daughters of Sion: 
while your mother lived, I often heard it sung in 
your father’s tent.” 

The stranger sighed, and was silent. Presently 
the gates opened, and the scene became full of life. 
The fields were covered with white heifers, with 
milch cows, with sheep and lambs; while the courts 
were filled with servants, who passed and repassed, 
some to milk the cows, some to carry back the ves- 
sels filled with the rich milk. Others watered the 
flowers, already parched by the burning sun; while 
of the remainder, some gathered fruits in the or- 
chard, and others carried baskets of linen to be 
washed in the stream. 

In a few minutes, a beautiful girl of fifteen, dressed 
with all the luxury and elegance of a noble daughter 
of Judah, bounded out of the house and across the 
court, apparently intent on rivalling the speed of the 
graceful gazelle which followed her. Perceiving the 
stranger, zhe approached her, and said, with a beam- 
ing smile— 








“ Maiden, whoever thou art, come under the roof 
of Eleazar my father. He, and Abigail my mother, 
are both from home, but I will try to supply their 
places in entertaining thee.” 

Raising her veil, the traveller displayed features 
of no common beauty ; and, extending her arms, she 
cried—*“ My sister !” 

“Sister!” repeated the daughter of Abigail, with 
surprise. 

“Yes, Berenice; art thou ignorant of our father’s 
former marriage, and my birth ?” 

“T have heard, indeed, of my father’s first wife ; 
but I knew not that she had a daughter.” 

“Yes; and I am that daughter!” 

“ Ah, my sister !” cried Berenice, embracing her, 
“come with me into our—into thy house.” 

“No!” replied the maiden, in a mournful voice ; 
“the daughter of Marcia and Eleazar may not enter 
as a stranger beneath her father’s roof. But come, 
my sister, sit down next me on this bank, and let 
me speak to thee of things concerning the safety 
of thine, of mine, and of the doomed Jerusalem.” 

At a sign from Berenice, the servants hastened to 
bring milk, fruit, and cakes, which they placed be- 
fore the sisters, and then withdrew. 

Paulina, for such was the traveller’s name, having 
cooled her burning lips with a refreshing draught of 
milk, took her sister’s hand, and said— 

“ Marcia, my mother, was the sister of Arricidia, 
both daughters of Tertullus, a Roman prefect. Arri- 
cidia married Titus Sabinus Vespasianus, now em- 
peror of Rome, and whose innumerable army is 
encamped to-day around the Holy City. Marcia 
married Eleazar, the son of Simeon, one of the chief 
men of Judah. Shortly before my birth, my mother 
became a convert to Christianity, through the preach- 
ing of St. Paul, the apostle of Jesus Christ. My 
father, in wrath, sent her from him, divorced her, 
and, two years afterwards, married thy mother. Mine 
is now dead ; and Titus, my uncle, has adopted me, 
and loves me as a father. To-day, while on the 
point of reducing Jerusalem to ashes, he has yielded 
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to my tears and prayers, and allowed me to come 
and rescue thee, thy mother, and our father, who 
has never yet called me his child.” 

As she spoke, her young listener’s cheeks grew 
very pale. “God of Israel!” cried she, clasping 
her hands, “ bring back my sister to the faith of her 
fathers !” 

“ God of the Christians!” said Paulina, raising her 
eyes towards heaven, “ vouchsafe to lead my sister, 
and all who are dear to her, into the knowledge of 
Thyself, and of Thy Son Jesus Christ !” 

At that moment a cloud of dust appeared in the 
distance, and presently the mother of Berenice ap- 
proached, riding on a camel. The young Christian 
veiled her face, while her companion ran forwards 
to embrace her mother. Abigail descended, and, 
as she folded her daughter in her arms, said, weep- 
ing— 

“Dear child, we can no longer sojourn in our 
peaceful home; the armies of the usurper are ad- 
vancing, and Jerusalem is the only refuge that re- 
mains. Come, let us prepare to set out.” 

“First, my mother,” said Berenice, taking Paulina 
by the hand and gently leading her forwards, “suffer 
me to present to thee my sister, the daughter of my 
father and of Marcia.” 

“She is welcome,” said the kind matron; “I will 
be to her even asa mother. But if she be a Christian, 
how shall I present her to my husband ?” 

“Tf it seem good in thine eyes,” said Paulina, 
“name me to him at first simply as a guest ; then I 
may see my father’s eye look on me without anger, 
and so, if God will, I may find favor in his sight.” 

“Let us then all set oat together,” replied Abigail ; 
“my husband expects us to-night to eat with him 
the passover.” 

“ Alas!” sighed Berenice, “I would rather eat it 
in our quiet, country home, than beneath the lofty 
roof of the palace of our fathers.” 

“My daughter,” said Abigail, “thy father hath 
commanded—we must obey.” 

It was not yet midday, when Abigail, the two 
maidens, and their attendants—each mounted on a 
eamel—quitted the valley of Ramoth ; and they made 
such good speed, that ere sunset they approached 
Jerusalem. At its first distant view, Abigail ex- 
claimed—“ Jerusalem is no longer a city of holiness 
and of peace, whose prosperity testified to the nations 
around that the Lord himself had chosen her. A 
fierce enemy lies outside her gates, and three factions 
divide her councils within. Thou seest the tower of 
Phazeal, built by Herod in memory of his brother; 
that is the dwelling of Simon, who governs the dis- 
trict inclosed by the wall of David. John, of Giscala, 
is master of Aphlon, and the environs of the temple ; 
thy father commands the remainder of the holy city. 
Now the impending danger which threatens us all 
has swallowed up the memory of minor dissensions, 
and we three chieftains have rallied their forces to 
oppose the common foe.” 





A few steps further, and the Holy City lay spread 
before their eyes like a gorgeous panorama. There 
was the Temple, with its thousand pillars of white 
marble, and its roof covered with sharp gilded ar- 
rows, to prevent the birds from settling on it. The 
multitude of stately towers, fair, white porticos, and 
ample roofs, bespoke the riches and beauty of Jeru- 
salem. 

The travellers entered the gate, and turned their 
steps towards the palace of Eleazar. That stately 
chieftain came out to meet them, and the two young 
girls bent the knee before him. He blessed Berenice, 
raised her, and embraced her tenderly. Then, turn- 
ing towards the young Christian, he said, “ Maiden, 
who art thou?” 

“Oh, my father!” sobbed Paulina, “turn not away 
from the daughter of Marcia!” 

Accustomed to control his feelings, the fine coun- 
tenance of Eleazar underwent no change; it pre- 
served the expression of calm dignity befitting a 
judge and a father in Israel. “ Rise, daughter of 
Marcia,” he said, “and explain thine errand.” 

“Tt concerns the interest of Judea, and your own 
safety,” said Paulina, looking at her relatives. 

“Then,” replied Eleazar, who was the high priest, 
follow me to the Temple, where the feast of the 
passover is to be celebrated.” 

At these words Paulina involuntarily drew back, 
but a thought of her filial duty reassured her, and 
she followed Eleazar into the outer court of the 
Temple, where was an imposing assemblage of 
priests, pharisees, and doctors of the law. 

“ My father,” said the girl, in a trembling voice, 
“suffer me to speak a word in thine ear: Jerusalem 
is standing to-day ; to-morrow its walls will be razed 
to the ground if you do not at once accept the pro- 
posal of Titus, who offers you peace.” 

A loud shout overpowered her voice. Some of the 
young warriors present, flushed with a partial vie- 
tory which they had gained over a Roman legion, 
cried, “ No peace with the Romans! Let our soil be 
steeped in their heathen blood!” 

“Sons of Israel,” exclaimed Eleazar, “our ene- 
mies fight to destroy, and we to save! God is with 
us! David, son of my brother Saul,” he continued, 
turning to a young pharisee, “ conduct this damsel 
to the women’s apartments.” 

Notwithstanding her anxiety, Paulina dared not 
again address her father; so, covering her face with 
her veil, she followed her cousin to the house. He 
led her to the door of Abigail’s chamber, and when 
Paulina entered, she found the matron in tears, om- 
bracing her daughter Berenice. 

“ Well,” said they, “ what tidings ?” 

“The blindness of the people is marvellous,” re- 
plied Paulina; “but, though I cannot savo them all, 
let me at least rescue ye and my father.” 

“ Alas!” replied Berenice, “my father even now 
is preparing for my marriage, not considering that 
war may soon make me a widow.” 
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“David, the son of Saul, is not a warrior, my 
daughter,” replied Abigail; “and thy father’s in- 
tention is a fresh proof of his tender solicitude for 
thy welfare. In the event of his own death, he 
provides thee with a guide and a protector. The son 
of Saul inhabits the fertile fields near the banks of 
Jordan, and after the passover thy friends will con- 
duct thee thither.” 

Before Berenice could speak, the loud sound of 
the sacred trumpet was heard in Jerusalem. Abi- 
gail took her daughter by the hand, and led her 
towards the Temple. Paulina, at her own request, 
remained at home. 

The foundations of the Temple were protected by 
mounds, which the Jewish princes, especially Herod 
the Great and Agrippa, had raised by degrees. 
Berenice, whose childhood had passed in strict se- 
clusion, was forcibly struck by the glories of the 
Holy City; and when they reached the hallowed 
precincts of the Temple, she gazed with wonder at 
the gold-covered gates, and the rich ornamental 
tracery executed in the same precious metal. Be- 
hind the tabernacle a veil of white linen, mingled 
with purple and azure, shadowed the sacred light of 
the seven-branched candlestick; the odoriferous 
clouds of incense—the groans of the victims falling 
beneath the sacrificing knife—the deep-toned voices 
of men, mingled with the sweet notes of the children 
in the choir—the priests clothed in fine linen and 
gold, with Eleazar in their midst, wearing his high 
priest’s robes sparkling with pr t -all 
this splendor dazzled the young girl. She thought 
of her sister, absent from this holy place—her sister 
whom she had known but a few hours, and for whom 
she now prayed fervently. Berenice knew not that 
Paulina, with equal earnestness and a more en- 
lightened faith, was at the same moment praying 
for her. 

Eleazar had returned to his home before his wife 
and daughter, and when they reached it, they were 
summoned to his presence. He had taken off his 
priestly habiliments, and replaced them by a war- 
rior’s costume. Paulina knelt before him, weeping 
bitterly, while he turned his face away from hers 
with an expression of indignant sorrow. 

“ Abigail,” said he, as his wife entered, “when 
the daughter of Marcia sought our dwelling, I 
thought we had obtained another daughter to love. 
The God of Israel has ordered otherwise—His holy 
will be done! This maiden, unworthy of her God 
and of her father, has outraged both. She has 
come, not to share our fate beneath the ruins of 
Jerusalem, but to draw us away from it—and that 
in order to introduce amongst us the heresies of a 
new religion, whose founder was, by the order of 
Pontius Pilate, governor of the Jews, crucified and 
It becomes me not to enter into controversy 





slain, 


with a woman—let her learn obedience. But that 
I should not, O my wife, needlessly risk the safety 
of those who are dear to me, David, the son of Saul, 
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shall, to-morrow, espouse Berenice, and then he will 
conduct you, her, and the daughter of Marcia, back 
to our peaceful retreat.” Having so said, Eleazar 
left the three women, and went to preside in the 
assembly of the elders of the people, and deliberate 
on the measures to be taken in the present emer- 
gency. 

The next day, at the hour when the Levites offer 
the perpetual sacrifice to the Lord, the bridegroom, 
accompanied by several young men, and clothed in 
his nuptial robes, repaired to the dwelling of Elea- 
zar. ‘The bride delayed long, but at length she ap- 
peared, conducted by her mother, and followed by a 
numerous train of young virgins clothed in white. 
Berenice wore a long robe embroidered with gold, 
and a tunic of pale yellow silk fringed with purple. 
A girdle of the latter color encircled her slender 
waist, and a veil of dazzling whiteness, fastened on 
her head by a circlet of jewels, floated lightly around 
her graceful figure. The bride and her companions 
paused in the great hall, opposite the bridegroom 
and his companions. Berenice then advanced to- 
wards her father, and knelt before him. Eleazar 
blessed her solemnly, placing both his hands on her 
head; then raising her, and taking her hand, he 
placed it in that of David. 

“ My daughter,” said he, “behold thy husband! 
Be to him what the vine is to the elm; let him find 
in thee the faithfulness of Sarah, the tenderness of 
Rachel, the fruitfulness of Leah, and the wisdom of 
Rebecca.” 

“ Daughter of Eleazar,” said David, as he gently 
pressed the hand of his young bride, “in after years 
it shall pass into a proverb in Israel—‘ Beloved as 
Berenice !’” 

Then the marriage song began; the harps and 
the cymbals mingled their sounds with the rich 
sweet tones of the choral voices. A sumptuous dis- 
play of the splendid presents bestowed by the chief 
priest on his daughter’s husband succeeded to the 
concert. Afterwards, preceded by the young men 
and maidens, bearing branches of myrtle and palm, 
David and Berenice entered the banquet-hall. There 
the abundance of the Hebrews was united to the 
luxury of the Romans. Rich draperies, heavy with 
purple and gold, shadowed the downy perfumed 
couches prepared for the guests. Delicious wines 
sparkled in cups of gold; while on the tables roasted 
sheep and oxen were mingled with the delicate 
dainties of Greece and Rome. The bird of Lamas, 
the gazelle of Shenir, appeared, with game from 
Sicily, and fish from the Iberian Sea; while the 
dates of Africa were mingled with the golden apples 
of Persia, and the luscious fruits of Cyprus with 
the varied confectionery of Italy. 

Suddenly a clarion sounded, and an attendant 
entered to announce that a messenger from Titus 
waited without the gate. 

“ Let him enter,” said Eleazar. 

Covered with dust, and a dress disordered by hard 
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riding, a stalwart Roman came in. He raised his 
easque, and said: “ Listen, O Eleazur! hearken to 
my words, and despise them not. Titus, deploring 
the calamities which his vengeance will bring on 
thy country, holds in his clemency the sword still 
suspended, and offers thee pardon and peace. 
Nothing shall be added to the required tribute, and 
he gives thy citizens three days to pay it.” 

“Are the fortresses of Jerusalem burned down, 
and her defenders in the tomb, that thy master 
should thus address us, young madman?” replied 
Eleazar. 

“Chief of Israel,” said the Roman, in a loud 
voice, “here is my olive branch. Before I break 
it, think of thy city, of its Temple, of thy people, of 
thy family, and of thy daughter, whose days of 
wedlock will else be early ended.” 

“T think but of conquering tyrants!” exclaimed 
Eleazar. 

“Well!” replied the ambassador, as he broke the 
branch and cast it from him, “ thou askest war, and 
thou shalt have it, fierce, bloody, and exterminating.” 

A shout of rage burst simultaneously from the 
young Hebrews present. Berenice arose, pale and 
trembling. “ My father,” said she, “give this Ro- 
man a safe conduct; else our people will tear him to 
pieces.” 

“Spouse of David, I cannot refuse thy first re- 
quest,” replied Eleazar; “let thy brother-in-law 
Daniel conduct this young lunatic through the 
camp.” 

Hurriedly the guests quitted the hall; their joy- 
ous bridal songs changed into sounds of war. The 
young men dropped their festal garments, and donned 
their armor; each hand threw away its flowers and 
grasped a sword. Meantime, preparations were 
making in the plain; palisades were raised, trenches 
dug, and fortifications strengthened. While the 
soldiers flocked to the ramparts, Eleazar took leave 
of his wife and two daughters, and giving them in 
eharge to David, said: “To-morrow at daybreak 
you will set out; take the women, and conduct 
them in safety to your tranquil home. If the God 
of Israel has willed the destruction of his people, 
and the death of its chiefs, you will proteet these 
helpless ones.” 

As soon as the morning dawned, Abigail, Bere- 
nice, and Paulina entered a covered litter, and, 
escorted by David and a mounted party of servants, 
took the road that leads from Jerusalem towards 
the south. When they reached the summit of the 
first hill, they beheld the Roman camp extended 
before their eyes. Abigail, seeing the number and 
martial order of the legions, wept and said— 

“The hand of the Lord is heavy on his people! 
Oh, God of Israel! shall thy chosen city be indeed 
east down to the ground ?” 

“What signifies the destruction of the earthly 
Temple, O my mother!” said Paulina, gently, “if 





on its ruins our Lord shall build his spiritual 
ehurch ?” 

“Child, thou art a Christian,” replied Abigail, 
“and canst not comprehend the sorrows of a Jew.” 

“But may I not seek to assuage them by pointing 
to the comfort which cometh from above?” 

“ What comfort canst thou give to those who lose 
all?” 

“Dear friends,” said the young girl, while her 
eyes filled with tears, and her voice grew tremulous 
from strong emotion, “would that you might re- 
ceive comfort where alone it is to be found, even by 
believing on Him who hath sent his Son to die for 
our sins, and who hath borne our griefs, and carried 
our sorrows.” 

“Cease, maiden,” replied Abigail, in a tone of 
unwonted severity ; “cease to pollute the ears of thy 
young sister by allusions to the heresy which thou 
hast unhappily embraced. I, who would fain be as 
a mother to thee, now command thy silence.” 

Humbly and meekly Paulina obeyed, but she 
eeased not to pray earnestly, in her inmost soul, for 
the spiritual enlightenment and temporal safety of 
those who were near and dear to her. 

After the little cavalcade had journeyed some 
miles, and passed by the sepulchre of Rachel, the 
heat became oppressive; and David, approaching 
the litter, invited his companions to alight and take 
some repose. The place he had chosen was a de- 
licious spot of verdure, sheltered by lofty rocks whose 
crests were crowned with olive-trees; and where the 
clear waters of a fountain refreshed the weary tra- 
veller, and nourished the gay flowers that grew 
around. 

On this soft, natural carpet the servants spread 
out a repast of bread, meat, and fruit: David asked 
a blessing, and they all tried to eat ; but their hearts 
were too full and heavy with a sense of impending 
woe to allow them to relish food. 

When they rose to resume their journey, the at- 
tendants were going to carry with them the scarcely 
touched dishes; but David, mindful of that precept 
of the law which says that the gleanings of the nar- 
vest shall be left for the stranger, for the fatheriess, 
and for the widow (Deut. xxiv. 19-21), hindered 
them, saying, “Leave the food for some hungry 
wayfarer, who, perchance, will bless the hand that 
supplies his wants.” 

The dwelling of David lay near the banks of Jor- 
dan, in whose clear waters the green meadows and 
golden harvest-fields of his patrimony were reflect- 
ed. As he led his young wife beneath his roof, 
he said—*“ May thy life, 0 Berenice, be as tranquil 
as thy home, and thy days as peaceful as these glassy 
waters !” 

Then, having also welcomed his mother-in-law 
and Paulina, David ordered a banquet to be served, 
of that simple abundant character which distin- 
guished the feasts of the ancient Hebrews. 
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Large vases, filled with new milk, and others 
sparkling with the juice of the grape; baskets of 
bread, cakes, and fruit were mingled on the table 
with roasted kids, and pottage of lentils. 

Shortly after sunset, the whole family retired to 
rest ; and on the morrow, to the inexpressible grief 
of Berenice, her young husband left her to join the 
warlike ranks of his people, resolving, in this time 
of peril, to exchange his ploughshare for a sword. 

Months passed on, and during many days the 
inhabitants of David’s farm heard no tidings from 
Jerusalem, when, at length, one evening a wounded 
man, covered with dust and blood, was seen slowly 
and wearily approaching the gate. He desired to 
speak with Abigail, and she immediately recognized 
in him Horam, the captain of Eleazar’s guard. 

“What woful tidings bringest thou?” asked the 
trembling matron. 

“ Jerusalem is fallen,” cried Horam, tearing his 
beard ; “the enemy has encamped in the Temple of 
the Lord !” 

“My husband—what of him?” asked Abigail ; 
while Berenice murmured the name of David, and 
Paulina listened with breathless anxiety. 

“Famine and pestilence,” replied the captain, 
“were in the Holy City, and Titus erucified any 
stray captives whom he seized; yet nothing could 
conquer the valor of our people, nor force them to 
yield. At length the Romans raised a wall against 
the ramparts, and set the city on fire in many places. 
The holy Temple was in flames, and im their midst 
perished my noble master. There, too, the youthful 
David and his brother Daniel found their tomb. Now 
the threatenings of the Most Iigh are accomplished; 
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our nation has no longer a temple ora country. Fu- 
gitives and wanderers on the earth, when will their 
sore punishment be ended !” 

Horam ended speaking, and a mournful silence 


followed. It was broken by the loud wailing of 


Abigail and her daughter, who tore their hair, and 
seattered ashes on their heads. Paulina, pale and 
trembling, sought in vain to comfort them. 

On the following morning, Paulina rose early and 
presented herself in a travelling-dress, with a staff 
in her hand. 

“Whither goest thou?” asked Abigail. 

“TI go,” replied she, “to seek the wounded and 
the dying; perchance I may be able to stanch their 
wounds, and bring some comfort for their souls.” 

“ We will go with thee,” said her friends. And 
together these three delicate, unprotected females— 
united in affection, though not, alas! in faith—set 
out on the perilous road that led to Jerusalem. 
Everywhere they beheld devastated fields, burnt 
houses, dead and dying men. In the fallen city the 
scenes were yet more awful ; for there the plague— 
a conqueror more resistless than Titus—struck down, 
alike, the vanquishers and the vanquished, 

A few days afterwards, three women lay expiring 
near the city gate. Two of them, with the name of 
the God of Israel on their lips, cried, “ Lord, look 
down upon thy servants!” The third had her eyes 
raised to heaven, and a smile of holy peace played 
on her lips. Turning to gaze at her companions, 
with an expression of unalterable tenderness, she 
murmured with her dying breath, “Jesus, Master, 
have mercy on them And then she fell asleep. 
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SOME THOUGHTS ON CHILDREN’S DRESS.—NO. II. 


BY MRS. MERRIFIELD. 


AnotueR evil practice, which, some years since, 
prevailed universally, was that of rolling a bandage, 
three inches in width, and two or three yards in 
length, round the body of the child. The pain that 
such a bandage, from its unyielding nature, would 
occasion, nct to speak of its ill effects on the health, 
may be readily imagined. This bandage was, in 
fact, a kind of breaking in for the tight lacing, the 
penalty which most females in this country have 
had, at some period or other, to undergo. 

There is no end to the inconsistencies of children’s 
dress. If, in early infancy, they are buried in long 
petticoats, no sooner can they walk than the petti- 
coats are so shortened that they scarcely cover the 
child’s back when it stoops. The human race has 


a wonderful power of accommodating itself to a va- 
riety of temperatures and climates, but, perhaps, it 
is seldom exposed to greater vicissitudes than in 





the change from long clothes to the extremely short 
and full ones that are now fashionable. The very 
full skirt is not so warm in proportion to its length 
as one of more moderate fulness, because, instead 
of clinging round the figure, it stands off from it, 
and admits the air under it. The former is also 
heavier than the latter, inasmuch as it contains 
more material, and the weight of the clothing is a 
great disadvantage to a child. A sensible medical 
writer, Dr. John F. South, in an excellent little 
work, entitled “Domestic Surgery,” makes some 
very judicious observations relative to children’s 
dress. Of the fashion of dressing boys with the 
tunic reaching to the throat, and trousers, which are 
both so loose as to offer no impediment to freedom 
of motion, he approves; but he condemns in the 
strongest terms “the unnatural”—Mr. South re- 
marks he had almost said “atrocious—system, to 
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which, in youth, if not in childhood, girls are sub- 
jected for the improvement of their figure and gait.” 

It is fortunate for the present generation that it 
is the fashion for the dresses of even little girls to 
be made as high as the throat; the old fashion of 
cutting the frock low round the neck, which still 
exists in what is called “ full dress,” is objectionable 
on more than one account. In the first place, it is 
objected to on the consideration of health, because 
the upper part of the chest is not protected from the 
influence of currents of air, and by this means, as 
Mr. South observes, the foundation is laid for irri- 
table lungs. In the next place, the dress is generally 
suffered to fall off the shoulders, and is, in fact, only 
retained in its place by the tight band about the 
waist. To avoid the uneasiness oecasioned by the 
pressure of the latter, the child slips its clothes off 
one shoulder, generally the right, which it raises 
more than the other; the consequence of this is, 
that the raised shoulder becomes permanently 
higher than the other, and the spine is drawn to- 
wards the same side. Itis said that there is scarcely 
one woman in fifty who has not one shoulder higher 
or thicker than the other; and there appears but 
little doubt that much of this deformity is to be as- 
eribed to the above-mentioned cause. In confirma- 
tion of this opinion, it may be mentioned that the 
practice of wearing dresses low in the neck is almost 
peculiar to English girls. French girls, nearly from 
infancy, wear high dresses, and it is certain that 
deformity is not so frequent among French women 
as it is among English. 

The discipline of tight lacing is frequently begun 
so early in life, that the poor victim has little or no 
recollection of the pain and suffering occasioned by 
the pressure of the stiff and uncomfortable stays 
before the frame has becomes accustomed to them. 
Those of our readers who were fortunate enough to 
escape this infliction in eariy life, and who adopted 
stiff stays at a more mature age, can bear testimony 
to the suffering occasioned by them during the first 
few weeks of their use. “ Oh !” said a girl who put 
on stiff stays for the first time, at the age of fourteen 
or fifteen, “I wish bedtime was come, that I might 
take off these stiff and uncomfortable stays; they 
pain me so much!” “ Hush, hush !” exclaimed a 
starch old maiden aunt, shocked at what she thought 
the indelicacy of the expression which pain had 
wrung from the poor girl, “you must bear it for a 
time, you will soon get used to it!” Used to it! 
Yes, indeed, as the cook said the eels did to skin- 
ning, and with, as regards the poor girls, almost as 
disastrous consequences. 

There are three points of view in which tight 
lacing is prejudicial. It weakens the muscles of 
the shoulders and chest, which rust, as it were, for 
want of use; it injures by pressure the important 
organs contained in the chest and trank ; and, lastly, 
instead of improving the figure, it positively and 
absolutely deforms it. A waist disproportionately 





small; compared with the stature and proportions of 
the individual, is a greater deformity than one 
which is too large; the latter is simply clumsy, it 
does not injure the health of the person, while the 
former is not only prejudicial to health, but to 
beauty. Were our fair readers but once convinced 
of this fact, there would be an end of tight lacing, 
and the good results arising from the abolition of 
this practice would be evident in the improved 
health of the next generation. 

What a host of evils follow in the steps of tight 
lacing! Indigestion, hysteria, spinal distortion, 
consumption, liver-complaints, disease of the heart, 
cancer, early death! These are a few of them, and 
enough to make both mothers and daughters tremble. 
It is an aggravation of the evil that it is brought 
upon us frequently by the agency of a mother—of 
her upon whose affection and experience a child 
naturally relies in all things, and whose lamentable 
ignorance of what constitutes beauty of form, as 
well as her subjection to the thraldom of fashion, is 
the prolific source of so much future misery to her 
unsuspecting daughter. 

Education is the order of the day; but surely that 
education must be very superficial and incomplete, 
of which the study of the economy of the human 
form, its various beauties, and the wonderful skill 
with which it was created, form no part. A girl 
spends scveral years in learning French, Italian, 
and German, which may be useful to her should she 
meet with French, Italians, or Germans, or should 
she visit the Continent; she spends three, four, five, 
and sometimes six hours a day, in practising on the 
piano, frequently without having any real talent for 
this accomplishment, while she is kept in utter 
ignorance of that which is of vital consequence, not 
only to herself, but to her future offspring, namely, 
a knowledge of what constitutes true beauty, and 
contributes to the preservation of health, and, we 
may also add, of good-humor and happiness, for it 
is one of the evils attending ill-health, that it fre- 
quently induces a fretful and irritable state of mind. 
Instead of the really useful knowledge of the econo- 
my of the frame, and the means of preserving health, 


_girls are taught the constrained attitudes and the 


artificial deportment of the dancing-master. The 
remark of Sir Joshua Reynolds on this subject has 
been often quoted. He said, “ All the motions of 
children are full of grace; affectation and distortion 
come in with the dancing-master.” To daneing 
itself there is not the slightest objection; it is at 
once an agreeable and healthy occupation, and it 
affords a pleasing and innocent recreation. The 
pleasure which most children take in it, in spite of 
the “ exercises” which they are compelled to prac- 
tice, prove, we think, its utility. 

The treatment of the feet is on a par with that of 
the rest of the body. The toes are thrust close to- 
gether into a shoe, the shape of the sole of which 
does not resemble that of the foot. It is generally 
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narrower than the foot, which, therefore, hangs over 
the sides. The soles of children’s shoes are, more- 
over, made alike on both sides, whereas the inside 
should be nearly straight, and the width of the sole 
should correspond exactly with that of the foot. 
Boots, which have been so fashionable of late years, 
are very convenient, and have a neat appearance, 
but they are considered to weaken the ankle, because 
the artificial support which they give to that part 
prevents the full exercise of the muscles, which 
waste from want of use. Shoes should be cut short 
in the quarter, because the pressure necessary to 
keep such shoes as are now worn on the feet, will, 
in this case, be on the instep instead of the toes, 
which will, by this arrangement, have more room. 
We shall conclude our observations on children’s 
dress, considered, in a sanitary point of view, in the 
words of Mr. South. “If then you wish your chil- 
dren, girls especially, to have the best chance of 
health and a good constitution, let them wear flannel 
next their skin, and woollen stockings in winter; 
have your girls’ chests covered to the collar-bones, 
and their shoulders in, not out of their dresses, if you 
would have them straight; and do not confine their 
chests and compress their digestive organs by bone 
stays, or interfere with the free movement of their 
chests by tight belts, or any other contrivance, if 
you desire their lungs should do their duty, upon 
which so mainly depends the preservation of health.” 
We have now to consider the less essential, though 
more immediate apparent points to be studied in 
“the arrangement and selection of children’s dress, 
namely, the general elegance of the habiliments, the 
harmony of the colors, and their special adaptation 
to the age and individual characteristics of children. 
While the history of male and female costume of 
adults, both in England and on the Continent, has 
been amply investigated and illustrated, that of 
children remains in obscurity, either from a scarcity 
of materials, or a want of interest in the subject 
itself. Portraits of children are rare, compared with 
those of adults; the few which we can recall to our 
recollection are like small editions of the portraits 
of men and women; the same formal dress and at- 
titude, they have nothing youthful about them but 
their faces, and even those are grave and formal, as 
the gravity of their habiliments seemed to require. 
Little old-fashioned beings in their attire, though 
sweetly youthful in their faces and figures, are the 
‘ children of Charles I., in the beautiful picture by 
Vandyck ; their little dimpled hands meeting, for 
they are too short to cross, so demurely on their 
chests. One or two portraits of youthful Spanish 
princes by Velasquez, and one or two others by 
Cuyp, and, to go back still further, the family of 
Henry VIII., and that of Sir Thomas More, by 
Holbein, present the same old-fashioned appearance. 
They are little old men and women, in spite of their 
ycuthful faces. It is nut until we come to the pictures 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds that we really find represerta- 
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tions of children, and, in fact, it is not always the 
ease in his. The generality of children’s portraits 
of his time partake of the same character as those 
we have mentioned. We have now in our eye the 
full length of a venerable and much esteemed octo- 
genarian friend, which represents him at the age of 
nine years, in a complete suit, namely, long coat, 
waistcoat with flaps, and knee breeches of scarlet 
cloth, bound with silver lace, and decorated with 
an abundance of silver sugar-loaf buttons, a frilled 
turn-over cambric collar and ruffles, long white 
stockings, black shoes with large silver buckles, and 
a black beaver hat, turned up all round, and orna- 
mented with a profusion of blue ribbons, and a 
plume of black feathers. The hair is combed back 
from his forehead, and, for aught we know to the 
contrary, it may terminate in a cue behind. Were 
it not for the bat and ball which he holds in his 
hands, and his large round black eyes, we should 
take him for a little old man. 

Since the commencement of the present century, 
at least, children may be said to have had a costume 
peculiar to themselves, modified, however, by the 
prevailing fashions. They have had short and long 
waists, long and short dresses; at one time they 
had trousers reaching to the heels, at another the 
drawers were kept out of sight, and the legs encased 
in long white stockings. These again gave way to 
socks, and the legs were left bare to the knees. We 
have been recently turning over a book of fashions, 
and have been quite amused at the odd little figures 
representing children; their short full dresses radi- 
ating, as it were, from the compressed waists, they 
resembled a teetotum more than anything else. The 
upper part of the dress was elegant enough, but the 
short full petticoat has no pretensions to grace, and 
scarcely serves the purposes of warmth. 

The limits we have prescribed ourselves do not 
permit us to discuss at length the fashions of chil- 
dren’s dresses. We can only observe that simplicity 
should be their prevailing characteristics, especially 
in the ornamental part, and that the most appro- 
priate kind of decoration is embroidery, either in 
silk, worsted, or braid. 

The selections of colors and their harmonious ar- 
rangement demand a few words. The range of 
colors suitable to children’s dresses, though suffi- 
ciently extensive, is not unlimited. The general 
brilliancy of their complexions, either as blondes or 
brunettes, prescribes the selection of certain colors 
and the rejection of others. Yellow and lilac should 
be avoided »n account of the ill effects they pro- 
duce on the skin by contrast. Light colors in ge- 
neral are well adapted to children ; light drabs give 
beauty and freshness to the complexion. Sky blue 
is peculiarly adapted to fair children, with flaxen or 
golden hair. Pink and pale green are becoming to 
many. Red, and especially searlet, should never be 
suffered to approach the skin, which acquires by 
contrast a greenish hue, especially in the shadows. 
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If any of these colors be worn, they must be sepa- 
rated from the skin by white frills or the ruche of 
the cap. Dark colors have the effect of causing 
objects with which they are contrasted to appear 
lighter, consequently they should not be worn by 
pale children. Neither should those who are very 
florid wear green, which deepens by contrast the 
red of their complexions, and causes it to assume a 
brickdust hue. 

With regard to the harmonious arrangement of 
one color with another, we have space only for a 
few general remarks, and with these we shall con- 
clude. We would, however, observe that it is more 
in accordance with the simplicity which should regu- 
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late every part of the dress of a child not to intro- 
duce a variety of colors into their habiliments. If 
more than one color be adopted, the prevailing 
color should be of a broken tint, such as drab, claret, 
or brown; the other color, which should be intro- 
duced in small quantity, as, for instance, the trim- 
ming of acap or bonnet, or, in some instances, a 
sash, may be of some pure color; blue contrasts 
well with browns, quiet greens with claret or rus- 
sets. All such incongruous mixtures, which are 
not unfrequent on children’s dress, as a bright blue 
bonnet, with pink or yellow ribbons on the cap, 
should be systematically avoided. 
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Boitpines, as materials of scenery, are entirely 
under the power of man; and, from that circum- 
stance, were carried to an unwarrantable excess in the 
decline of the ancient and the infancy of the modern 
style. Improvements on grounds are forgotten by 
their effect; that of planting may be accounted too 
distant, or too slow, by ordinary minds; but a build- 
ing is complete the moment it is finished. It affords 
immediate satisfaction to the owner; and, being 
known as a costly object, full credit is given to him 
for the expense incurred. Thus wealth, confiding 
in its powers, multiplied garden-buildings to an ex- 
cess, which ended in creating a disgust, still existing 
in some degree, at their appearance in improved 
scenery. Before proceeding farther, it may be proper 
to offer some remarks on the style or architecture of 
buildings. 

It is a common error to consider nothing as archi- 
tecture but what is Grecian ; to fancy that all archi- 
tecture must have what are called orders; and to 
consider the Gothic, Chinese, or Hindoo modes of 
building as mere barbarous compositions. Nothing 
ean be more unphilosophical than this mode of view- 
ing the subject ; and it may just as well be said that 
there is no true language in the world but the Greek ; 
that every language ought to correspond with it in 
the tenses and moods of the verbs, and that every 
other mode of speech is mere jargon. A style of 
building, and a mode of oral communication, must 
have sufficient claim to be considered as complete, 
when they answer the purposes for which they are 
intended; and, applying this principle to the archi- 
tecture and language of different countries, we shall 
find that each is complete relatively to those coun- 
tries. That any style of building, or any language, 
ean be universally suitable, is to suppose that tho 
same climate and the same degree of civilization 
prevail over the whole globe. Thus, as there are 


; 








different languages, and different manners and cus- 


; toms, so there are different styles of architecture ; 


and, though we may prefer the Grecian, as having 
been used by the most refined nations of antiquity, 
let us not hastily reject every other style as devoid 
of congruity, or unsuitable for being applied to con- 
structions of use or beauty. 

The origin of the different styles of architecture 
may be usually traced to imitations of temporary 
structures, formed of timber or of rough trees; and 
thus the Grecian column, with its capital ornamented 
with foliage, has been called an imitation of the 
trunk of a palm, with the petioles of its recently 
dropped leaves still adhering; the Gothic arches 
and tracery have been likened to wicker-work, or 
the intersecting branches of an avenue; and the 
Chinese style to the imitation of a tent supported by 
bamboo. But the imitation of nature is the last 
thing that occurs in the progress of improvement; 
and though the above opinions may not be without 
their use as a sort of hypothesis for composition, yet 
it appears much more probable that styles of build- 
ing have taken their origin, jointly, from the mate- 
rials the country afforded, and the wants of the 
people. According to this hypothesis, the Grecian 
may be considered as founded on the use of planks 
of stone, in the same way as beams of timber (Fig. 


Fig. 1. 








1, a); the Gothic by the use of small stones, held 
together by their position (b); and the Hindoo, by 
2 the use of small stones, held together by super- 
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incumbent weight (c). The Doric temple (Fig. 2) 
is easily traced in this way to its prototype of wood. 


Fig. 2. 





But, though the idea is supported by the authority 
of Vitruvius, it should never be considered as any- 
thing more than mere conjecture. 
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The progress which architecture has mace in Bri- 
tain, in modern times, is matter of greater certainty; 
and Repton, with his usual taste, has furnished an 
ingenious vignette (Fig. 3), which indicates that the 
first style of British domestic architecture was that 
of the castellated Gothic, to which succeeded the 
ecclesiastical Gothic; next the style, prevalent in 
the seventeenth century, being a mixture of Gothic 
and Grecian, commonly called the Elizabethan 
style; after that the Grecian; and last of all, the 
Hindoo, just then coming into notice, and which he 
considered as likely to become fashionable. The 
most suitable style for domestic purposes in Britain 
he considered to be the Gothic, as admitting every 
description of interior form and arrangement, an 
unbounded varicty in the external forms and lines, 


Fig. 3. 











and as being favorable to future additions, without 
deranging the effect or ordonnance of the original 
composition. 

With respect to the effects of buildings as compo- 
nent parts of rurai scenery, Shenstone observes that 
a landscape, to him, is never complete without a 
building or rocks; and certainly, considering it 
merely in the light of a picturesque view, a building, 
in addition to merely verdant scenery, forms a better 
picture, by giving a desirable feature or resting-place 
for the eye. Considered, however, in the light of 
natural expression, the meanness of root-houses and 
grottos, the absurdity of hermits’ cells, heathen 
temples, triumphal arches, mock chapels, &c., and 
the inutility of all of them, render them positive 
deformities in scenes of natural or picturesque beau- 
ty. They break in upon repose, simplicity, and all 
allusion to natural scenery, by their frequency, and 
suggest ideas of ostentatious vanity in the owner, 
rather than of propriety and elegance of taste. But, 
though their excess is so general and so obnoxious, 
some sorts may be occasionally introduced with pro- 
priety. Garden-seats are necessary for shade or 
shelter; bridges, for communication between the 
banks of rivers or rills; cottages, gate or entrance 
lodges (Fig. 4), as abodes for laborers; and open 
sheds as places of resort for cattle. Even a prospect 
tower is a desirable object in a flat country, afford- 
ing no other means of obtaining a bird's-eye view. 
A temple, after all, is in many cases but a garden- 
seat; and, if beautiful in itself, and judiciously 
placed, we can see no objection to its introduction in 
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the garden-scene of a princely mansion; certainly 
none to several, where the geometric style is adopted. 
To raise a monument in memory of a great public 
character, or consecrate an urn to private friendship 
or parental memory, can hardly be offensive to any 
mind. A sundial is both a useful and an agrec- 
able object ; and statues and busts, in highly polished 
scenery, by the contrast in the kind of beauty dis- 
played, recall the mind, for a moment, from contem- 
plating the wide range of nature, to admire the hand 
of art concentrated in a single point. In this view, 


Fig. 4. 
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there are various objects of this description admis- 
sible in the more polished scenes of gardens, &c., as 
marble fountains, fragments of antiquity, &c. But 
when simplicity and natural beauty are the prevail- 
ing ideas, all works o art must interfere, more or 
less, with ‘hose ideas; and, unless they can raise up 
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and maintain a more interesting expression, they more general satisfaction than a neat and comfortable 

must be regarded as injurious rather than beautiful. ‘ picturesque cottage (Fig. 6), with a good garden, in 
But simplicity and nature, continually repeated, | 

become tiresome in their turn, and man is then pleased Fig. 6. 

to recognize the hand of art, if judiciously exercised, 

even on an artificial ruin (Fig. 5); but then it must 


Fig. 5. 
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neat order and cultivation; and such buildings may 
always be applied to some useful purpose, even in 
the grounds of small villas, or fermes ornées. In 
more extensive scenes, cottages of different styles 
may be introduced, from that of the Greenlander or 
Norwegian to the Hindoo; and there can be no 
be so like truth as to interest by the likeness, not by { reason why a proprietor, if he chooses to go to the 





deception, which is disgusting. Artificial ruins, expense, and will attend to the comfort of the in- 
however, need seldom be resorted to while there are terior, should not ornament the dwelling of an upper 
so many other architectural and sculptural decora- servant in any style he pleases, even that of a Chi- 
tions to which we can have recourse. Nothing gives ; nese mandarin. 





RETRIBUTIONS OF HISTORY. 
THE HEIR TO THE THRONE. 
BY PROFESSOR J. FROST. 


Wuen Napoleon Bonaparte had arrived at the ; to Josephine was signal. The alliance into which 
dignity of Emperor of the French, considering him- { it led him with Austria made him place dependence 
self the founder of a dynasty, it became a matter } on that power in an hour of great emergency, only 
of importance to decide how and by whom it was to be betrayed and ruined by its desertion of his 
to be perpetuated. “He had himself no offspring, falling fortunes. The heir, so fondly hoped for, was 
and therefore must choose a collateral heir. In the denationalized by an Austrian education, and died 
first place, the imperial crown was settled on Napo- in eariy life; and the wife for whom Josephine was 
leon Bonaparte and his direct issue in the male line, deserted, disgraced her imperial marriage by the 
with a power of adoption under certain restrictions ; most shameless licentiousness. 


secondly, on Joseph Bonaparte and the heirs male But the most singular part of the whole affair, 
of his body; and thirdly, on Louis Bonaparte and and that which seems to render the retribution as 
the heirs male of his body.” complete as it is signal, is, that the original line of 


Had this arrangement remained undisturbed, the succession indicated by Napoleon while under the 
domestic happiness of Napoleon would apparently influence of his well-merited regard for Josephine, 
have remained uninjured; and the whole of his } is now literally and exactly carried out. The pre- 
subsequent career been totally different from what sent Emperor of the French, Louis Napoleon, is the 
it was. Butin an evil hour, listening to the sug- son of Louis Bonaparte, and Josephine’s daughter, 
gestion of an overweening egotism, which appears Hortense—thus, the grandson of Josephine. It 
in too many of his acts, he resolved to divorce his would seem that the will of Providence has pun- 
lovely and noble-minded consort, the accomplished ished the injustice of Napoleon by taking the suc- 
and fascinating Josephine, and this for the sole and cession to the throne of France from the heir of the 
avowed object of having an heir to the throne who } proud and unjust emperor, and giving it to the heir 
should be directly descended from himself. of the wronged and repudiated empress. 

The retribution for this act of heartless injustice 
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MR. JOHN CAMPBELL’S MISTAKES, 


BY PAULINE FORSYTH. 


THERE was a lyceum in Louden. It had some 
Greek name, which I have forgotten, as we seldom 
tried to pronounce it. Almost all the young gentle- 
men of the place were members of it, and sharp- 
ened their wits during the winter by weekly contests 
with each other At the close of the season, they 
usually held a public debate, to which the ladies 
were especially invited. The subject announced for 
discussion, upon the only meeting which I attended, 
was whether, “intellectually considered, women are 
equal to men.” 

I presume this topic was chosen out of respect to 
the fairer part of the audience; and it was one too 
generally interesting not to command a full attend- 
ance. Every bench in the large hall was crowded 
with ladies, in their prettiest array. Many of the 
gentlemen were obliged to stand during the whole 
evening; others encroached upon the seats reserved 
for the speakers, or gathered round the platform. 

Some of the disputants, “unaccustomed to public 
speaking,” were thrown into such great consternation 
by finding themselves gazing down upon so many 
bright eyes and rosy cheeks, that, after stammering 
out a sentence or two, they fled precipitately down 
from their trying elevation, to hide themselves 
among their companions. All these, I am happy to 
observe, were on the negative side of the question. 

Those who spoke in the affirmative had too good 
an opportunity to pay the ladies high-flown and as- 
tonishing compliments not to improve it. One of 
them, I remember, compared woman to “the moon 
careering like a storm through the firmament, and 
throwing light on the orb beneath.” 

¥ doubt much whether 


“That white-orbed maiden, 
With bright fire laden, 
Whom mortals call the moon,” 


was ever known to forget the usual serene majesty 
of her slow progress through the sky, in so surpris- 
ing a manner; but I am afraid it is but too true 
that woman, especially in these latter days, does 
sometimes “ career like a storm.” 

There was an inconsistency in the bestowal of 
applause that my rigid sense of justice rebelled 
against. The gentlemen, on whom this duty de- 
volves by long usage and faithful performance, clap- 
ped and stamped with the most gallant and generous 
forgetfulness of their hands or boots, whenever any 
particularly felicitous compliment to the ladies was 
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uttered ; even the slightest hint in that direction, or 
flattering allusion, met with ready sympathy and 
approval; while all the speeches in the negative 
were heard in the most profound and depressing si- 
lence. My feelings of compassion were quite moved 
for the poor unfortunates who had chosen so un- 
popular a side. If it had not been for my strict 
ideas of propriety, and my timidity, and my thin 
boots, and very tight French gloves, I would have 
given them a little encouragement myself. I had 
the heart to do it, but there were too many obstacles 
in the way. 

Yet when the decision was pronounced, and, though 
all the best speakers and best arguments had been 
in favor of “ Heaven’s last, best gift,” it was given 
against the sex, the room rang and shook again with 
the clamorous approbation with which the sentence 
was received. It was a Parthian arrow shot at us; 
and, coming at a moment when we were looking for 
victory, the surprise utterly routed us. I have never 
again, I hope, wasted so uselessly my stock of sym- 
pathy. 

The evening of this particular speaking was ren- 
dered memorable, in Louden, by an event which 
occurred just after the performance. It was a case 
of love at first sight—that most romantic of all ro- 
mantic things. 

Mr. John Campbell, a young gentleman studying 
law with his uncle, Mr. Woods, fell in love at the 
first glance he caught of the fair face of Imogen 
Edwards, a young lady returned a few days before 
from the convent at Georgetown, where she had been 
completing her education. 

Of course, the attack was sudden. One moment 
Mr. Campbell was as free as air; woman was to him, 
and had been since he was sixteen, nothing but an 
obstacle, a perplexity, an embarrassment. He had 
no objection to their sharing the world with him, but 
he wished that they would keep out of his way; it 
was all he asked. They would not grant him that 
simple favor, so he walked squares to avoid meeting 
any one of them that he knew would expect a bow 
from him. There was a very talkative and benevolent 
maiden lady, who took it into her head that he was 
dull and moping, and persisted in hunting him out 
of every corner in which he took refuge, or stopping 
him in the street to have a little chat with him, and 
“cheer him up,” as she said. How he dreaded the 
sight of her! He had walked miles, plunged into 
alleys and lanes when they were in a state of mud 
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that rendered them almost impassable, and darted 
into his friends’ offices or stores, and all to avoid 
the good, gossiping, little Miss Parker. 

But his hour was come; and, in one second, he 
was drowned so deep in love that all assistance was 
in vain. Perhaps my younger readers would like to 
know exactly how and when the deed was done. 

The debate was ended. The ladies, after having 
been raised to the seventh heaven, and dashed so 
suddenly to the earth again, were gathering them- 
selyes together with a most wonderful unconcern 
and lightness of spirit—proving of what elastic ma- 
terials they were made—and discussing the merits 
of the several speakers. Some remark was uttered 
that Imogen thought amusing, and she laughed. 
That low, sweet laugh, like the silvery tinklings of 
a musical box, struck upon Mr. Campbell’s ear as 
the pleasantest sound he had ever heard. 

He was standing near her ; for, though he avoided 
all mixed society, where any of the burden of the 
entertainment might fall to his share, he rather 
affected crowds and assemblies, where he could be 
allowed to remain a mere listener and observer. At- 
tracted by the laugh, he turned to discover from 
whom it proceeded, and saw a fresh, delicate young 
face, whose dimpled cheeks and parted lips con- 
firmed the sweet assurance the voice had given; 
and the unconscious Imogen completed her first 
conquest. Yet she was not remarkably pretty. There 
were many handsomer girls in Louden. It was the 
dovelike expression, that innocence and amiability 
gave her face, that made her so attractive. 

The next evening there was to be a party, and 
Mr. Campbell announced his intention of attending. 
His aunt was amazed, for he had steadfastly refused 
all former invitations and entreaties. She was as- 
tonished, too, when he came down prepared for the 
evening, to see how we!l he looked when carefully 
dressed, for he was generally very negligent in his 
attire. 

“ Why, John,” said she, “I had no idea you were 
so good-looking !” 

He seemed quite pleased, but said— 

“Don’t you think, Aunt Ellen, the barber here 
outs hair shockingly? It seems to me mine never 
looked so badly; and my coat fits dreadfully ; I am 
going down to New Orleans to get me a new one as 
soon as I can.” 

“Ah, ha! Somebody has made an impression on 
that flinty heart of yours. Nothing less could work 
such a change. Who is it, John? Is it Imogen 
Edwards ?” 

The color rose to his forehead as he replied— 

“ Can’t a man go to a party without being in love, 
Aunt Ellen? And, of course, if I do go, I want to 
look like the rest of the people. To tell the truth, 
though,” he continued, after a moment's pause, “I do 
think her the prettiest girl I have ever seen, beauti- 
ful in fact; and I wish, aunt, that you would con- 
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trive to introduce me to her. But I have seen so 

little of ladies lately that I have forgotten how to 

talk to them. I haven’t the first idea on the subject. 

I have been puzzling my head about it all the after- 

noon. If I could begin, I could go on, I am sure. 
. 


Couldn’t yeu help me out a little ?” 
Those are perplexities that meet ittle 
sympathy, and his aunt only laughed at him, and 


amused herself by proposing all kinds of absurd and 
ridiculous remarks, with which he might, at least, 
astonish the young lady. He listened patiently for 
a while, in hopes of hearing something that might 
be useful, but at last he became a little indignant 
at being made a source of amusement, for he was 
very much in earnest. 

“T will ask her to dance,” said he. 

“Don’t, John, I entreat you; you know nothing 
about dancing, and you will commit a hundred 
blunders, you are so short-sighted. Besides your 
parents disapprove of it so much; I do not know 
what they would say if they saw you on the floor.” 

“T think, aunt, they should have allowed me to 
learn dancing. Every gentleman ought to be fa- 
miliar with all those accomplishments that will make 
him feel at his ease in society.” 

“ Well, John, there is no use in reasoning with a 
man in love. In one short night you are entirely 
changed. I suppose you have forgotten how often 
you have amused yourself at the expense of ‘ra- 
tional people, with souls, spending whole evenings 
in moving their feet about to a tune scraped by un- 
tutored fingers out of some poor fiddle.’ Those were 
your very words. I thought them quite fine at the 
time. But little did I expect to see my sensible 
nephew bitten by the tarantula he pretended to 
despise.” 

“Tt is very easy to laugh, Aunt Ellen, but that 
same nephew, now looking at society from another 
stand-point, says, and it is one of his most sensible 
remarks, that if people wish to go into society with- 
out feeling intolerably awkward there, they must 
comply with its customs.” 

“Do anything, John, but dance,” was his aunt’s 
last warning. 

If he had attended to it, his love-affair might 
have had a different termination. 

The dancing had already commenced when Mr. 
Campbell arrived with his aunt, and Imogen entering 
soon after, Mrs. Woods seized a favorable opportu- 
nity to introduce them. 

They stood for a moment in an embarrassing 
silence. Both were new to society and very diffident, 
and neither could think of a word to say. Rousing 
himself with a sudden resolution, Mr. Campbell 
ventured to request the pleasure of her hand for the 
next “ set.” 

Imogen danced very well; she had a slight 
graceful figure, that seemed to move of itself through 
all the mazy windings .of the reel and cotillon. 
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Waltzes, polkas, and schottisches had not yet ar- 
rived in Louden. She was very fond of it, too; but 
her pleasure for that evening was soon destroyed. 

A man desperately in love is not exactly in a, fit 
condition to make his first attempt at dancing in a 
crowded ball-room; his mind is not cool enough. 
And Mr. John Campbell achieved, in five minutes, 
the entire breaking up of the cotillon, from his 
reckless determination to follow Imogen through 
everything. If it would have given his mother a 
pang to know that he had danced, it made his aunt's 
heart ache to see how he did it. 

Imogen retreated to her mother’s side, covered 
with confusion. She was very sensitive, and, with 
the exaggerated importance the young attach to 
such little mortifications, she imagined herself an 
object of ridicule and amusement to the whole room. 
She refused to dance any more that evening, and 
told her friends the next day that “she could not 
endure Mr. Campbell; she hoped she should never 
see him again.” 

Her manner was so soft and gentle that Mr. 
Campbell, unused to reading the signs, slight, but 
unmistakable, of a woman’s preference or dislike, 
did not perceive her displeasure. It passed away, 
in some degree, after a time, but the first unfavor- 
able impression remained. 

Mr. Campbell was constant in his attentions, and 
spent several miserable evenings with her, when 
long passages of silence were broken now and then 
by spasmodic attempts at conversation. Sometimes 
he would go home quite sad and desponding; at 
other times some little word or expression raised 
him to the summit of felicity; his general impres- 
sion was that he was “coming on.” 

Once, as he was leaving the room, she said 
“ Adieu !” with a pretty French accent. This kept 
him awake all night. He repeated the word over 
and over, trying to catch the very tone in which she 
had spoken it, and there was no meaning of which 
it was susceptible that he did not extract from it. 

Volumes might be filled with the imaginary dan- 
gers from which he rescued her, and the distress and 
sorrow from which he shielded her. 

One very stormy morning he was indulging in 
these day-dreams, sitting in his study-chair, by the 
fire in his office. The wedding was over; the house 
was bought and furnished, and she, the idol of his 
heart, transformed from the shy maiden that he was 
half afraid of, to the busy little wife, with a basket 
of keys in her hand, was just saying, “What shall 
we have for dinner, John?” in the most matter-of- 
course way. He stopped to brood over the question 
fora moment. That “we,” implying such a unity 
of interest—the familiar calling him by his name, 
the household nature of the question — filled his 
heart with more pleasant reveries than all the poetry 
he had ever read. He almost forgot that it was not 
real; when, glancing towards the window, he saw 
Imogen hurrying by without an umbrella, although 
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the rain was falling in continuous streams rather 
than drops. It seemed as though the clouds had 
been seized with a hydropathic mania, and were 
determined to give the world and the poor atoms 
toiling on its surface, a dowching (which is nothing 
but a German way of spelling ducking). 

Mr. Campbell, distressed at the thought of the 
delicate Imogen being caught in such a storm, and 
delighted at the prospect of being of use to her, 
seized his hat and umbrella, as he supposed, and ran 
after her. She was walking very fast, and was al- 
ready some distance from his office, but he overtook 
her at last. 

“ Miss Imogen, let me offer you my umbrella.” 

For once she was really pleased to see him. She 
looked round with a smile, saying— 

“Thank you.” The smile changed to a look full 
of mirth and wonder. “ Do you call that an um- 
brella, Mr. Campbell ?” 

His attention directed to it, he perceived that he 
held his cane upraised, umbrella fashion, in his hand. 
He was too much confused to speak. 

“T do not think that will afford me much protec- 
tion, Mr. Campbell; good-morning,” and Imogen 
hurried on. 

He returned to his office quite out of patience with 
himself. He called himself an “absent-minded 
idiot,” and by every other opprobrious epithet he 
could find; walked up and down the room with hur- 
ried strides, then threw himself into a chair, clasping 
his forehead with his hand. If any one had observed 
him, they might have been justified in supposing 
that he had committed some crime, in such distress 
did he appear. 

At last he took refuge in reading Byron :— 


“T have not loved the world, nor the world me,” 


touched a sympathetic chord in his heart. But, 
happening to light upon— 


“Oh that the desert were my dwelling place, 
With one fair spirit for my minister!” 


he went off into a reverie again, and, after meditating 
for some hours, resolved to take the first opportunity 
to decide his fate. 

The next morning he received a letter which, on 
opening, he found to be a very spirited and amusing 
indictment, in verse, accusing him of an attempt to 
commit assault and battery on a lady in the public 
square. 

“Hast thou found me, 0 mine enemy!” he 
groaned, as he recognized the writing of Tom Jes- 
sup, the wittiest man in Louden, and one who never 
allowed a good story to be forgotten. 

He had hoped that his blunder had not been ob- 
served, but he knew too well that concealment now 
was hopeless; for if every other window had been 
closely shut and barred, and among all the inhabit- 
ants of Louden only Tom Jessup, like his peeping 
namesake of Canterbury, had caught a glimpse vf 
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him, with his uplifted cane, every lounger in the 
hotel, or at the corners of the streets, would be 
laughing about him before nightfall. 

His prognostications were verified, for every per- 
son he met while going to and from his office seemed 
called upon to stop him with some question or re- 
mark they evidently intended to be very jocose and 
witty, and to which Mr. Campbell, though he was 
internally suffering tortures, felt obliged to hear with 
a calm and smiling face. It was as bad as running 
the gauntlet. 

But greater troubles wero in store for him. All 
Imogen’s distaste to him returned when she found 
that the whole town was amusing itself with his 
mistake. She could not bear the idea of having her 
name associated, in any way, with one who made 
himself so ridiculously conspicuous. She took the 
greatest pains to avoid him whenever they were 
thrown together in social meetings, and generally 
contrived to be out when he cal!ed. 

Several weeks passed by, and, during all that time, 
Mr. Campbell had found it impossible to obtain even 
ten minutes’ conversation with Imogen. One beau- 
tifal moonlight evening he took his flute, on which 
he played delightfully, and went out to serenade 
“the star of his night.” For more than half an 
hour the dulcet tones of his instrument floated on 
the night air, and, tranquillized and soothed, he was 
still playing away vigorously, when Imogen’s old 
nurse, who hated, she said, “to see the poor young 
man wasting his breath so,” thrust her head over 
the gate, and told him—*’Twan’t of the least use; 
Miss Imogen done been gone these two days to Miss 
Percy’s.” 

He returned home, not in despair, but in despera- 
tion; and, his tumultuous feelings demanding some 
expression, he seized a pen, and found himself, to 
his own great astonishment, suddenly possessed of a 
poetic power of which he had supposed himself ut- 
terly deficient. He wrote several verses full of ardor 
and passion, and which were truly remarkable, not 
only from the facility with which they were written, 
but from their concentrated power and strength of 
expression. It was his first and last attempt at 
poetry; for his feelings were never again wrought 
to so high a pitch as to force from him such burning 
words, 

He did not send the verses to Imogen, as he had 
intended. Cooler reflection determined him to keep 
them till the interview, which he was anticipating 
with so much trembling hope and fear, had taken 
place. 

Not long after his attempted serenade, he mct her 
againataparty. Most unfortunately, as he thought, 
whenever he asked her to dance, she was engaged. 
He did not imagine that she had made an arrange- 
ment with a good-natured cousin of hers to be at 
her command for that evening, that she might with 
truth plead a previous engagement. He asked her 
to walk in the piazza, but she replied that her mother 





did not like her to expose herself to the night air. 
He made numerous efforts to obtain an opportunity 
for a téte-2-téte, but in vain. At last he took refuge 
bye Miss Parker’s side, whose niece and namesake 
Imogen was. This relationship had gradually over- 
come Mr. Campbell’s old dread and dislike of her, 
and he now often found himself seeking her society 
when his own Imogen wag inaccessible. 

The time for the bre up of the party arrived. 
The ladies were in th ing-room, up stairs ; the 
gentlemen—hat in hand—“gaiting in the passage be- 
low. That odious cousin, whose obliging disposition 
had already aroused the demon of jealousy in Mr. 
Campbell’s heart, was standing near the staircase. 
Mr. Campbell took his station a little in advance of 
him, at its very foot. 

Many ladies passed in review before him, and 
disappeared with their attendant cavaliers; but Imo- 
gen still delayed her coming. At last he heard an 
affectionate “ good-night, Imogen,” followed by a 
kiss, and two ladies came hastily down the stair- 
ease. The cousin stepped quickly forward, so did 
Mr. Campbell: “ Will you take my arm, Miss Imo- 
gen ?” said he to the first lady. 

Born and brought up in Louden, Miss Parker was 
oftener called, even yet, by her first name than her 
last ; so, without being surprised—for, lately, Mr. 
Campbell had been unusually attentive to her—she 
accepted the offered arm, and they went out in the 
starlight together. His mistake was not so strange, 
either; for there was that general resemblance be- 
tween the two Imogens, in height and air, that re- 
lationship often gives, and their evening wrappings 
almost hid their faces. 

They had but a short distance to walk, and Mr. 
Campbell knew he had no time to lose; he plunged 
at once into the midst of his confession. He told 
his astonished listener how long and how ardently 
he had loved her. 

“ Dear me !” thought little Miss Parker. 

He told her that he had loved her from the first 
moment in which he saw her. 

« And I never even suspected it,” thought she. 

He told her that, without her, life would be to him 
a burden—a dreary void. 

“Poor fellow!” and little Miss Parker sighed, 
and shook her head. 

He told her that the aim of every thought, every 
wish, every hope of his, through life, would be her 
happiness. 

“ Dear me! dear me! I am really afraid for him,” 
thought little Miss Parker. 

“ And now will you not speak to me one word of 
encouragement ?” 

“Indeed, Mr. Campbell, you have taken me so by 
surprise that I don’t know exactly what to say. 
Don’t you think the difference in our ages”— 

They were standing by the door. Mr. Campbell 
had his hand on the knob, unwilling to turn it till 
his fate was decided. He flung the door wide open, 
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gave one searching glance at the lady’s face, as the 
light from the hall lamp fell on it, and, without a 
word, sprang down the steps and out the gate. He 
passed Imogen walking slowly along with her cou- 
sin, but did not even touch his hat to her, though 
the same merry musical laugh that had first charmed 
him, again floated to his ears. 

Mr. Campbell left Louden the next day. His 
father had written for him to return some time be- 
fore, but he had delayed on the plea of business. 
He concluded he had “ done the business,” and that 
there was nothing left for him to wait for. We often 
heard of him afterwards, as one of the most promis- 
ing lawyers in St. Louis. 

I met him a year or two ago. Our conversation 
naturally turned on our mutual acquaintances at 





Louden. He talked very frankly about his love for 
Imogen, and I was surprised to find how deep that 
old attachment had struck its roots. Not that he 
had been constant to her memory—“ for several vir- 
tues he had” since “lived several women”—but he 
told me that she was the only one whom he had 
thought beautiful; the only one whom he had re- 
garded as perfect. 

I thought of her, long since a happy wife and mo- 
ther, and, though married to a man by no-means 
Mr. Campbell’s equal, yet remembering him only to 
smile at his mishaps. And then I fell to wondering 
at the love that is wasted in this world. 

My story has a moral, but for fear people would 
not suspect it, I will point it out to them :— 

“ Look before you leap.” 





BREAKFAST AND BREAKFASTING. 


A PAPER FOR THE “BREAKFAST-TABLE.” 


Breaxrast! Ah, what a pleasant, social, delight- 
ful meal it is! There is nothing dyspeptic about it, 
like dinner; nothing triflingly trivial, like tea; no- 
thing suggestive in its nature of nightmare, like that 
reckless repast, supper. It forms such a comfortable 
excuse for enjoying one’s self on rising, as a kind of 
reward for the self-denial of another delicious dream 
about the enchanted gardens of Abon—somebody or 
other—in whose Arabian territories we had passed 
the night. It may be the prelude to a day of delight, 
or a day of vexation; but, whilst it renders us more 
capable of appreciating the former, it will also enable 
us more successfully to struggle through the latter. 
A family party at breakfast, cosily seated round the 
table, with everybody in the best temper imaginable, 
and the bright, clear fire sending forth its heat, and 
compelling the portly, polished kettle to pay a vocal 
tribute to its friendly warmth, forms one of those 
cheerful pictures of social life which it is ever pleasing 
tocontemplate. Then there’s the bachelor’s breakfast, 
which, though on a smaller scale, is a very pleasant 
thing, in its way, too. How carelessly the rogue 
lounges over the pages of his favorite periodical! and 
with what a magnificent sense of his own independ- 
ence he tilts his arm-chair back into an enviable po- 
sition of angular repose! the flavorous fumes of his 
coffee or chocolate blending their matin incense with 
the enjoyment of some unctuous anecdote, or inspir- 
ing a remembrance of eastern odors with the vivid 
realities detailed in some seductive book of travels. 
We must confess to something more than a sneaking 
kindness for this breakfast-table union of mental 
and bodily refreshment, and verily believe that a 
great deal can be said in its favor, too; though, 
of course, it is only your literary bachelor that can 
enjoy the treat to its fullest extent. Certainly, to 
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broach such a doctrine in wedded life would be akin 
to walking abroad, “clad in complete steel,” during 
a thunder-storm ; and, besides being held as a very 
heterodox opinion, would draw down upon the un- 
fortunate holder of the book a series of black looks 
that would effectually banish all domestic quietude 
during the day. In fact, the state of celibacy may 
be fairly presumed to have so many counterbalancing 
privileges, that—but we had better get back to the 
breakfast, or somebody may suspect us of a design 
to uphold the anti-matrimonial principles of Malthus 
and Mr. Caudle. 

Well, then, breakfast, we maintain, is, of all those 
little reunions that bring the separate branches of 
the family into closer contact, the most refined and 
agreeable. There seems to be here understood a 
necessity for that amicable discursive chat which the 
matin meal claims so peculiarly as itsown. The 
events of the preceding day, with conjectures on the 
probable occurrences of that to come, naturally form 
the staple of the conversation; and the observations 
that follow flow without effect or restraint. The 
flashes of wit may not be so sparkling, nor the jibes 
of mirth so exuberant, as at the post-meridian en- 
tertainment, but a quieter tone of good-humor per- 
vades the whole assembly; and it is perhaps rather 
questionable if the subdued harmony that is kept up 
in consequence is not preferable to the noisy face- 
tiousness of a determined dinner-party. He must 
be a bold and inexperienced wag, indeed, who would 
attempt to make puns across the breakfast-cloth ; 
certainly one would as absurdly let off a display of 
fireworks in broad daylight. It is a somewhat wild 
hypothesis, however, to suppose the possibility of 
such premature hilarity ; so we may as well dismiss 
the supposition without saying any more about it. 
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If in winter, with the pleasant accompaniments of 
hot toast, singing kettles, and a blazing fire, break- 
fast is a delightful meal, it becomes doubly so in 
summer, when the parlor window of your rural 
cottage in the suburbs is thrown freely open, and a 
delicious mingling of odors from the flowers in the 
parterre beneath comes streaming across the table. 
Have a little bouquet, too, tastily composed of the 
choicest fragrant flowers, dripping with the morning 
dew upon their leaves, arranged in a vase upon the 
very table itself. It is a cheap luxury; and, as one 
the most refined of the English essayists observes, 
you and Lord Bacon will then have something in 
common. Every item, in fact, that tends to make 
up that grand aggregate of substantial bliss—a 
breakfast—smacks of the country and its freshening 
associations. There’s the bread, evoking vivid re- 
membrances of a corn-field, with its burnished spears 
of grain waving to and fro in the gentle breeze, be- 
neath the golden light of an autumnal sunset; and 
there ’s the butter, recalling pleasant recollections, 
with the milk, of dappled cows lolling in green 
pastures, by the side of a crystal brook o’erhung by 
graceful willows, dipping and dangling their slender 
stems in the liquid mirror; and there are the water- 
cresses again, reminding one of early rambles in 
one’s boyhood, by the margin of rippling streams 
that wound through wonderful patches of copse and 
woodland, till they fairly disappeared in the green 
recesses of a secluded dell, where the impenetrable 
thicket of tangled gorse and fern forbade any further 
impertinent intrusion. Not to mention the associa- 
tions of coffee, which may set us thinking of the 
Arabian Nights, and the Caliph Haroun Alraschid, 
and beautiful princesses, all living in a world of en- 
chantment, which only require the proper spell to 
unfold its treasures to us; nor the chocolate, which 
in like manner becomes strangely suggestive of 
Spain, and the bright eyes of the Andalusian maid- 
ens, and the Alhambra, with its wealth of Moorish 
lore, and the muleteers, singing gayly over the 
mountains, as they wend their way homewards amid 
the melodious jangling of the pendent bells. Nor 
to say a syllable about the tea, which resuscitates 
such quaint pictures of short Chinese, with impos- 
sible feet thrust into impracticable shoes, and hats 
like so many miniature models of St. Clement’s 
church in the Strand, all wandering busily about in 
an ideal world, which jumbles the Bronze Horse, Ti- 
mour the Tartar, and Aladdih, strangely together in 
the background. In sooth, regarded in this light, 
your plain, unpretending slab of mahogany becomes 
a veritable conjuror’s table, wherefrom you can de- 
rive at will mystic treasures, that “ give delight, but 
hurt not,” so long as you keep within the prescribed 
limits of the necromantiec circle. 

Without thus drawing pretty largely on the re- 
sources of imagination, it must be admitted that, to 
an active and contemplative mind, the appearance, 





morning after morning, of the same well-known 
breakfast service, partakes of a monotony which it 
would be gratifying to see dispelled by some novel 
introduction. Thus, a cup and saucer of a different 
pattern, a plate displaying to us some new prominent 
peculiarity, an original half-quartern loaf, a milk- 
jug moulded into an extraordinary shape, or an 
eccentric egg, would all be objects most agreeable to 
the eye, on the authority of Mr. Lindley Murray, 
who has propounded the axiom that varicty is pleas- 
ing. This said variety may, however, be very ad- 
vantageously procured, by varying the places where 
the breakfast is obtained. Thus, breakfasting on 
board a steamer is a remarkably pleasant experiment, 
and, provided you are in smooth water, singularly 
provocative of an appetite. When out on a country 
ramble, too, the breakfast at an inn by the road- 
side, before you start for the day’s exhilarating 
journey that is to ensue, may also be enumerated in 
the catalogue of mundane enjoyments. Somehow, 
whether attributable to the fresh air or any other 
cause, you can never enjoy a breakfast so well as at 
aninn. The crisp sections of bacon, browned to a 
marvellous degree of temptation, the hitherto unat- 
tainable excellence of the coffee, the cakelike se- 
ductiveness of the home-baked brown bread, and the 
superlative flavor of the gigantic ham, which almost 
dissolves in the mouth as you look at it; these, and 
the many other luxuries of a country inn (we of 
course exclude the bill from the panegyric), make a 
pedestrian’s breakfast unapproachable for the hearty 
zest with which it is enjoyed. The healthful glee 


_ with which you bound along the road afterwards is 


sufficient evidence of the substantiality of the meal 
not having impaired the powers of digestion; and as, 
pausing on the summit of the lofty hill, you gaze 
around with delight on the expansive prospect that 
now stretches far, far away into the blue distance, 
you feel, whilst the unseen lark pours forth its morn- 
ing melody on the bracing air, that a few such days, 
thus begun, would prolong the span of existence as 
many years. Verily, your country rambling and 
breakfasting form no unimportant articles in that 
earnestly-sought compound—the elixir of life. 

And now—a homily to our hilarity—a few brief 
words of comment in conclusion. There are many 
—we dare not say how many—living, reasoning 
creatures, like ourselves, that rise every morning 
from their humble pallets in this mighty city, who 
not only know not how they shall procure a breakfast, 
but who scarcely anticipate a meal throughout the 
entire day. If any such it should be thy fortune to 
encounter, sympathize and relieve. It may be their 
own fault that such is the condition to which For- 
tune has reduced the wanderer, but it may not; and 
the latter supposition, though less worldly, is by far 
the more charitable. Be assured, in providing a 
breakfast for one who needs it, thou wilt only be 
acquiring a more healthy appetite for thine own. 














DOINGS OF THE LADIES’ MEDICAL MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


BY MRS, SARAH JOSEPHA HALE. 


In March, 1852, “ An Appeal to American Christ- 
ians on behalf of this Society,” appeared in the 
“Lady’s Book.” It was kindly received by our host 
of readers, and responded to from almost every sec- 
tion of our wide land. Thy “ Appeal” was also no- 
ticed with commendations by many editors, who 
gave extracts, or reprinted our article entire in their 
journals; it was also republished in London and 
circulated on the Continent. In short, our idea of 
training women to become physicians for their own 
sex and for children, and thus to be employed as 
missionaries, has been made known to hundreds of 
thousands who had never before considered its im- 
portance or its possibility. 

We hope now to deepen the impression by giving 
a brief account of the doings of our Society ; then, 
to show the sympathy of the religious public in our 
design, we shall submit extracts from a few of the 
multitude of letters of approval sent us. But first, 
an explanation of our object; it was simply to unite 
women belonging to all Christian denominations in 
an effort to promote and provide for the medical in- 
struction of pious young ladies preparing to become 
missionaries in heathen lands. Wives of Mission- 
aries and Female Teachers, as well as those em- 
ployed principally as Physicians, need to attend 
medical lectures, and learn, before engaging in their 
important duties, how to take care of their own 
health and that of those who will depend on or 
come to them for advice and aid. ° 

Such was the spirit of our “Appeal.” It met with 
immediate approval from some of the most ardent 
friends of missions, and a Beneficiary at once offered. 
Miss Elizabeth G. Shattuck, a member of the Bap- 
tist communion, was commended to us by the Rev. 
A. D. Gillette. This young lady has been for several 
years deeply impres3ed with the missionary spirit, 
earnestly studying and striving to prepare herself 
for the work. She was accepted by our Society, 
and her medical education provided for. She has 
attended two courses of lectures (one in the Boston 
Female Medical College, the other in the Female 


-Medical College at Philadelphia), with, as her in- 


structors assert, great improvement and success. 
By the generous favor and noble impartiality of the 
Managers of the Almshouse, Miss Shattuck has 
lately been admitted to the Blockley Hospital, with 
all the privileges of assistant physician. There she 
has great advantages of acquiring a practical know- 
iedge of the treatment of diseases, especially those 
of her own sex and children, to which her researches 
are directed. Should her life be spared, and her object 
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attained, she will, we confidently trust, become “a 
succorer of many,” and show with what efficiency 
woman can work in the Saviour’s cause whenever 
she is fitted for her duties and encouraged to under- 
take them. 

A second Beneficiary was commended to us last 
summer, by the Rev. 8. B. Treat, Secretary of the 
American Board of Commission for Foreign Missions. 
Miss Thayer, “a young lady of rare devotion to the 
cause of doing good,” who had been, for several years, 
engaged as Missionary Teacher among the Tusca- 
rora Indians, wished to improve her means of help- 
ing those poor people. She had planned to open a 
“Girl’s Boarding-School,” and, among other im- 
provements, to instruct them in the knowledge of 
physiology, anatomy, and hygiéne, and thus lead 
them, from understanding something of the wonders 
of their own frames, and of the means of preserving 
their own health, to a truer estimate of the power 
and goodness of the Great Creator. Miss Thayer 
believed that the real improvement of the savage as 
well as the heathen race could be soonest and best 
wrought out by enlightening those who would be- 
come mothers; and that their examples and teach- 
ings would react with surprising effect on the next 
generation. She, therefore, desired to acquaint 
herself with the theory of medicine. Our Committee 
agreed to her request, and paid her expenses for 
the term. She came to Philadelphia, entered the 
Female Medical College in September last, and was 
deeply interested in her studies. 

The information she here gained, though not all 
that was needed, will doubtless enable her to be a 
much more efficient Teacher and Missionary of 
comfort among the poor people to whom her life’ is 
devoted, than she could otherwise ever have been 
The funds required to sustain these Beneficiaries 
have been sent to the Secretary of the Ladies’ Medi- 
cal Missionary Society, chiefly by those who had 
become interested by the perusal of the “ Appeal.” 
No systematic effort to obtain subscriptions has as 
yet been made. The ladies, most devoted to the 
plan, hoped that the different Missionary Boards in 
our land would soon take up the subject of educating 
Female Medical. Missionaries. Our efforts have 
been chiefly directed to opening the way, gather- 
ing facts, and diffusing information, so as to exhibit 
clearly and truly the importance of this movement. 
And now we will show, by extracts from various 
letters and papers, addressed to the Secretary, Mrs. 
Sarah J. Hale, the facts and opinions elicited from 


those whose names will be a sufficient passport for thr 
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sincerity and weight of these opinions with the 
Christian public. 


From Rev. Howard Malcom, D. D. 


Among the movements of the age denoting progress as 
well as philanthropy, the Ladies’ Medical Missionary Society 
is one of the clear and strong indications. 

“There can be no good reason for shutting the door against 
females becoming qualified to treat many diseases of women 
and children, and especially to preside at childbirth. In- 
deed, it seems as if we had gone backward in this matter. 
Among polished nations of antiquity, such as the Egyptians, 
women were the midwives and physicians as well as nurses. 
Inoculation is said to have been a discovery, or rather in- 
vention, of Turkish women; and a woman introduced it 
into Europe. 

“Certainly a qualified female physician and surgeon could, 
as a missionary to the East, find access to harems and houses, 
where else there seems no chance to introduce Christianity.” 


From Rev. John H. Hovkins, Bishop of Vermont. 

“On the main point, as to the propriety of accomplishing 
intelligent and qualified females to act as physicians amongst 
their own sex and children, I have never been able to dis- 
cover how there could be two opinions; and there are very 
few of the late movements, in this age of restless progress, 
which I have regarded with greater satisfaction than the 
establishment of institutions where ladies can receive scien- 
tific preparation for the professional practice of the healing 
art. Any Society, formed under proper auspices, to aid such 
an object, deserves, in my humble judgment, and must as- 
suredly secure, in due time, a large measure of cordial 
encouragement.” 


From Rev. Robert Baird, D. D. 

“Most willingly I add my humble testimony to the nature 
of the noble enterprise on which you have entered. It isa 
most happy conception, this, of preparing Christian women 
to be useful as physicians to children and females in hea- 
then lands. What a field of usefulness it opens !—so vast, 
so appropriate to pious ladies! Nor is the projected work 
less important for our own country. It is certainly no proof 
of advancing civilization among us, that male physicians 
are so often employed in cases where female ones should be. 
It is indeed time that this subject should be brought before 
the good people of this country. Female physicians are 
much more employed in many countries in Europe, among 
children and their own sex, than with us. Institutions in 
which women may receive a proper training, both as to 
medical science and the best treatment of the sick, are com- 
mon on the Continent. It is high time we had such among 
us.” 

From Rev. L. S. Hamline, Bishop of the M. E. C. 

*“My feeble health forbids my enlarging, but I have great 
satisfaction in expressing my cordial approval of the three 
special objects for which the ‘ Appeal’ announces your As- 
sociation is formed—of the made by which you propose to 
accomplish its aims, and of the arguments by which your 
noble enterprise is vindicated and commended to public 
favor. So far as my health and consequent retirement en- 
able me, I certainly will ‘encourage’ your benevolent labors, 
and trust the favor of Providence will crown the efforts of 
the Society with success.” 


From Rev, A. A. Willets, Pastor of the First R. D. Church, 
Philadelphia. 

“Tn answer to your ‘ Appeal,’ I would say, that the idea 

of medically educating females has had for a long time my 

sympathy and admiration. I conceive its practical realiza- 








tion will confer immense benefit to society, and it ought to 
have the aid and comfort of every friend of humanity. 
“The connection of this idea with the cause of missions is 
a new and very pleasing aspect of the subject, to my mind. 
It must, most certainly, commend itself to the head and 
heart of every friend of missions who will give it considera- 
tion. I look upon your organization as a noble step in the 
path of progress, and most heartily wish it God-speed.” 


From Rev. B. B. Smith, Bishop of Kentucky. 

“My various relations as Pastor and Teacher have im- 
pressed me very profoundly with a sense of the importance 
of imparting to every well-educated mother a competent 
knowledge of the physical constitution of children. The 
laws of hygiéne are next in importance to the laws of a 
higher life. 1 can easily conceive the intimate relation be- 
tween a very superior medical education, imparted to a few 
favored ladies, for professional purposes, and its more gene- 
ral diffusion through all the educated classes, and ultimately 
through all ranks of life. I am fully persuaded that the 
time is near at hand when, except in extreme cases, the 
offices of ladies alone will be tolerated by ladies of the highest 
refinement, and, of course, midwives must be educated 
and skilful, as well as kind-hearted. May the blessings of 
Almighty Providence attend your efforts!” 


From Rev. Wm. Neill, late President of Dickinson College, 
Carlisle. 

“T have read your ‘ Appeal on behalf of the Medical Mis- 
sionary Association,’ and very cordially bid you God-speed 
in the noble design. In so far as you can qualify females, 
married or maiden, for service in the missionary cause, you 
will serve the cause of God and humanity. I am also of 
opinion that the duties of midwifery would be better per- 
formed by well qualified women than they can, ordinarily, 
be by men.” 


From Rev. Wm. Hosmer, Editor of the Southern Christian 
Advocate. 

“Your idea of educating females as physicians for Foreign 
Missions, is most admirable. It will be popular, and do im- 
mense good. But what is the import of such a step? Does 
it not say that our customs, in regard to the medical treat- 
ment of women, are so vile that even the most degraded 
heathdh spurns them? When your sex rise up with indig- 
nation against the abominations to which they are now 
subjected by the Faculty, the Faculty will stand aloof, and 
leave to woman the sanctity which belongs to her.” 


From Mrs. S. C. Hall, of London, 

“T have given many thoughts to your projected institu- 
tion, and see a wide field of usefulness opened by it. I think 
that every modest feeling of woman rises against the em- 
ployment of men in confinements, and that woman should 
be well and properly qualified to attend. Indeed the word 
midwife proves that this profession has been filched from 
the woman, and the sooner it is restored to her the better 
fur society.” 

From Mrs. L. H. Sigourney (inclosing five dollars). 

“The excellence of the design of the Ladies’ Medical Mis- 
sionary Society, of Philadelphia, approves itself to wise and 
thoughtful judges, as not only congenial to the capacity and 
sphere of woman, but as a measure of patriotism and phi- 
lanthropy.” 

From Mrs. Mary G. Thompson, of Boston. 

“Tam happy to add my name to the list of benefactors 
(five dollars inclosed), on behalf of the Ladies’ Medical Mis- 
sionary Society; the subject interests me greatly, and must, 
1 think, awaken interest in the hearts of all mothers.” 
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From Mrs, Anna Obra Mowatt. 

“T have read, with deep interest, your ‘ Appeal on behalf 
of Female Medical Missionaries.’ I beg you to place 
name among the ‘ list of benefactors’ (five doll inclosed) 
At some future time I shall desire it registered as one of the 
* patrons.’” 





From Mrs. Emma Willard. 

“T had mislaid your ‘Appeal,’ which has delayed my 
writing to express my interest in the success of your bene- 
volent society. I send ten dollars as a donation for the 
present.” 

From Mrs. Lincoln Phelps. 


“T send you ten dollars, for the Medical School fur Fe- 
males, which I am glad to find is prospering.” 


From Mrs. Louisa C. Tuthill, 

“TI heartily approve the object of the ‘ Ladies’ Medical 
Missionary Society,’ and the manner in which it is to be 
carried into effect. Please allow me to become a member 
of the Society by the payment of the inclored one dollar— 
would that I could give more than the ‘ widow’s mite.’ ” 


From John Grigg, Esq. 


TI inclose you ten dollars, as my donation to the noble 
object you ladies have in view.” 


From. Prof. T. D. P. Stone. 


I regret that it is out of my power to send you, at the 
present time (what I wish much to do) a pecuniary proof 
of my interest in the advancement of female education. 
The proposed plan seems feasible and judicious. Several of 
my medical friends here bid it God-speed.” 


From Professor Charles E. Blumenthal. 


“T approve heartily of your plan, and shall be glad to 
give it my humble aid. You may set my name down as a 
member.” 


We might fill pages with similar extracts from 
letters of sympathy, encouragement, and approval, 
sent us during the past year. We have matter 
enough to make a large volume, and one of deep 
interest, too, it would be. But we must confine this 
paper to a few further selections, chiefly from Mis- 
sionaries uvw in the field. 


From Mrs. Frances M. Hill, of the Episcopal Mission School, 
Athens, Greece. 


“There can be no doubt that a well-qualified female phy- 
sician must be a great advantage in all missionary stations.” 


From Rev. H. G. O. Dwight, American Missionary of the 
A. B. C. F. M., at Constantinople. 


“T may be too sanguine, but it is my present belief that 
a well-taught female physician in this place would find ac- 
cess to the families of all classes of the people, not excepting 
the Mohammedans; and she would not find time to attend 
to one-quarter of the calls that would be made upon her 
professional services. If, now, in connection with her me. 
dical knowledge and experience, she possessed the love of 
Christ, and the zeal of Christ for the maladies of the soul, 
how unlimited would be her opportunities for doing good! 
She would gain access where the missionary never can go, 
and access, too, to that portion of the community which 
greatly influences all the rest; for even in Turkey, where 
woman is so degraded, she still wields a mighty influence in 
society. For here, as everywhere else, it is true that those 
who stamp the character of the nursery stamp the character 
of the nation.” 
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From Mrs. Cephas Bennett, of the Baptist Mission in Burmah 
“Every female missionary to the heathen must of ne- 
cessity be, in a great measure, not only the physician and 
nurse of her own family, but of most of the families among 
the heathen with whom she becomes acquainted. Especially 
among native Christians must this be the case, as their 
knowledge of medicine is extremely limited; and, as they 
can no longer resort to the charms, amulets, and sacrifiocs 
to idols or demons, to which they have been accustomed, in 
their ignorance, they look to the missionary or his wife for 
help. Almost every application for medicine must come 
through the missionary’s wife, as the customs of heathen 
nations forbid their females making such application to the 
missionary directly, and the labors of most missionaries 
with whom I have been acquainted are such as to preclude 
the possibility of their attending to the numerous sick whe 
come to them. I have found, from more than twenty years’ 
experience, that my most effectual way of gaining the con- 
fidence, and consequently a hearing for the Gospel, was by 
showing sympathy for their bodily sufferings, and by doing 
what I could to alleviate them.” 
From Rev. Wm. J. Boone, Missionary Bishop at Shanghat, 
China. 

“T am deeply interested in all efforts that have for their 
object the amelioration of human suffering; and yours pro- 
mises great results in this way. 

“If a properly educated lady (physician) were to come out 
here, as the wife of a missionary who would enter into her 
views, they two could, no doubt, effect more than any single 
lady would do; as he might, for a long time, go with hia 
wife as her protector, until his protection was no longer ne- 
cessary.” 

From the late Rev. Philander Chase, Bishop of Tlinois. 

“ May the design of your benevolent society be fulfilled to 
a great extent, both at home and abroad. At home, in sav- 
ing the excruciating tortures of delicate persons, and abroad, 
to be the channel of introducing the Gospel among heathen 
women, who, otherwise, might never hear of a Saviour. 

“Tn conclusion, dear lady, let me assure you and your 
associates in this blessed work, of the sincere prayers of an 
aged friend, and the servant of Jesus Christ our Lord.” 


With the above precious encouragement from the 
heart and pen of one of the good great men of our 
times—now a saint in glory—we close, for the pre- 
sent, the extracts; yet most reluctantly, while looking 
over the many important ones remaining. Among 
these are letters of approval from eminent men, 
bishops, clergymen, and laymen, and “ honorable 
women, not a few.” In our “ Appeal” of last year, 
we gave, as those who examined it will remember, 
notes and names of approval of Bishop Potter, of 
Pennsylvania; Rev. Drs. Durbin, Stevens, Brainerd, 
Howe; Rev. Messrs. Wadsworth, Gillett, Ladd; and 
also of that honored “ Friend,” Thomas P. Cope, 
with a donation of fifty dollars. 

Thus it must be apparent that our efforts to edu- 
cate WoMAN as the pbysician for her own sex and 
children is welcomed by wise and good men as well 
as women of all religious denominations. A num- 
ber of eminent physicians have also expressed their 
belief that the design is good and their wishes for 
its success. It is prospering. Hardly five years 
have passed since Elizabeth Blackwell graduated at 
the Geneva Medical College. She was the first wo- 
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man in our land on whom was conferred the honor 
of M. D. Since then, two Female* Medical Col- 
leges have been established, and Classes for Female 
Students opened in the Male Medical Colleges of 
Rochester and Syracuse, N. Y., Pittsburg, Penn., 
Cleveland and Cincinnati, Ohio—and, in the last- 
named city, efforts are now being made to establish, 
on a very liberal scale, a Female Medical College. 
An eminent citizen, in a letter to us, pledged him- 
self to give $2000 towards endowing such an institu- 
tion. There are three “ Female Medical Education 
Societies” established : viz., in Massachusetts, Penn- 
sylvania, and Ohio, to aid young women who wish 
to enter the profession. 

As near as we can ascertain, the full degree of 
Doctor of Medicine has been conferred on about 
thirty-five women, eighteen of whom graduated at 
Philadelphia. Thirty have graduated from the 
Hydropathic Institute, under the care of Dr. Nichola 
and his wife, Mrs. Gove Nichols ; and between forty 
and fifty women have been prepared at the different 
Colleges to practise as midwives. Thus there are 
now over one hundred female practitioners in the 
United States, and, probably, three times that 
number studying or preparing to study for this pro- 
fession. It is very significant of public feeling on 
this subject, that every one of the graduates, so far 
as we can ascertain, is already established and doing 
well in her calling. Alluding to this state of things, 
the Editor of the “ Boston Medical Journal,” Dr. J. 
Vv. C. Smith, deservedly esteemed for his talents 
and attainments, says :— 


“Female physicians seem to be on the increase among us, 
and establishing circles of good practice, in spite of the 
jeors, innuendoes, and ridicules of us lords of the creation. 

. * * * * * * 


“Tt is not a matter to be laughed down as readily as 
was first anticipated. The serious inroads made by female 
practitioners in obstetrical business, one of the essential 
branches of income to well-established practitioners, makes 
it natural enough to inquire what course is best to pur- 
sue.” 


Now, we ask those who are strenuous advocates 
of “ woman's sphere,” to examine and see if man is 
not “out of his sphere” when acting as midwife! 
Do not Nature and the Word of God both give 
this profession to woman? Is the faithful husband 
satisfied that his beloved and delicate wife should 
be subjected to the power, influence, and confidence 
of any other man besides himself? Is a young 
man made any purer or holier from having received 
the degree of “ Doctor of Medicine?” Would Ame- 
rican husbands and fathers permit men of any other 
profession or pursuit to have the familiar intercourse 
with their wives and daughters which “ the Faculty” 
are now privileged to hold? We entreat honorable 





One at Boston, the other at Philadelphia. 
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men, Christian men, to consider these things. It is 
time that this very objectionable practice of man- 
midwifery and its results should be closely investi- 
gated. Christian physicians will, we trust, lend 
their aid to this reform. 

Some people are fearful that life would be sacrificed 
if women were employed. Careful researches show 
the danger is on the other side.* Let further in- 
vestigations be at once instituted. No returns in 
the Philadelphia Bills of Mortality show the num- 
ber of deaths in childbirth by puerperal fever, or of 
the stillborn. Why is this not done? The result 
would, judging from common report, be a sad regis- 
ter of “death in life.” But let us have it. Then 
compare it with the register of such deaths where 
women are the attendants at confinements, which is 
now in nine-tenths of the world. American women 
are proverbial for their feeble health and premature 
decay. Are they not “doctored to death ?” 

To return to our Society and its doings. We 
have received from benevolent friends of our object 
somewhat over three hundred dollars. With this 
sum we have paid all charges for our two Benefi- 
ciaries, the incidental expenses of our correspond- 
ence, printing, &c. &c., and have now about thirty 
dollars on hand. We hope to have other Benefi- 
ciaries for the next term of the Female Medical 
College, which opens in September. We have aided 
one each of the Baptist and Congregational denomi- 
nations—we would like now an Episcopalian, a 
Methodist, and a Presbyterian—one devoted woman 
from each religious order as a Medical Missionary ; 
and then the funds / 

Those who are ready to aid us, we invite to send 
their names and offerings. 

One dollar, annually, constitutes a Member. 

Twenty dollars makes a Life-Member. 

Five dollars constitutes a Benefactor. 

Donations of fifty dollars or more give the rank 
of Patron. 

Communications may be addressed to the Trea- 
surer, 

Mrs. Tuomas Woop, 323 Arch Street, 
Or to 
Mrs. Saran J. Hare, 288 Chestnut Street, 
Secretary of the Ladies’ Medical Missionary Society. 
Paitapevpaia, April 12, 1853. 





* Itis proved by data which cannot be questioned, that 
the practice of midwifery by men is not only injurious, but 
destructive of human life. In Boston, for several past 
years, out of 4000 annual births, the dead-born have ave- 
raged 300 yearly, or one in every fourteen. In the Hos 
pital of Maternity, in Paris, entirely under a Female 
Superintendent, Madame Boivin, out of 21,502 births, only 
783 were stillborn, a fraction over one in twenty-eight; 
about half the ratio in Boston!—See Saml. Gregory’s 
“ Letter to Ladies,” &c. 











POETRY. 


CHRIST AND THE WOMAN OF SAMARIA 
AT THE WELL OF SYCHAR. 


BY REV. H. HASTINGS WELD. 
(See Plate.) 


—Trve-honored Sychar! Threefold is thy claim 

To reverence and majesty and awe. 

The spring which soothes the traveller of to-day 
Comforted Israel. And his children here 

Allayed their thirst and led their bleating flocks. 
Here rose of old the voice of prayer and praise, 
Blent with the incense from the Patriarch’s shrine ; 
Here gushed the utterance of his grateful heart, 

As welled the stream up in the fruitful earth. 


Here, Joshua built an altar, and inscribed 
Its stones with the commandments of the law. 
Here the Ark rested, and here stood the priests, 
Before whose footsteps Jordan late had fled, 
And Jericho had fallen. To the host, 
Awe-struck and hushed, they thundered forth the curse, 
Standing on Ebal. On Gerizim placed 
Were others, to a happier duty called, 
Who spake the blessings promised to the just; 
The host of Israel, trembling, sighed assent, 
Or shouted gratefully their loud Amen! 
Thus were the sanctions of the law proclaimed : 
Upon the guilty, judgment, woes, and death, 
Unto the faithful, life and peace and joy. 


Clothed in historic terror, Ebal frowns, 
Barren and threatening. On the other side, 
Gerizim smiles in verdure o’er the vale. 
Toiling beneath the fervid heat of noon, 
Jesus of Nazareth to Sychar came. 

He sat him down to rest by Jacob’s well, 
Beneath the shadow of the ancient curse, 
Whose utmost penalty He came to bear. 


Forth came a daughter of Samaria 

To fill her pitcher at the ancient fount; 
Jesus beheld her, and He yearned to save. 

“Give me to drink,” He said. The woman paused, 
And, in the narrow spirit of her race, 
Answered the unknown prophet. As his wont 
Was ever to make eloquent the dumb, 
And draw instruction from the passing scene, 
The emblem of two eras Jesus took, 
To teach His better and more perfect way. 

“ Whoso,” He said, “shall of this water drink, 
Shall thirst again. But of the Living Stream, 
Which I shall give, who drinketh, ne’er shall thirst.” 


In grace and wisdom, many words He spake; 
The daughter of Samaria, wondering, heard 
Her thoughts repeated, and her actions told. 

“TI know,” she said, as thinking this were He— 
“T know Messias cometh, and that Christ 
All things shall tell us, and all doubts resolve.” 


Her nascent faith the blest Redeemer saw, 
And, bending on her a benignant look, 
His words woke faith to transport. “I, 
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That speak to thee, am He.” Forthwith, she hied 
To bear the tidings to her countrymen. 


Sunlight on Ebal! The dark shadows fly, 
The types are all fulfilled, and heavenly Life 
And Immortality are brought to light. 
Mercy and Truth, in heavenly radiance, 
Are met together; Righteousness and Peace 
Have kissed each other. And in Sychar’s vale, 
Where erst the Patriarch hailed the dawning light, 
The full day beams. And, where the Law was read, 
Came He in whom the Law was perfected, 
To claim His worship, and declare His name. 


—_——— 


THE BACHELOR’S DILEMMA. 
BY MRS. A. A. BARNES. 


One eve, a gentleman was walking— 
Of the editorial corps— 

*Twas not to list the spirits knocking, 
Rapping on the wall or floor ; 

But in concert he, with many, 
In the lecture-room was seen, 

To list discourse from lips of Dana, 
When Macbeth was his theme. 


The best of things will have an ending, 
And, the lecture being o’er, 

The crowd in haste their steps were wending 
From the spacious hall and door: 

Our friend trod lightly—all unknowing 
By the rude throng jostled sore— 

Upon a lady’s fair robe flowing ; 
“This it was—and nothing more!” 


But she, with grace like Queen Zenobias, 
On her fatal captive day, 

Spake thus, in tones low, sweet, melodious, 
As the caged bird’s softest lay : 

“Good sir, you somewhat incommode 

My farther progress from the door.” 

Dismayed, released he quick the robe, 
With “ pardons, lady,” half a score. 


The night’s adventure told he straight 
To one, his senior—somewhat wiser 

In matters like: without debate, 
Turned he magnanimous adviser! 

“The seeming rudeness by you dreaded, 

The soil impressed upon her clothes, 

May be atoned, if she’s unwedded, 
And, like true knight, you will ‘ propose! ” 


But with assent, there came a throbbing 
Mysterious, near his bosom’s core ; 
While in a grave “ brown study” plodding, 
With eyes bent on the sanctum floor; 
,“ Now, were I sure that she were pretty, 
Somewhat young, and somewhat wise, 
Then this ‘ proposing’ were no pity— 
But, ah! there the mischief lies !” 


Query.—* Did he propose ?” 
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A HEART-LEAF. 
BY MARY NEAL. 


On! softly, ever softly, 
As clouds at set of day 
Shed a soft and mellow lustre 
O’er the sun’s departing ray— 
So o’er my heart a shadow 
Ever holds its gentle sway. 


From my spirit—lowly spirit— 
Oft it riseth like a spell ; 
Ever longing for an echo, 
Like the parted ocean-shell ; 
Ever struggling to rise upward, 
As the waters from a well. 


Yet striving, vainly striving, 
Like the waves within that well, 

My thoughts may never burst the bond 
That holds them with a spell ; 

Oh! I'd give the world for language 
One-half those thoughts to tell! 


In my childhood—dreamy childhood— 
When wandering all alone, 

List’ning to the strceamlct’s murmur, 
Or the wind’s more saddened moan, 

Or the mellow notes of praise that poured 
From out each leafy throne— 


Came a longing, gentle longing, 

For—I knew not what or why; 
But my spirit craved a something, 

And my heart would heave a sigh; 
Yet I deemed I should be happy 

With the birds and streams and sky. 


Yet this yearning, constant yearning, 
Ever dwelt within my soul, 

And the only sympathy I found 
Was Nature’s sweet control ; 

But I knew this was not half my want, 
And I could not tell the whole. 


But breathing, sweetly breathing, 
O’er my heart in later years, 

A sympathizing spirit poured 
Its feelings, hopes, and fears; 

*Twas more than all the world beside, 
E’en though ‘twas mixed with tears. 


Then gushing, swiftly gushing, 
Like a flood-tide, o’er me came 

A happiness unfelt before, 
A pure ethereal flame, 

A something words can ne’er describe, 
A joy without a name! 


Yet often, very often, 
My heart feels sad and lone, 

And my spirit craves this light which erst 
Hath o’er my pathway shone; 

This stream of love, which ofttimes through 
My heart's deep fount hath flown. 


But sweetly, oh! how sweetly, 
Oft its bright waves o’er me steal, 
Drowning earth-born cares and sorrows, 
Seeming heaven to half reveal, 
Till I know that none but angels 
Could tell the joy I feel! 


And in heaven, I know, in heaven, 
Each spirit there shall prove 

That the richest blessing on this earth, 
Or in that bright world above, 

Is this—the heart’s own treasure, 
Sweet SYMPATHY AND LOVE! 


MY SISTER-IN-LAW. 
BY CLARA MORETON. 


I wave a lovely sister, and very fair is she; 

Her eyes would match the ringdove’s, so pure their bril- 
liancy ; 

Her voice is low and liquid; her hair is soft and brown; 

And her cheeks are like the roses that bloom in summer’s 
crown. 


But not for all her beauty my sister do I prize— 

*Tis for the love that looks on me from out her gentle eyes ; 
Tis for the soul’s sweet graces that beam upon her face, 
And all the truth and goodness that in her heart find place. 


*Twas not in days of childhood we learned to love so well ; 
Her home, a city’s crowded mart; mine in a northern dell ; 
And not until a husband’s love my happy life had crowned, 
Did I find the name of “sister” so very sweet a sound. 


For years our skies were cloudless, our paths were strewn 
with flowers ; 

But at length we saw the shadows from out the coming 
hours: 

Ah! then life’s thorns so pierced our hearts beside our mo- 
ther’s tomb, 

We felt no more the sunshine, we saw no more the bloom. 


Time laid his hand upon our grief—once more the skies 
grew bright, 

When o'er my sister’s home there fell the darkness of the 
night : 

In the midst of anxious watchings, the angel Death came 
down, 

And bore away her fairest to beautify his crown. 


And now (though well I loved her when sorrow was un- 
known), 

For all these days of anguish she has far dearer grown: 

If earnest prayers can shield her from aught of grief or ill, 

Can bring her any gladness, God knows mine surely will. 


SONNET.—CALLIOPE. 
BY WM. ALEXANDER. 


Tae trump of war, erst, didst thou loudly blow, 

Divine Calliope! In epic verse, 

Heroic deeds thou strivest to rehearse, 
Which else had been unsung. The horrid woe 
Pelides’ sternness on his king had brought— 

The fall of purple Ilium’s topmost towers, 

Beleaguered long by Grecia’s mighty powers, 
With noble actions by brave Hector wrought— 
Would best befit thy golden lyre to tell. 

The praise deserved for bravest, brightest deed 

And fame the noble warrior’s wonted meed, 
Which, true incentive to his doing well, 

He never can forego, are given by thee— 
Thy record hands it down to late posterity 
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ON REVISITING THE OLD HOMESTEAD. 


BY THOS. DUNN ENGLISH 


To-pa¥ my footsteps entered where 
In thought I often stood before ; 
I trod that well-remembered floor, 
And climbed the worn and creaking stair. 
Twenty years of sorrow known— 
Twenty years of woe had gone— 
A wrinkle or two my pale face on— 
And there I stood alone. 


My father in that house was born, 
His sire, and his—but mine the last, 
For near two hundred years have past 
Since first, to ’scape the cruel scorn 
Of unforgiving, bigot men, 
The follower of William Penn, 
With broad-brimmed hat and garment plain, 
Had crossed the heaving main. 


Their branches waving in the breeze, 
Zigzag boughed and gnarled of limb, 
Yet still erect and pert and prim, 

Stood those same old locust-trees, 

Which thus had stood before the door 

Years one hundred and eighty-four, 

Upon the hill that toward the shore 
Sloped gently from the door. 


The sycamores on the river banks, 

At the bottom of the lane, 

Above a hollow scooped by rain, 
Stood in their motley bark phalanx. 
And at the trunk of one of these— 
Seen sheltered by the kindly trees— 
They had fastened a battcau, 

Like that I used to row. 


I sought the spring within the dell, 
Where I had often quenched my thirst, 
In days when creature wants were first, 

Or I had bid such scenes farewell. 

It had been by a coppice-wood ; 

A spring-house now around it stood, 

Of mortar made and cobble-stone— 

The coppice-wood was gone. 


I sauntered to the river-shore, 
And on the sandy beach I strode; 
My footsteps tracked the damp, soft road, 
As in the early days before : 
I saw where I had made my stand 
On a projecting point of land, 
And often hauled the minnows in, 
With string and crooked pin. 


And well I mind me of the rout, 
Which I and some young vagrant friend 
Had made, when from a black log’s end 
A water-snake crept out. 
We started fastly from the spot; 
The water-snake he tarried not; 
And it were hard to say, if we 
Were frightened most, or he. 


I climbed the hill, and at the door 
I sat me down and glanced around; 
The place was most familiar groum4, 
But Mecca nevermore. 





The great, wide chimney stood as when 

The laughing girls and burly men 

Had set on winter nights around, 
Within its spacious bound. 


I saw my father’s father’s face 
As plainly as in early hours— 
His grave is covered now with flowers— 
With all the features of our race; 
Then, by my old grandmother's knee 
I stood, and champed the nuts which she 
Cracked for ner pet with her own hands, 
And grown on their own lands. 


Their lands! They meant them to be mine; 
And now, alas! another owns 
The very spot where lie their bones; 

And I intrude to reach this shrine. 

Yet let that pass, though Fate severe 

Has never smiled upon me here; 

One boon is mine until the last— 
The memory of the past. 


MARY PRYOR. 
BY JEROME COCHRAN. 


Come, ye who look on love 
As a rapture born above, 
And ye who tune the lyre, 
Fold Fancy’s fairy-wing, 
And listen while I sing 
The charms of Mary Pryor. 


The music of her voice 

Makes every heart rejoice, 
Like the thrillings of a lyre; 

And the soul is won from guile 

By the sweet and sunny smile 
On the lips of Mary Pryor. 


She is beautiful and bright 

As a “phantom of delight ;” 
And the mystic spirit-fire, 

Which cleanses from all sin, 

Burns warm and bright within 
The heart of Mary Pryor. 


The gems that flash and shine 
In many a wealthy mine 
Fill the heart with wild desire; 
But the gem of greatest worth, 
And the brightest far on earth, 
Is the love of Mary Pryor. 


Tf that sweet love were mine, 
Fairy-hope and bliss divine 
Should all my songs inspire ; 
And in Edens ever bright 
With love’s luminous delight, 
I would dwell with Mary Pryor. 


Then life should pass away, 
As a sunny summer day, 

With the music of love’s lyre; 
And we would journey hand in hand 
To the blissful glory-land— 

I and my Mary Pryor. 
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PERSEVERE. 
BY G. BR. NICHOLL. 


Persevere! Oh, magic word! 
A talisman of mighty name; 
The key which opes the golden gate, 
That bars the path to earthly fame: 
Before its power the tow’ring mount 
Sinks down into a common hill; 
And mighty deserts, spreading wide, 
Shrink up before its steady will. 


Or mark, where o’er the midnight lamp 
The student tasks his wearied brain, 
With firm resolve and purpose high, 
A great and glorious name to gain; 
Though now, ’mid care and ceaseless toil, 
There ofttimes comes despairing gloom, 
Ambition points to coming years, ~ 
When all his hopes shall burst to bloom: 


When far abroad on every side 
Shall spread the glory of his name, 
And those who now his hopes deride 
Confess with shame his rightful claim; 
Nerved at the picture brightly drawn 
By fancy’s most consummate skill, 
He turns him eager to his task, 
And labors with determined will. 


Though in our path, at every step 
Obstructions great we ’re doomed to meet, 
With “ Onward,” as our battle-cry, 
We’ll trample them beneath our feet; 
And with a firm unflinching eye, 
Placed on the goal we long to win, 
Press forward with a steady step, 
Till we its portals stand within. 


HERMENE. 
BY JESSE LONE. 


In a valley where a river 
Dreamily 

Flows "tween mirrored hills and forest 
To the sea, 

Dwells the fair, yet cruel maiden, 
Hermene. 


Wherefore art thou cruel, maiden? 
Cruelty 

Should not bide with one so lovely, 
Fair like thee; 

Would thy heart had room for mercy, 
Hermene! 


Would I were a modest floret 
On the lea; 

Then how happy, joyous, gladdened 
Should I be, 

When thou ‘dst choose me for thy bosom, 
Hermene! 


If thou wert a star in heaven, 
Then I'd be 

Buried in the deep clear ocean, 
Where I'd see— 

Fee! thy beauty in my slumbers, 
Hermene! 
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ESTHER. 


Srience settles over all; 
Twilight covereth like a pall; 
Shadows strengthen on the wall! 


Heap the coals upon the fire; 
Stir the flame up—higher, higher; 
Let there be no false light nigh her 


Her sweet face illumes the place; 
Nearer, nearer—let me trace 
Love enshrined upon her face! 


A divine compassion shows 
On her features—comes and goes 
As the firelight ebbs and flows. 


Rest and quiet—love subdued 
Dwells in every attitude, 
Tempers every passing mood! 


Love, such love as angels teach, 
Swolls and flows through all the reach, 
And the current of her speech. 


Gazing in her tranquil eyes, 
Peaceful hopes of Heaven arise, 
Home and happy memories! 


All our senses feel the charm, 
The subduing touch of balm— 
In her calmness feel a calm! 


NOT AT HOME. 
BY MES. ADELINE J. DAVIDSON. 


A zepnyr left its daily care, 

And sought to fan, with gentle air, 
A flower of azure hue; 

No smile repaid its wandering, 

No perfume filled its weary wing, 
The flower had wandered too. 


And ever thus, sweet friend, to me, 

Like summer breezes fresh and free, 
Do thy bright visits come; 

And could I know what favoured hour 

Would bring thy spirit to my bower, 
*T would ever find me home. 


But shou:d thy fancy wayward change, 

And, like the wind, each moment range, 
Type of inconstancy ; 

Sooner than winter’s icy breath 

Could chill the flower-heart to death, 
My own would droop and die. 


No! like the welcome breeze of heaven, 
Be thine the glorious mission given 
To purify and bless; 
To fan the feverish cheek of pain, 
And waft to fainting souls again 
Sweet words of tenderness. 


So whether tempests wild’y play, 

Or gentle zephyrs idly stray, 
Upon Eolian strings— 

Ever unto my spirit's home, 

In sweetest music thou wilt come, 
With angel whasperings. 

















EDITORS’ 


We have just turned our scrap-<drawer “ upside down,” 
and selected therefrom a few long-forgotten gems that 
deserve a setting, if not in letters of gold, at least before 
our readers. So here they are, original and communicated 
—fact and fiction—a Table of Varieties. 

Art.—Art is invested with a sublime prerogative, when it 
ean raise and elevate the common round of daily life. This 
prerogative becoming diviner still, will bring about bene- 
fits not yet seen nor prophesied, except by a few, the few 
who have looked attentively into the greatest of all sciences, 
the science of society. 

Caeap Lirerature.— Montaigne complained that “ we only 
toil and labor to stuff the memory, and, in the mean time, 
leave the conscience and the understanding unfurnished and 
void.” At present our literature seems chiefly framed for 
amusement, and even upon subjects of vital influence to 
the State, the partisan is armed, and the disputant provided 
with every weapon, except acquaintance with the first 
principles of his subject. But though the character pe- 
euliarly injurious to the public good is the merely superfi- 
cial reader, yet the remedy to his mischief is not in reading 
less, but in reading more; and, therefore, let the fervor of 
intellectual pursuits be encouraged; but it should be after 
knowledge, not excitement, exercised not upon the fortunes 
of a fictitious fair one, or subjunctive hero, who might, 
could, would, or should be, yet never bas been, but upon the 
stern realities of actual life, breaking up the mist of pre- 
judiced opinion. 

“The lightest works of fiction, if written with a moral 
aim, tend to universal exaltation; and let us not ungrate- 
fully forget what vast amount of benefit these attractive 
productions induce, by fostering a love of purer recreations 
than the young would otherwise cultivate, and by with- 
drawing the mind from habits of questionable or decidedly 
pernicious influence, to the sacred precincts of domestic 
affection. Every one creates for himself a home; if reality 
denies one, he seeks it in the ideal; and as the last sign 
of utter depravity is the ineapacity to imagine good, so a 
strong hand to lead back the wanderer is to apply repre- 
sentations founded upon probabilities, to beguile from vice 
by picturing virtue more attractive. The labor, therefore, 
employed by the writers of fiction derives no unworthy 
meed in the augmented tenacity with which they lead us 
to cling to the hearth of early-loved associations; so that 
in the lulls of our after being—the intervals of the tempests 
of life—enthusiasm of feeling is cherished, and the pathway 
of the affections kept open by the myriad reminiscences 
connected with some favorite tale perused in that circle— 
*home’—before the young heart had become touched by 
worldly selfishness. Who among us shall outgrow the 
memory of the fresh hopes, glad impulses, and eager in- 
terests that kindled within us when we first read ‘ Robin- 
son Crusoe?’ and who shall glance back on those precious 
emotions without a mother's image, a father’s voice, and 
the ‘old familiar faces’ coming thick upon us with their 
refining and sacred influences? 

“When I speak of light literature, it is hardly necessary 
to say that I do not use the phrase as implying that sort 
of reading which furnishes mere amusement. The term 





TABLE. 


‘literature’ embraces that class of periodical publications 
which are calculated to invigorate the intellect without 
fatiguing it, and which, while they furnish, in the variety 
of the articles they afford, that relaxation the mind re 
quires, allure it at the same time to the study and con- 
templation of physical and moral truth.” 





SrernnAvsen’s LEANDER AND Hero.—He looks as though 
she could give bim life; she looks as though she would 
give him heaven: Love and Hope are personified. 





Stanc.—Sin seeks shelter in slang; corruption of lan- 
guage always marks corruption of manners. 

Jenny LinD AND HER HusBaND.—There is no truth in the 
report of disunion between these parties. A letter from 
the Nightingale herself to an American friend says “that 
an uvpleasant word has never been exchanged between 
them since their marriage.” 

ApvVIcE AND Fiatrzry.—* Have you any faith in Homao- 
pathy ?” said a student to his friend. 

“Yes, in certain cases, and with certain prescriptions, 
Advice, for instance, should always be given Homoopa- 
thically.” 

“In small doses, you mean?” 

“The smaller the more efficacious. The semi-infinitesi- 
mal, or even less.” 

“ And Flattery, how would you take that?” 

“Oh! Flattery should be on the Hydropathic pian; I 
could swim in it, as fishes do in a fountain.” 

“ Of rose-water ?” 

“No, of transparent faith in the flattery. Not such 
praise as the false sycophant bestows, like a douche applied 
to some particular accomplishment; but I would revel in 
flattery, through the clear, sweet medium of affection, that 
would help sustain me, when I sought to move, and always 
surround me, like water, to buoy me up, should I begin to 
sink.” 





Dorve Notatne.—The love of indolence and the love of 
finery are the governing impulses of the Mexican females. 
Said a beggar-woman to an English maid, “Ah! if you 
only knew the pleasure of doing nothing!” 

AN EnouisH Woman’s Opinion oF _Hvusnanns.—As a gene 
ral rule, we know that men have, by nature, a superiority 
in strength which enables them to go through Jabors and 
dangers, mental as well as bodily, from which females 
should be exempt; and that by education they are quali- 
fied for exercising the several trades or professions by 
which they are to maintain their families. On the other 
hand, women are endowed (besides all the graces and 
amiabilities of the sex) with a great superiority of quick- 
ness, tact, and delicate discernment, in all the everyday 
affairs of life. In all these, therefore, the husband ought 


to be completely guided by his wife. And this shows the 

wisdom of our ancestors in making the husband “endow 

with all his worldly goods” the wife he has chosen. The 

wife is dependent on the husband, and clings to him for 

support, just as a hop-plant climbs on its pole, and » sweet 
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pea on the stick to support it, and as the vine in Italy 
was, according to the language of the poets, “ married to 
the elm.” But if you could conceive a hop-pole, or a 
pea-stick, or an elm, imagining that those plants were put 
there on purpose for its adornment, you would tell them 
that this was quite a mistake—that the climbers are culti- 
vated for the flowers or fruit—and that the stakes are 
placed there merely for their sake, and must not claim any 
superior dignity or worth over the plants they support. 
Now just such is the office of the husband: and this state 
of things is what people approach to more in proportion as 
they advance in civilization. 

NEWSPAPERS.—To appreciate the true value of newspa- 
pers, we have only to suppose that they were totally to be 
discontinued fora month. We turn with horror from the 
frightful idea! We deprecate such a shock to the circula- 
tion of table-talk. It would operate more unfavorably 
than the gloom of November is said to operate on the 
nerves of Englishmen, and there would be nothing but 

ts of deaths, which had happened in the 
interval, with deliberate opinion of the coroner's jury, 
“ Died for want of intelligence !” 





Femats Emicration T0 AvustraLiA.—The British Society 
for the promotion of female emigration to Australia has 
been successful in an eminent degree; no less than twenty- 
seven parties have sailed for that country from England. 
The first consisted of thirty-nine females of respectable 
character—mostly distressed needle-women—who sailed in 
the Culloden in February, 1850. Since that time eleven 
hundred have been sent, nearly all of whom have been 
heard from, and are doing well in Australia. 

The plan of this emigration was formed and carried into 
execution by an English woman, whose history we will 
give in our next number. 

“Nor at Home.”—Some of our “not at home” folks may 
take a hint from the Dutch towns, in which are little mirrors 
projecting in front of the windows of almost all the houses. 
They consist of two pieces of glass placed at an angle to 
each other, the one reflecting up, the other down the street. 
By this contrivance, the Dutch lady may see all that passes 
outside without the trouble of going to the window. Should 
an unwelcome visitor draw near, as the glass commands 
the approaches to the house, the lady of the house is ena- 
bled to declare herself “not at home” a long time before 
be knocks. 

To CornresponpeNts.—The following articles are accepted: 
“Extracts from my Journal,” “To Laura, from Pauline,” 
“Lady,” “Ode to the Air of May,” “Growing Old,” “The 
Last Kiss,” “I strive to Love, and I love to Strive,” “To 
my Adopted Child,” “Trysting,” (a beautiful poem, the 
author is requested to send the “prose tales,”) “To Miss 
M——,” “The Future is Hidden from our Sight,” “The 
8pirit’s Ministrations,” “Clara Manvers, or Aunt Deborah's 
Advice,” “Original Letters,” “Carry Lee’s Talisman,” 
(will the author send her address to Mr. Godey?) “The 
Dying Wife.” 

The following articles are not needed: “A Kiss,” 
“ Washington's Tomb,” “ Greatness,” “ Seeming and Being,” 
“Insanity,” “Too Good for Earth,” “The Wilderness,” 
“Have Faith in Me,” “Song of the Heart,” “Love,” 
“Summer,” “A Surprise,” and “Pass of the Splugen.” 
This poem has some fine passages, but is not wrought out 
as it might have been, had the writer bestowed more care 
en the composition. 
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Literary Notices. 


Booxs BY MatL.—Now that the postage on printed matter 
is so low, we offer our services to procure for our subscrib- 
ers or others any of the books that we notice. Informa- 
tion touching books will be cheerfully given by inclosing a 
stamp to pay return postage. 

From Lipprncort, Grampo, & Co. (successors to Grigg & 
Elliot), No. 14 North Fourth Street, Philadelphia :— 

ELEMENTS OF THE LAWS; or, Outlines of the System 
of Civil and Criminal Laws in force in the United States, and 
in the several States of the Union. Designed for general 
use, and to enable any one to acquire a competent know- 
ledge of his legal rights and privileges, in all the most im- 
portant political and business relations of the citizens of 
the country, with the principles upon which they are 
founded, and the means of asserting and maintaining them 
in civil and criminal cases. By Thomas L. Smith, late one 
of the Judges of the Supreme Court of Indiana. It will be 
readily comprehended, from the explanatory title of this 
work, that it is practical and useful—that it will prove 
particularly so in the hands of the rising generation; not 
merely presenting them with a full explanation of their 
own rights and duties, but, at the same time, establishing 
in their minds a just regard and deference for the rights of 
their fellow-citizens. We observe that the State Board of 
Education of Indiana has recommended the “ Elements of 
the Laws” as a text-book for the public schools of that 
State. 

THE MISSISSIPPI AND OHIO RIVERS: containing 
Plans for the Protection of the Delta from Inundation, and 
Investigations of the Practicability and Cost of Improving the 
Navigation of the Ohio and other Rivers by means of Re 
servoirs. With an Appendix, on the Bars at the Mouth of 
the Mississippi. By Charles Ellet, Jr., Civil Engineer. The 
practical and scientific views of the author of this splendid 
volume on the overflows of the Mississippi, and his sug- 
gestions for their prevention, were originally presented in 
a report to the War Department, and published in the Exe 
cutive Documents of the Senate. At first, they failed, in a 
measure, to attract that serious attention from the govern- 
ment to which their great importance justly entitled them. 
It having been fully ascertained, however, that year after 
year the inundations became more frequent, and that they 
rose higher and flowed more rapidly, the investigations made 
by Mr. Ellet have become subjects of the greatest import- 
ance to the immense population on the borders of the Ohio 
and Mississippi Rivers. They present, also, a grand scheme 
of public improvement, greatly increasing the facilities of 
the navigation of those rivers, and, at the same time, they 
suggest plans which it is believed will ultimately protect 
the inhabitants from inundations, which have latterly be- 
come so frequent and disastrous. But, as the work un- 
questionably contains the most accurate, authentic, and 
comprehensive view ever given of the great rivers of the 
West, it commends itself to intelligent American readers 
generally, without reference to their location. 

A CLOSET COMPANION; or, a Method for Searching the 
Scriptures, arranged and classified systematically. By the 
Rey. Cornelius Winter Bolton. This is a kind of ruled ac 
count-book, in which the reader may record, during his 
Scriptural readings, any striking text relating to any par- 
ticular subject. For instance, under the general head, 
“Proof of Divine Existence,” we have “Book—Chap.— 
Verse,” divided by three ruled columns, which run to the 
bottom of the page, and under which the record is, of course, 
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to be made, and by reference to which the reader may, at 
any time, refresh his memory. There is a preface to the 
book, recommending the study of the Scriptures. 

HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, from their First 
Setilement as Colonies to the Peace with Mexico in 1848. 
Comprising every important political event; with a pro- 
gressive view of the aborigines; population, agriculture, 
and commerce; of the arts, sciences, and literature; and 
occasional biographies of the most remarkable colonists, 
writers and philosophers, warriors and statesmen. By 
William Grimshaw, author of a “History of England,” &c. 
Revised and corrected, with additional chapters, by A. H. 
Grimshaw, A. M., M. D., Honorary Member of the Pennsyl- 
vania Historical Society. This work has been highly ap- 
preciated, and in general use in schools and academies for 
the last thirty years. 

Prom Livpsay & BiaKiston, Philadelphia :— 

*TILE PRINCIPLES OF BOTANY, AS EXEMPLIFIED IN 
THE CRYPTOGAMIA. For the Use of Schools and Colleges. 
By Harland Coultas. This attractive little volume is full 
of familiar instruction upon one of the most pleasing and 
elevating sciences to which the human mind can be di- 
rected. The work is divided into two parts: the first treats 
of the simple elementary organs of plants, and the second 
of the compound organs of plants, and of the cryptogamis, 
or flowerless plants; and thus the author leads the young 
student, step by step, to the contemplation of a series of 
wonders in the magnificent book of creation, which must 
leave their beneficent impressions upon his heart, while, 
at the same time, they increase and invigorate his under- 
standing. The work has many handsome illustrations, 
and, in fine, by its plain, practical style, its correct descrip- 
tions, and its pure and beautiful sentiments, is destined to 
be of incalculable service in encouraging a laudable spirit 
of investigation, and in rightly moulding the moral feel- 
ings of youth. 


From J. W. Moore, 195 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia :— 

AN EXPOSITION OF THE PROPHECIES OF THE 
APOCALYPSE. By the Rev. James de Pin, A. M., Chap- 
lain in the U.S. Army. The author hopes that he has 
thrown some additional light on the hidden sense of the 
Apocalypse, which he refers to the Church of Rome. 

From A. Hart, Philadelphia :— 

THE PRACTICAL BRASS AND IRON FOUNDER’S 
GUIDE. A Concise Treatise on the Art of Brass Founding, 
Moulding, ec. With numerous practical rules, tables, and 
receipts for gold, silver, tin, and copper founding; plumb- 
ers, house and bell founders, jewellers, etc. etc. By James 
Larkin, Conductor of the Brass Foundry Department in 
Reaney, Neafie, & Co.'s Penn Works, Philadelphia. This 
is a neat volume, and comes to us very highly recommend- 
ed bya number of gentlemen practically engaged in the 
several arts to which its pages refer. 

From T. B. Peterson, Philadelphia :— 

LLORENTE’S HISTORY OF THE SPANISH INQUISI- 
TION IN SPAIN. From the Time of its Establishment to 
the Reign of Ferdinand VII. Composed from the original 
documents of the archives of the Supreme Council, and 
from those of subordinate tribunals of the holy office. 
Abridged and translated from the original works of D. 
Juan Antonio Liorente, formerly Secretary of the Inquisi- 
tion, Chancellor of the University of Toledo, Knight of the 
Order of Charles IIT., etc. etc? This work has been highly 
r ded by Protestant divines and historians for 





truthfulness and impartiality. 
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From Henry Carsy Barep (successor to E. L. Carey), 
8. E. corner of Market and Fifth Streets, Philadelphia :— 

PERFUMERY: its Manufacture and Use. With instruo 
tions in every branch of the art, and recipes for all the 
fashionable preparations. The whole forming a valuable 
aid to the perfumer, druggist, and soap manufacturer. 
Illustrated by numerous wood-cuts. From the French of 
Celnart, and other late authorities. With additions and 
improvements by Campbell Morfit, Practical and Analytical 
Chemist. Second edition, revised and improved. 

THE DYER’S INSTRUCTOR: comprising Practical In- 
structions in the Art of Dyeing Silk, Cotton, Wool, and 
Worsted and Woollen Goods, as single and two-colored Da- 
masks, Moreens, Camlets, Lastings, Shot Cobourgs, Silk 
striped Orleans, plain Orleans from white and colored warps, 
Merinos, Woollens, Yarns, etc. Containing nearly eight 
hundred receipts. To which is added a treatise on the art 
of padding, and the printing of silk warps, skeins, and 
handkerchiefs, and the various mordants and colors for the 
different styles of such work. By David Smith, Pattern 
Dyer. 

The titles of these volumes will commend them to all 
who are engaged in the professi to which they relate. 

THE POETICAL WORKS OF THOMAS GRAY. Edited, 
with a memoir, by Henry Reed, Professor of English Lite- 
rature in the University of Pennsylvania. This volume is 
a beautiful tribute, from an American author and pub- 
lisher, to the memory of one of the sweetest and purest of 
England’s bards. 

EXAMINATIONS OF DRUGS, MEDICINES, CHEMI- 
CALS, &c., as to their Purity and Adulterations. By C. Il. 
Peirce, M.D., Translator of Stockhardt’s “Principles of 
Chemistry,” and Examiner of Medicines, etc., for the Port 
of Boston. In this work, the author has not only given 
the methods of testing the purity and adulterations of 
medicines, but also of drugs in general, and of chemicals 
and some articles of food. In his preface, the author says 
that it should be remembered that adulterated medicines 
not only enter our market from abroad, but are manufac- 
tured here; that the general government has no power to 
prevent home adulterations; and suggests the propriety 
of the separate States, cities, and towns co-operating with 
the general government “in some judicious enactments in 
preventing the nefarious and cruel practice of adulterating 
and falsifying medicines.” We hope this suggestion will 
meet with the consideration it deserves. 





From Purturps, Sampson, & Co., Boston, through H. C. 
Barrp, Philadelphia :— 

LECTURES ON LIFE AND HEALTH; or, the Laws and 
Means of Physical Culture. By William A. Alcott, M.D., 
author of numerous works on Education, Morals, Iealth, 
and Physiology. With illustrations. The author of this 
work is well known, having travelled as a lecturer in the 
United States for the last twelve or fifteen years. We have 
here the results of his experience and researches on the 
important subjects of life and health in a printed form, and 
presenting a mass of informstion which cannot fail to be 
interesting and serviceable to every family into which the 
book may be introduced. Some of the doctor's notions 
in regard to diet may be thought severe and ultra, but 
they are, nevertheless, worthy of consideration. 

From PD. Appteton & Co., New York, through C. G. Hex 
pEeRSON & Co., Philadelphia :— 

A GUIDE FOR THE YOUNG TO SUCCESS AND HAP- 
PINESS. By Wm. W. Pell. This little volume comprives 
a great deal of excellent advice. addressed by a father *o 
his sons, upon al! the practical virtues and duties of life. 
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From Wiis P. Hazarp, Philadelphia :— 

A HAND-BOOK FOR THE TOURIST AND TRAVELLER, 
over the Philadelphia and Trenton Railroad to New York. 
With descriptions of all the objects of interest on the route. 
By D. W. Belisle. This work is profusely illustrated with 
accurate engravings, drawn and engraved expressly for the 
work by Scattergood and Telfer. 

From J. 8. Reprretp, Clinton Hall, New York, through 
W. B. Zreser, Philadelphia :— 

A STRAY YANKEE IN TEXAS. By Philip Paxon. 
Some portions of this volume have been presented to the 
American reader in a different form. They now appear, 
with the addition vs a great deal of original matter, highly 
interesting, and partaking very agreeably of the romantic, 
Many of these admirable sketches of border life are not 
merely amusing, but they are graphically true to nature, 
portraying from that great source of truth the very fea- 
tures, and all the singular characteristics of a race of men 
who, in the rapid advances of civilization, must, in a very 
few years, become altogether extinct, or exist only as the 
representatives of history, and as the materials for national 
romance. 

THE HISTORY OF THE CRUSADES. By Joseph Fran- 
eois Michaud. Translated from the French, by W. Robson. 
In three volumes. We cannot pretend to have read these 
three closely printed volumes; but, if we could, our opin- 
ion of their merits would be of little importance, seeing 
that the greatest historians, the wisest statesmen, the pro- 
foundest churchmen, the most brilliant critics and essay- 
‘sts, and that not even the poets and writers of romance, 
have come to any common conclusion in regard to the mo- 
tives of those who promoted, of those who acted in those 
wars, or on the consequences resulting from the 
jot those wars to the progress of civilization in suc 
generations. If, however, we may judge of the 
of this work by certain points alluded to in the 
of the able translator, we shall not set it down as 
eulogistic of the system of Christianity, or of the 
tian principles which prompted the Crusaders. To 
: we may add, from our own cursory examination of the 

¥elumes, and with great justice, that the style of the work 
oughout appears to be full, plain, and comp , 
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D, Philadelphia :— 

HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL ESSAYS. By Thomas 
de Quincey, author of “ Confessions of an English Opium- 
Eater,” ete. etc. In two volumes. The varied contents of 
these volumes will naturally attract the attention of that 
class of readers who take pleasure in perusing learned in- 
vestigations and philosophical speculations upon the past 
and present of the human race. 

EXPOSITION OF MOTORPATHY: a New System of 
Curing Disease by Statuminating, Vitalizing Motion. By Wi. 
Halstead, M.D. The author, who is a resident of Roches- 
ter, New York, has favored us with a copy of this work. 
Besides a full explanation of the new theory, the book pre- 
sents us with many cases of disease of long standing, in 
which its application has generally proved thoroughly suc- 
cessful. The author writes like a candid, well-educated 
physician, and, if all he says of Motorpathy is true, and 
certainly we have no reason to dou',t him, the new prac- 
tice will be of the highest importance, especially in the 
treatment of females. 
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From Bunce & Brotazr, New York, through T. B. Petzr- 
80N, Philadelphia :— 

MY HOME IN TASMANTA; or, Nine Years in Australia, 
By Mrs. Charles Meredith, author of “ Notes and Sketches 
in New South Wales.” It is not often that we meet with a 
book of this character that will bear to be praised on ac 
count of its agreeable and fascinating style. Most writers, 
when they undertake to give details of their disappoint 
ments and struggles in a new or partially civilized coun- 
try, tell the story of their domestic trials in language so 
melancholy and distressful, that the generality of readers 
are glad to escape the infliction which attends the perusal 
of their books. But here is a volume, written by a woman, 
too, in which we find many things recorded that would 
sorely try the patience and the tempers; and even such 
misfortunes described as would destroy the hopes of ordi- 
nary persons, but all set down with that Christian and 
philosophic cheerfulness of mind which at once interests us 
in the author, and secures for her our warmest sympa- 
thies. Interwoven with the record of family incidents, 
there are, however, many pleasing and graphic descriptions 
of a country which has just now begun to attract the atten- 
tion of the speculative world, more, indeed, on account of 
its mineral wealth than its acknowledged capacity to ren- 
der happy and prosperous a greater and freer population 
than that of all Europe. But the descriptions of the au- 
thor are not confined to the soil, to the mere surface of 
things, or to the peculiarities of the existing state of so- 
ciety—and we confess that the latter is peculiar in every 
sense—for they include the various productions of the 
earth, the grains, the flowers, the plants, the trees, etc. ; 
and also to the birds, animals, and reptiles; and, in fact, 
we have in this book an abundance of information in rela- 
tion to the condition and prospects of Australia on every 
subject that could be desired, excepting on that which we 
apprehend would have been the most attractive of all, the 
condition, extent, and richness of the recently discovered 
gold mines. ; 

We shall commence, in our next number, an article on 
Australia, splendidly embellished. 

From Cartes Scrivner, New York, through A. Harr, 
hia :— 

R CRUIZE IN THE MEDITERRANEAN, ON 
N AMERICAN FRIGATE. By N. Parker Willis. 
‘Are presented in this volume with a new, very hand- 
some, and much improved edition of the interesting and 
lifelike sketches made by the author some twenty years 
ago, during a delightful cruize in the Mediterranean. Mr. 
W.’s impressions of outward objects, as well as his acute 
perceptions of the manifold intricacies of habits and asso- 
ciations which make up what is called society, have gene 
rally been correct and charitable, while his delineations 
have been vivid, and marked by a peculiar appreciation of 
the refined and beautiful. 


From Paturpes, Sampson, & Co., Boston, through Liprry- 
corr, Grampo, & Co., Philadelphia :— 

GENESIS AND GEOLOGY; or, an Investigation into the 
Reconciliation of the Modern Doctrine of Geology with the 
Declarations of Scripture. By Dennis Crofton, B. A. With 
an introduction by Edward Hitchcock, D. D., LL. D., Presi 
dent of Amherst College, and Professor of Natural Theology 
and Geology. This has been pronounced one of the best 
arguments ever made on the Biblical question connected 
with geology. 

RELIGIOUS LECTURES ON THE PECULIAR PHENO- 
MENA IN THE FOUR SEASONS. 1. The Resurrections of 
Spring; 2. The Triumphal Arch of Summer; 3. The Eu 
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thanasia of Autumn; 4. The Coronation of Winter. De- 
livered to the Students of Amherst College in 1845, 1847, 
1848, and 1849. By Edward Hitchcock, D.D., LL. D., Presi- 
dent of the College, and Professor of Natural Theology and 
Geology. Third edition. These lectures present us with 
very eloquent appeals to the natural reason, as well as to 
the Faith and the Hopes of the Christian, especially on the 
dogma of the resurrection of the body. 

POEMS: comprising Tules, Fugitive Pieces, and Transla- 
tions from some of the Classical and Modern Poets. By 8. 
This is a neat little volume, published by John Russell, 
Charleston, 8. C., for which we are indebted to the polite- 
ness of the author. 


NOVELS, SERIALS, PAMPHLETS, &c. 


From A. Hart (late Carey & Hart), Philadelphia: “The 
Monarchist.” A Novel. By John B. Jones, author of 
“Wild Western Scenes,” etc. This isa revolutionary story, 
in which the author has introduced many names, and de- 
scribed many locations which are still familiar to Philadel- 
phians. 

From T. B. Peterson, Philadelphia: “Clara Moreland ; 
or, Adventures in the Far South-West.” By Emerson 
Bennett. Mr. Bennett is a successful popular writer. 

From Bunnell & Price, New York, through T. B. Peter- 
son, Philadelphia: “The Catanese; or, the Real and the 
Ideal.” By Miss Ella Rodman. This is a Sicilian story of 
considerable interest. 

From Bunce & Brother, New York: “The Spitfire: a 
Nautical Romance.” By Captain Chamier, author of 
* Jack Adams, the Mutineer,” etc. 

From D. Appleton & Co., New York, through C. G. Hen- 
derson, Philadelphia: “Harry Muir: a Story of Scottish 
Life.” By the author of “Mrs. Margaret Maitland,” etc. 
The incidents of this volume are so natural, the characters 
so distinctly drawn, and the language so unaffected, that 
no reader of taste or feeling will be likely to rise from its 
perusal without acknowledging the merits of the author in 
gently and kindly enforcing a great and important moral 
lesson. The fate of “Poor Harry,” who was “his own 
worst enemy,” might have its admonitions for thousands 
of sensitive beings like himself, pointing out and correct- 
ing the errors of their hearts without wounding their 
pride.—*“ Punch’s Prize Novelists: the Fat Contributor, 
and Travels in London.” By W. Thackeray, author of 
“Vanity Fair,” etc. etc. This very amusing volume is uni- 
form with “Appleton’s Popular Library of the Best 
Authors.”—*“ Jeames’s Diary: a Legend of the Rhine,” and 
* Rebecca and Rowena.” By W. M. Thackeray, author of 
“Vanity Fair,” etc. Uniform with Appleton’s “ Popular 
Library of the Best Authors.” 

From Weik & Wieck, 195 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia : 
“The Book of the World.” No.1, Vol. 8. Three engray- 
ings, two of them colored. 

From J. 8. Redfield, Clinton Hall, New York, through 
W. B. Zieber, Philadelphia: “ Nick of the Woods; or, the 
Jibbenainosay.” A tale of Kentucky. By Robert Mont- 
gomery Bird, M.D., author of “Calavar,” “The Infidel,” 
ete. A new edition. Revised by the author. In a pre- 
face to this edition, the author takes occasion to, and very 
clearly defends himself against the animadversions made 
by certain critics on the character of this work when it 
first appeared, fifteen years ago. The author was then 
censured, and the same censure has been repeated since 
the appearance of the new edition, for not presenting the 
Indian character as the “ embodiment of grand and tender 
sentiment”—“ as brave, gentle, loving, refined, honorable, 
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romantic.” He contends, however, that he “drew them 
as, in his judgment, they existed, and as, according to all 
observation, they still exist, wherever not softened by cul- 
tivation—ignorant, debased, brutal; he drew them, too, as 
they appeared, and still appear, in war, or the sca)p-hunt, 
when all the worst deformities of the savage temperament 
receive their strongest and fiercest development.” And, in 
our opinion, he drew them correctly, and in accordance 
with their true history. It is not a little strange that, in 
these latter days, there should be so much sensitiveness 
evinced by some of our people whenever an attempt is 
made to portray the barbarities inflicted by the Indians 
and their allies upon our countrymen during the War of 
Independence, and during the subsequent settlements of 
the western territories, while, at the same time, the great- 
est sympathy is expressed for individuals of foreign na 
tions, of whom it is impossible for us to form an impartial 
judgment. This book of Dr. Bird will keep alive the re 
membrance of cruelties suffered by the pioneers of civiliza- 
tion, unsustained by which, our boasted progress would be 
a history of fraud, rapine, and murder. 

From Charles Scribner, New York, through A. Hart, 
Philadelphia: “The Old Man’s Bride.” By T. 8. Arthur. 
This is a very handsome edition of one of Mr. Arthur's 
latest and very best novels, We may remark of this work, 
as of every other that has come from the pen of the same 
author, that its sentiments are pure, its morality sound, 
and its benevolent and philanthropic spirit of the highest 
order. 

From Lippincott, Grambo, & Co., Philadelphia: “Simon 
Kenton; or, the Scout’s Revenge.” An historical novel. 
By James Weir. This is a very interesting romance, con- 
nected with border life in the adventurous times of Simon 
Kenton and Simon Girty. 
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For ReMmovIne THE SCURF-SKIN ON Facz AND Hanps.—This 
appearance is often produced on delicate skins by sudden 
changes of temperature. A good preventive is clarified 
honey rubbed well into the part affected after washing, 
and allowed to remain. 





Pot-PoURRI, FOR JARS OR ScENT-BAGS.—Rose leaves dried 
in the shade, or at about four feet from a stove, one pound; 
cloves, caraway seeds, and allspice, of each one ounce; 
pound in a mortar, or grind in a mill; dried salt, a quar- 
ter of a pound. Mix all these together, and put the com- 
pound into little bags. 

A aoop Famiry Ham-On.—Melt together over the fire a 
pint of oil of sweet almonds, and an ounce of spermaceti. 
When cold, stir in a tablespoonful of oil of bergamot, and 
two grains of civet. 

To Fasten Loose TEETH IN THE HEAD, AND STRENGTHEN 
tne GuMs.—Dissolve an ounce of myrrh as much as possi- 
ble in a pint of port wine, and the same quantity of oil of 
almonds; wash the mouth with this fluid every morning. 
This is likewise an excellent remedy against worms in the 
gums. 


To Crear A TANNED SKIN.—Take some unripe grapes and 
soak them in water, sprinkle them with alum and salt, 
then wrap them up in paper and roast them in hot ashes; 
aqueeze out the juice, and wash the face with it every 
morning: it will soon remove the tan. 
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FEELING THE BUMPS.—“ IMITATION RATHER 
LARGE.”—(See Plate.) 


Tar picture represents a fond mamma listening very at- 
tentively to the observations of a phrenologist on her son’s 
head as he feels the bumps, while, in imitation of the pro- 
fessor, the little boy is feeling the bumps on the head of a 
lap-dog. The satire is excellent; and every portion of the 
picture, down to the texture of a satin dress, is beautifully 
engraved. 


Avyorner beautiful Scriptural mezzotint in this number, 
and the usual variety: A colored fashion plate, and a com- 
panion to “The Dogged Artist” in our last; “ Feeling the 
Bumps,” and another of our improved fancy work plates. 

A UTTLE more royalty, and, when we have given the im- 
perial state carriage in our next number, we have done 
with Louis Napoleon the Third and the Empress Eugenie. 

Imperial Bripe Cake or NapoLeon III.—The bride cake 
for the marriage of Napoleon III. was made by Messrs. 
Purssell, of Cornhill, London. It weighed 320 pounds, ex- 
clusive of the decorations. The following are the ingre- 
dients of the cake: Dorset butter 24 pounds; loaf sugar 84; 
currants 30; flour 28; Jordan almonds 42 pounds; 332 
eggs; 40 lemons; of orange, lemon, and citron rings 24 
pounds; raisins 30; three bottles of brandy, and two of 
noyeau. 


Oor desire is to please our fair readers, and if they can 
suggest any kind of articles they wish published, or any 
embellishments differing from those we have already given, 
we shall be pleased, if in our power, to c.aply with their 
wishes. 


Owe Worp to Conrrisvtors.—We have no preferences. 
We are as likely to refuse a contribution, although sent by 
an old paying subscriber, as from a person we never heard 
of. Merit, according to our judgment, must govern in all 
cases; and, furthermore, we cannot undertake to return 
MSS. 

How IT Is THAT PEOPLE GET TAKEN IN BY TRAVELLING ImPos- 
tors.—In almost every case that we have traced out, the 
victims themselves are taken in by their own cupidity. 
Along comes a travelling agent with the “Lady’s Book,” 
the price of which is $3 a year; the impostor offers it at $2, 
and, in some instances, offers to pay the postage and send 
an engraving. The victim bites at the bait, and then the 
$2 is gone. Presently, along comes an indignant letter to 
the publisher—“ Sir: 1 paid your agent, John Smith, $2 
for the ‘ Lady’s Book.’ He promised to send me the ‘ Book’ 
one year, and postage free, and to send a handsome en- 
graving asa premium. I have received neither ‘ Book’ nor 
picture”’—and, need we add, dear sir, or madam, as the 
ease may be, you never will. If the “Lady’s Book” is 
wanting, why not remit directly to the publisher, and 
make sure work of it? 

Our subscribers will please remember that we have no 
travelling agents. They must remit direct to us. While 
reading this paragraph, reflect one moment whether or not 
you have remitted us our dues. 
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Tue following is from an editor of high standing in Mis 
sissippi. We cannot give his name without his permission, 
and we have no time to ask it and receive an answer before 
this number goes to press :— 

“TI fear being tedious, but I must mention that I have 
received the ‘ Lady’s Book’ as publisher at this place for 
several years, commencing in 1841, and I have taken the 
interest (well deserving) in them to have the volumes 
bound in the distant city of New Orleans, so that I could 
preserve them. They remain a source of pleasure to the 
family, and the numbers as published are always anxious- 
ly looked for. They never disappoint us in promptness, 
quantity, or quality of contents, and I never heard a sub- 
scriber in this section speak of the ‘ Book’ only in terms of 
praise and satisfaction. They invariably get more than 
they are led to expect, for each number is somehow an im- 
provement on its brilliant predecessor. The efforts you 
must make to reach this hitherto unapproachable climax 
in magazine publishing, will cause you to feel that the 
terms I use are not those of commonplace flattery. I know 
you only through your fair representative, the ‘ Book,’ and 
speak only appreciatingly of your unparalleled efforts in 
ite behalf. With good wishes for your welfare, 

“T remain yours, &c., H. 8. B.” 


Waat Goop tue “Lapr’s Boox” may po.—‘Dear Sir: 
Please change the name and post-office of Miss ———, from 
, Va., to Mrs. A. B., of , Ind. 

“P.8. I attribute my success principally to Godey. May 
many others go and do likewise! B. G. A.” 

Taz “Central New Yorker” speaks in high terms of Mr. 
Buttre, the engraver of “Memory of the Past,” published 
in our March number, and says: “ Mr. Godey knows how 
to make a Lady's Book, There is a mezzotint engraving, 
‘Memory of the Past,’ by Rice & Buttre, which, with Coe’s 
poem, descriptive of it, is worth the price of the ‘ Book.’ 
Burrre, the renowned artist of New York City, we have 
known from his boyhood, and know him to have manifest- 
ed very early a rare genius, that has been assiduously cul- 
tivated. There is nature, life, and soul in his engravings 
not often found. Godey may pride himself on the fruits of 
his burin. The ‘Book’ is large, and full of fat things for 
the ladies. His patterns have done more to promote use- 
ful and tasteful industry in the ‘ upper ten’ than all others 
in the land. He has thus rendered an equivalent with in- 
terest for the cost of the ‘ Book’ by his patterns, and given 
engravings, fashions, and literary matter to boot.” 

Tar Lansinburgh “Gazette” says: “We consider the 
*Lady’s Book’ is worth three times the price assigned to it 
in the work department alone.” And all our exchanges 
say, “Everybody in the land ought to subscribe for the 
* Lady’s Book.’” 











Tur “ Bee,” at Ovid, N. Y., says: “‘Arthur’s Home Ma- 
gazine,’ for March, is now on the table, being the sixth num- 
ber of the first volume. The contents of this magazine are 
such as might be expected, when we know that T. 8. 
Arthur is the editor. We see articles in this number from 
some of the best American and European authors, and a 
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beautiful story by the editor himself, whose tales are now 
more universally read throughout this country than those of 
any other author. If you want to get something which will 
be worth double your money, subscribe for ‘ Arthur's 
Home Magazine,’ which you can have for two dollars a 
year.” 

It is generally known that we give the “ Lady’s Book” 
and “Arthur’s Home Magazine,” or “ Arthur’s Home Ga- 
zette,” one year, for $3 50, only fifty cents over the price 
of the “ Lady's Book.” The remittance must be made all 
at one time; no sending fifty cents by itself. One hundred 
and eighty pages of reading a month, to say nothing of the 
beautiful engravings in the “ Lady’s Book,” for only three 
dollars and fifty cents—for 24 magazines. 

Tue “ Flushing Gazette,” in speaking of “ Arthur’s Home 
Gazette,” says: “‘Arthur’s Home Gazette’ is one of the 
best, if not the very best family newspaper published in the 
United States. There is a healthy moral tone in its co- 
lumns, that makes it a favorite with those families who 
have children whose tastes and principles are to be formed, 
and who are wisely alive to the character of the reading 
that they admit into the family circle.” 

We wish our subscribers, and those who wish to sub- 
scribe for the “Lady’s Book,” or any other magazine or 
paper, would remit directly to us. We make it a point of 
attending particularly to this kind of business. 

We call attention to our new work, the “ Boox or THe 
Toret,” which will be published in about a month. We 
have collected these receipts at a very considerable trouble 
and expense, and they are the genuine ones now in use in 
London and this country. There is no business in which 
the profit is so immense as that of perfumery. Take, for 
instance, the article of pomatum: For fifty cents you can 
get enough pure marrow to make about ten boxes of poma- 
tum; the price of this in the stores would be five dollars, 
and the worst of it is that, instead of marrow, they mostly 
use hog’s lard, which is still cheaper. The same with Co- 
logne water, and, in fact, with all kinds of perfumery. Our 
little book will give all the receipts for making everything 
in that line, and many articles of a more useful nature. 

Mrs. Hate’s Coox-Boox.—The only reliable publication 
of the kind. We continue to supply bound copies for 
$1 25, and in stiff paper covers for $1, and pay the postage 
on them. 


Tue “ Drawrne-Room Journat.”—This very beautiful pa- 
per has been revived, and shines as ladylike as ever. It is 
still conducted by its very efficient editor, Manuel M. 
Cooke, Esq. 


Sanrorp’s ErsiopiAn SERENADERS.—This celebrated troupe 
have taken possession of Concert Hall, in Chestnut Street, 
and it is nightly crowded. In fact, you must go about an 
hour before the performance commences, to get a seat. The 
troupe is too well known to need any puffing from us. 
There is a practice here, on the part of the audience, that 
cannot be too much condemned, and that is the abominable 
habit they have of taking their departure in the midst of 
the performance of the last piece—the burlesque of the 
Italian Opera. That part of the audience disposed to hear 
it are greatly annoyed by those who so unceremoniously 
disturb them, that they may arrive first at the door. 





Tae Alboni and Maretzek double operatic troupe aro 
expected in this city next month. A fine opportunity for 
the lovers of sweet sounds. 
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Mapame SontaG.—It is pleasant to write about this lady, 
who has filled one of the most profitable engagements in 
this city ever known. Night after night has the house 
been crowded, and nightly has the audience been delighted 
with her splendid acting and vocalization. If Madame 8. 
could not sing a note, her acting alone would draw a 
crowded audience; but when the two attractions are found, 
the combination is charming. Her by-play is delicious; 
she does not consider her duties ended by merely singing 
the music set down for her; but she acts ard keeps up the 
illusion of the scene. She has the sweetest and most ex- 
pressive countenance we ever saw on the stage. Success to 
her wherever she goes! 

Mrs. Surtees has sent us some of her patterns, about a 
dozen of them, and they are really useful as well as pretty. 
Mrs. Suplee, we believe, was the first to start this business, 
and she deserves a great deal of credit for it. Ladies at any 
distance can be supplied for a few dollars with the very 
latest patterns of anything in the dress line, and she must 
be a bungler indeed that cannot make up an article from 
Mrs. Suplee’s patterns. 

Ovr auctioneers must brush up. George Robins, of 
London, is celebrated the world over for making mount- 
ains out of mole-hills; but even George has found a rival 
near home. The following puff of kitchen utensils to be 
sold cannot be surpassed :— 

“The advertisers much lament their inability to give a 
categorical display of the innumerable articles to be sold. 
To parties waiting for a desirable investment of their 
capital, to others whose domestic requirements are incom- 
plete, to the young, whose matrimonial appointments have 
been concluded in haste, and to those whose betrothals are 
about to receive ecclesiastical consummation, the above 
event will prove a dispensation rarely to be witnessed in 
ancient or modern times.” 

Trips ON THE ScHUYLKILL.—The Frederick Graff and Wis- 
sahiccon have commenced their trips on the Schuylkill, 
leaving Philadelphia and Manayunk at seven o’clock, A. M., 
and close at 7 P.M. The scenery on the river is very 
beautiful, and particularly so at this season of the year, 
when the trees are all in blossom, and the stopping-places 
are numerous and enticing. Captains Cline and Green, 
the veteran commaniers, are prepared to receive company 
on board of their beautiful boats, and we can answer for 
their politeness and attention to all who take passage with 
them, particularly to ladies and children. It is amusing 
to see the youngsters, how cheerfully they greet the cap- 
tains when they meet; and children always know who are 
their friends. 


Liantine Gas with THE Tip oF THE FincEeR.—This is a 
feat anybody may perform. Let a person, in his shoes or 
slippers, walk briskly over a woollen carpet, shuffling his 
feet thereon, or stand upon a chair with its legs in four 
tumblers, to insulate it, and be there rubbed up and down 
on the body a few times with a muff, by another person, 
and he will light his gas by simply touching his finger to 
the tube. It is only necessary to take the precaution not 
to touch anything or be touched by anybody during the 
trial of the experiment. The stock of electricity acquired 
by the process we have described is discharged by contact 
with another object. A second person must turn on the 
gas while the other fires it. The writer has lighted it in 
this way, and seen it done by children not half a dozen 
years old. We are all peripatetic lucifer-matches, if we did 
but know it.—V. F. Tribune. 
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ELLIS’S RIDING-SCHOOL, WESTMORELAND STREET. 





Votumes have been written upon the benefit to health 
of riding on horseback. Nothing further need be said upon 
the subject, as all are aware that no exercise is so beneficial 
and so enlivening as equestrian exercise. The next thing 
is to find a good school and a good teacher; both these we 
have in the establishment of Mr. Ellis. The area for exer- 
cise is the largest and best ventilated in the city, open on all 
sides, and as mach benefit is derived from riding there as in 
the open air. Mr. Ellis himself is one of the most graceful 
horsemen in the city, and, as a teacher, he is unrivalled. 
His horses have all been selected with a view to safety, and 
one is sure, dropping in at any time, to meet with agreeable 
company. Mr. Ellis’s references are of the first character, 
and his terms are moderate. Speaking of riding, the fol- 
lowing lines upon the subject are very appropriate and 
beautiful :-— 


© Now we ’re off like the winds to the plains whence they 
came, : 

And the rapture of motion is thrilling my frame! 

Qn, on speeds my courser, scarce printing the sod, 

Scarce crushing a daisy to mark where he trod! 

Still faster, still farther he leaps at my cheer, 

Till the rush of the startled air whirs in my ear! 

Now "long a clear rivulet lieth his track— 

See his glancing hoofs tossing the white pebbles back ! 

Now a glen dark as midnight—what matter?—we ’ll down, 

Though shadows are round us and rocks o’er us frowa. 

The thiek branches shake, as we ‘re hurrying through, 

And deck us with spangles of silvery dew! 


“ What a wild thought of triumph, that this girlish hand 
Such a steed in the might of his strength may command! 
What a glorious creature! Ah, glance at him now, 
As I check him awhile on this green hillock’s brow! 
How he tosses his mane, with a shrill joyous neigh, 
Aud paws the firm carth in his proud, stately play!” 








Y ~ 


Tue following compliment to the simplicity of “ the re- 
ceptions” at the Presidential mansion, we cut from the 
* London Illustrated News :”"— 

“ The levees at the Presidential mansion take place every 
Friday evening. That of last week, being the concluding 
one of the season, and of the Whig President, Fillmore, was 
most numerously attended. It seemed as if all Washing- 
ton had given itself the rendezvous at the White House. 
Whigs and Democrats, Unionists and Secessionists, were 
there assembled for the last time around the peace-loving 
chief of the nation, before his retirement from office. The 
man, I must say, is worthy of every tribute of respect, for 
one better or more prudent never held that distinguished 
station; and whatever his failings—and who has them 
not?—they are lost behind the fact that he has helped to 
steer the ship of State, through a period of a most exciting 
and menacing character, with a conscientious steadiness 
that has gained for him the esteem of all parties. The 
crowd was immense, and the building anything but ade- 
quate to the reception of the multitude which continued to 
throng there until a late hour of the night. The arrange- 
ments were none cf the best. I was much amused by the 
appearance of an old woman, evidently just from her stall 
at the market-house. She had come early for a good 
‘sight’ of the President and the company, and had taken 
possession of a comfortable arm-chair, from which she 
viewed her fellow-citizens with an amount of calm assur- 
ance as great as if she had been a Dowager Duchess in vel- 
vet and diamonds. Another citizen, evidently from the 
country, had come to see the President, and nothing but 
the President. He slid quietly into the room, in his rude 
dress and thick shoes covered with dirt, and, stationing 
himself against the wall, took such a look at the great 
chief of the nation, that one might have supposed the poor 
fellow mesmerized with astonishment and respect.” 

“We cannot conceive how any person could think of 
borrowing such a work after seeing one number. Every 
lady should have one for herself.” So says the “New- 
castle Journal.” Just what we think; but they do bor- 
row, notwithstanding. We feel inclined to offer one thou- 
sand dollars for the best eseay to prevent borrowing. In 
the mean time, we are open to suggestions. 

T. C. Anprews & Co., 66 Spring Garden Street, have sent 
us two pieces of music: “There ’s Room Enough for All,” 
and the “ Kohinoor Polka,” by N. A. Martin. Andrews & 
Co. have one of the largest assortments of fashionable mu- 
sic to be found in the city. 


Mr. Barpsiey, the cheap book-stationer and picture 
frame maker, Arch Street above Second, has handed us a 
curiosity in literature. It is an annual, printed in the Lan- 
cashire (England) dialect, and is printed as pronounced, 
showing clearly thet in England alone is pure English 
spoken! The following is the title-page: “The Bairnsla 
Foaks Annual an Pag moor Olmenack, containing lots a 
things for ’t amusement and chearin up a ivvery boddy at 
izant helegar faict for all year throo.” What follows of 
the title we do not print, as nobody could read it, and, if 
they succecded in reading, could not understand. A per- 
son only with a dislocated jaw could pronounce it. 

A REGARD for personal appearance is a species of self-love 
from which the wisest are not exempt, and to which the 
mind clings so instinctively, that not only the soldier, ad- 
vancing to inevitable death, but even the doomed crimi- 
nal who goes to certain execution, shows an anxiety to array 
his person to the best advantage.—Sir W. Scott. 
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Mustcat Inteciicence.—Louis Morea Gottschalk, the 
American pianist and composer, who has been some time 
absent in Europe, recently returned to this country; and, 
on his way to his native city, New Orleans, gave several 
concerts in New York and Philadelphia. He had per- 
formed in several of the European capitals with brilliant 
success, the most gratifying accounts of which had preced- 
ed his return, and, in some measure, prepared the musical 
public for the enjoyment of the rarest exhibition of power 
and art, in the management of the keys of the piano, that 
was ever witnessed. We are indebted to a contemporary 
for the following just tribute to the talents and truly Ame- 
rican characteristics of Mr. Gottschalk :— 

“ Throughout Europe his success has been most eminent, 
and in Spain he received honors never before accorded to 
any artist. Despite these overwhelming tributes to his 
genius, he has preserved a remarkable degree of modesty, 
and never lost sight of his character as an American. To 
illustrate the truth of this assertion, we may mention that 
when Gottschalk arrived in Spain we were in the midst of 
our difficulties with Cuba. Although invited by the queen 
a year previously, she delayed his reception, and he was 
treated coldly on all sides. The Duke de Riamzares, who 
had formed a friendship for him, advised him to call him- 
self a Frenchman (he speaks the language fluently), and 
he would be admitted at once. Gottschalk immediately 
sat down and addressed a letter to the queen, in which he 
told her that he was an American, from New Orleans; that 
he came to her dominions as an artist, and by her own in- 
vitation; and, unless an audience was granted him, he 
would leave the country without performing. The result 
was his immediate reception, and the honors and triumphs 
that followed have now become matters of history. In his 
compositions, he has been mindful of his country. His ‘ Bam- 
boula’ is a vivid portraiture of the negro dance and mel»- 
dies of Louisiana, while his ‘ Banaruer’ and ‘ Savane’ seem 
almost to breathe the delicious airs of the South. He is at 
present composing a piece to be called * Bunker Hill, which 
will introduce all the national tunes, and the public have 
already been delighted with one of its morceanux, ‘ Yankee 
Doodle,’ in which the full beat of the drum, and the loud 
booming of cannon, break on the ear, at the same moment, 
with this soul-stirring melody.” 

It has been stated, upon what is considered credible au- 
thority, that Madame Goldschmidt, late Jenny Lind, has 
determined to resume her profession, and also signified he: 
determination to pay another visit to this country. She 
will sing at various places in Germany during the present 
year, and the following season will appear in opera at Lon- 
don. She will then come to the United States, and give 
operas in all the principal cities, remaining here probably 
two or three years. So, then, the sweet songster, with her 
splendid fortune, and her splendid anticipations and ar- 
rangements for domestic felicity, cannot submit to a state 
of retirement! Oh, the witchery of the clamor and excite- 
ment of public applause! How few of all those who have 
ever endeavored to withstand its temptations and allure- 
ments have succeeded, until they have been obliged to 
make a virtue of necessity, and to quit the stage in disgust, 
not of themselves, indeed, but of that same public voice 
which has only ceased to applaud! 


“ ANIMALS go rightly,” says Southey, “according to the 
ends of their creation, when they are left to themselves; 
they follow their instinct and are safe: but it is otherwise 
with man; the ways of life are a labyrinth for him; his 
infancy does not stand more in need of a mother’s care, 
than his moral and intellectual faculties require to be 
nursed and fostered; and when these are left to starve for 


want of nutriment, how infinitely more deplorable is his 
condition than that of the beasts who perish !” 

“1 Trost everything, under God,” said Lord Brougham 
“to habit, upon which, in all ages, the lawgiver as well as 
the schoolmaster has mainly placed his reliance; habit, 
which makes everything easy, and casts all ditficulties upon 
a deviation from a wonted course. Make sobriety a habit, 
and intemperance will be hateful; make prudence a habit, 
and reckless profligacy will be as contrary to the child, 
grown or adult, as the most atrocious crimes are to any 
of your lordships. Give a child the habit of sacredly re- 
garding truth; of carefully respecting the property of 
others; of scrupulously abstaining from all acts of impro, 
vidence which involve him in distress, and he will just as 
likely think of rushing into an element in which he cannot 
breathe, as of lying, or cheating, or stealing.” 





To the latest day of his life Cuvier cherished the remem- 
brance of his mother with the most lively fondness; and 
when immersed in the toils of science and legislation, ex- 
pressed the warmest gratitude to any one who brought him 
a bouquet of the flowers which she had more particularly 
cultivated. To his mother he was singularly indebted, for 
she fostered, during his early years, the desire for informa- 
tion that always distinguished this great naturalist. 





PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 


Mvsic.—We shall be happy to receive orders from our 
lady friends for music. They can trust, if they choose, to 
our selection. 

“An OLD Sunscriper.”—*“ Friend Godey” does not think 
favorably of his proposal. 

“Mrs. I.”—We don’t think there is an establishment in 
this country where you could sell the hair for the purpose 
The finer kinds of dolls that are honored 
with real hair on their heads are imported. If the hair is 
of sufficient length, the wig-makers will purchase it. The 
poems of Mrs. R. 8. Nichols can be had of Thomas, Cow- 
perthwaite, & Co., of this city. Price $1. 

“ Dombey.”—Read for yourself; the question is a foolish 
one. Some prefer one novel, some another. A matter of 
taste entirely. 

“ Miss A. H. M.”—Please address your note to Mrs, Su- 
plee. You will find her address on last page of May num- 
ber. Her patterns are really beautiful. 

“Mrs. L. 0.”—IHave sent your letter to our fashion editor, 
who will attend to it. 

“R. 8. J."—Would advise you to have wood-engravings. 
Send off the originals, and we will ascertain and forward 
the prices. 

“ Miss E. 8. P.”"—Address a letter to Miss Doyle to our 
care. 

“A Young Lady.”—There are some offices in New York 
where types are set by females. The practice is gaining 
ground there. In one of the daily paper offices females 
only are employed. 


you mention. 





Enigmas. 
ANSWERS TO ENIGMAS IN OUR LAST, 
1. Blink—Link—Ink. 2. The Merrythought. 





ANSWERS TO CONUNDRUMS. 


1. Because he makes people steel pens, and then per 
suades them they do write (right), 
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2. By tying a knot in his tail, and that would make a 
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3. Because all his thoughts are on the rack, and his | 
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greatest bliss is woe (wh-o!). 
4. It comes before T. 

8 X (Eesex). Suear-Canpy Crrstats.—Make a strong solution of loaf- 
sugar; pour the syrup thus made into a vessel of any 
kind, which place in a slow oven; the evaporation being 
rapid, the sugar will be deposited in very small crystals; 
or, in fact, the whole will become loaf-sugar again. Place 
some of the same solution in a pan, stretch one or more 
strings across the vessel, and set it aside, so that the evapo- 
ration may be very slow; instead of the sugar presenting a 
fine granular surface as before, it will appear in large well- 
formed crystals clinging to the strings. This is sugar- 


5. 
6. X T C (ecstasy). 

7. Because it is the universe I tie (university). 
8. Because it makes old metal into G-old metal. 
9. Reviver. 

10. Civil. 

11. A hole in a stocking. 

12. Re-nown. 

13. Jt forms our habits. 

14. It is breaking through the sealing (ceiling). 


15. His foot. candy. Barley-sugar is not a crystallized, but a fused 
ee mass, Obtained by melting sugar by heat, without water, 
1. and then forming it by hand into the forms in which we 


My first is the head of a fox, are accustomed to see it. 


My second the middle of box, 

My third is the head of an owl, 
And my fourth the tail of a fowl ; 
My whole you will find, I dare say, 
Or call yourself my name you may. 


> 
| Curtous MeTHop OF OBTAINING LARGE AND BeAvutiFrut Crrs- 
TALS.—This ingenious method of obtaining large and per- 
$ feet crystals was discovered by Le Blanc, the eminent 
French chemist. The process is as follows :— 

Dissolve the salt to be crystallized in water, for example, 
alum; concentrate the solution slowly by evaporation to 
¢ such a degree that it shall crystallize on cooling, which 
$ may be known by suffering a drop of it to cool on a plate 
> of glass or other substance. This being done, put the solu- 
tion aside, and, when perfectly cold, pour off the liquid 
; portion from the mass of crystals at the bottom, and put it +}r 
> into a flat-bottomed vessel. After having stood for some 
; days, solitary crystals of alum will be formed; this being 
$ done, crystals will begin to form at some distance from 
; each other, which gradually increase in size; select the 
Day had ne'er returned if I had staid; $ most regular of these, and place them into a flat-bottomed 
My next is always found in Spain, vessel at some distance from each other, and pour over 
In India, China, and Lorraine ; ¢ them a quantity of the concentrated liquid obtained by 

| 
| 
$ 
$ 
; 
; 
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My first attends the lovely maid, 
When winter holds despotic sway ; 
My next is seen in this charade, 
A preposition ’twill display ; 
And when tea-table chat goes round, 
My pleasant whole is often found. 


3. 
My first makes many a heart afraid— 


My third comes like furious steed, svaporating a solution of the alum till it crystallizes on 
And fills the mariner with dread; cooling. Alter the position of every crystal once at least 
My whole is one of modest mica, every day, with a glass rod, that all the faces may be alter- 
That ’s sekiom heard, more seldom seen. nately exposed to the action of the liquid; for the side on 
which the crystal rests, or is in contact with the vessel, 
never receives any increment. The crystals will thus 
gradually grow or increase in size. When they have grown 
to such a size that their form can easily be distinguished, 
let the most perfect ones be selected, or those having the 
exact shape which you wish to obtain; and put them sepa- 
rately in a vessel filled with a portion of the same liquid, 
and let them be turned, in the manner directed, several 
times a day. By this means they may be obtained of al- 
most any size we wish. When the crystal has continued 
in the liquid for a certain time, the quantity of alum held 
in solution becomes so much diminished that the liquid 
begins to act upon the crystal, and redissolve it. This 
action is first perceptible on the angles and edges of the 
crystal; they become blunted, and gradually lose their 


4. 


That the queen, the first time she ascended the throne, 
Did my first, is a fact universally known; 

My second was used in past ages, ’tis said, 

For inclosing the sacred remains of the dead : 

Though my whole as a very old man is depicted, 

To a fondness for dress he is sometimes addic 

Since he first set the fashion of wearing a ring, 

For till his time there never was known such a thing. 


5. 


My first is often called a fly, 
Over my second old people sigh ; 
My whole is oft on the table laid, 


5 ial tana tam nae shape altogether. Whenever this begins to be perceived, 
6. pour off the liquid, and pour a portion of new liquid in its 

The mighty power of my first, place ; otherwise the crystal is infallibly destroyed. They 
How often silent tongues can tell, may be made to grow in length or breadth; particularly 
Formed to create the raging thirst if they are of a regular form. They will grow in length 
if they be made to lay upon their sides, and in breadth 


My second can allay so well. 
when they are placed upon their bases. 


My whole, in neat and modest guise, 
Your table every day attends ; QuaprupPLe SALT.—Dissolve about a drachm of pulverized 


In little space your want supplies, bluestone in a little boiling water, and an equal quantity 
And at each corner serves your friends. of powdered sal-ammoniac in a separate vessel in hot water. 
By mixing the contents of two glasses a quadruple salt 
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will be formed, which gives a yellow color to the solution 
while hot, and becomes green when cold. 








Receipts, &c. 





“Mr. Gopzy: Having profited from various receipts 
which have appeared in the ‘ Lady’s Book,’ I ask permis- 
sion to present to the public, through the same medium, a 
valuable receipt, which, although I have never seen it in 
print, yet, from personal experience, as well as having 
often been a witness of its efficacy in easing pain, can con- 
fidently recommend it to any sufferer. 

“ For wounds received from old nails, or cuts occasioned 
by broken glass, peach-tree leaves, well steeped and ap- 
plied to the wound, will give immediate relief. By thick- 
ening the liquid from which the leaves have been taken 
with meal or bran, a good poultice is obtained, which will 
keep moist for hours. In case the leaves cannot be ob- 
tained, a tea made of young twigs of the peach-tree, and 
thickened, will do as well.” 

Risotes.—Take a quarter of a pound of any sort of cold 
meat, mince fine with a large spoonful of suet or small 
piece of butter, and same of bread crumbs; a little parsley 
and lemon-peel, with pepper, salt, and spice. Mix all to- 
gether wita gravy, and one or two whites of eggs. Make 
into balls, and fry them a light brown; or omit the bread 
crumbs, and put it between puff paste cut round. Do them 
over with egg and bread crumbs, and fry a light brown; 
they must be served on a napkin. 

A very simple, safe, and useful tonic medicine, in diffi- 
cult digestion, is an infusion of rhubarb, gentian, carbonate 
of iron, and Spanish liquorice; this should be prepared by 
pouring a pint of boiling water upon twenty grains of each 
article, and taking of the cold infusion about two to three 
tablespoonfuls three times a day. 


WAR A Rn eeeennw 


OMELETTE AUX FINES Herses.—From four to eight eggs may 
be used, according to the size of dish required. Break them 
singly and carefully, and when well whisked, strain through 
a sieve, and resume the beating until they are very light; 
add half a teaspoonful of salt, some minced parsley and 
garlic, and a little pepper. Dissolve in a small frying-pan 
2 oz. of butter, pour in the eggs, and as soon as the omelet 
is well risen and firm throughout, slide it on to a hot dish, 
and fold it together like a turnover, and serve immediately ; 
five to seven minutes will cook it, and though lard is bet- 
ter for pancakes, omelets must always be fried in butter. 


RECIPE TO TAKE STAINS OF AciD FROM BLACK WOOLLEN Gar- 
MENTS.—Take a sponge or piece of rag, and dip it in strong 
hartshorn, so as to wet thoroughly the stain. If the color 
is not restored, repeat the operation in twenty-four hours. 
Should that fail, soak the rag in black ink, and wet the 
stain twice on successive days: that never fails. 

To Dry Appies.—The best way to dry apples is to place 
them upon straw laid upon a wire tray, and put a layer of 
straw over them; let them be put in a baker’s oven all 
night, they will then want to be very gently wiped, and 
flattened with the hand. When good sorts are done so, 
they are equal to any dried apples that can be bought. As 
the various fruit seasons recur, more will be said about 
stewing and preserving fruits. 

FiowereD white silk may be cleaned by sifting some 
crumbs of stale bread, which must be rubbed on with the 
hands, and then thoroughly shaken and brushed off. If a 
very little powdered blue be mixed with the crumbs, it 
may be advantageous for some shades of white. 

Pownper of scilla maritima half an ounce, strongly smelling 
cheese two ounces, make into balls. This mixture is said to 
destroy rats very effectively, and before they get to their 
holes, which is very desirable. Try it for mice, also. 





Centre-Gable Gossip. 


DIRECTIONS TO MODERN PIANO-FORTE PLAYERS. 


Aways expect to be asked to play in every company, no 
matter how large or how grave it may be, and feel hurt if 
you are not. 

If the invitation to the piano does not come, inquire of 
your hostess or her daughter if she “plays much nowa- 
days,” and of “ what manufacture the instrument is.” 

If the hint is taken, assure the lady you are “quite out 
of practice,” “ play but very little at any rate,” and never 
“ without your notes.” 

If the last, fortunately, are discovered in your muff in 
the dressing-room, “remember now that you were trying 
them with Adelaide that afternoon, and forgot to take 
them out on your return home.” 

When fairly seated at the instrument, be sure to fix the 
attention of every one, by taking ten minutes at least to 
draw off your gloves, arrange the lights, your fan, bouquet, 
and pocket-handkerchief. 

Never consult the taste or musical education of your 
audience. You are there to display your own talents, not 
to inquire into theirs. 

Commence by a dashing and extemporaneous prelude 
(learned by heart from Hertz), and be sure to remark, at its 


‘ 


close, that the piano is a little out of tune. It will make 
your hostess feel comfortable, and cover any slight disere- 
pancies in your performance. 

Invariably select a piece twenty pages long; it will give 
you time to make an impression. 

Remember that, in the modern school, attention to time, 
expression, and correctness is not considered essential to 
brilliant execution. 

Always look extremely modest and nonchalant at the 
applause that will be sure to follow. It will give your 
audience an idea that “it is nothing to what you might do 
if you tried.” 


APRICOTS. 


From a long and excellent article on the culture of this 
delicious fruit, we take the following receipts, for which 
we are sure our lady friends will thank us, as their season 
advances :— 

The apricot may be preserved several weeks after its 
time, by gathering when half ripe, and allowing it to ma- 
ture in a cool, dry place. 

To make apricot wine, take the fruit when nearly ripe, 
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remoye the stones, and bruise or mash the pulp; then, to 
eight pounds of the fruit, add a quart of water, let the mix- 
ture stand twenty-four hours, and then squeeze out the 
juice; add to every gallon of this two pounds white sugar, 
put it into a cask, and ferment it, and, when perfectiy 
clear, bottle it. 

Apnicor Jam.—Take six dozen apricots, stemmed and 
pared, or two pounds and a half of the flesh of the fruits ; to 
th!s add two or three pounds white sugar; this will make 
four pounds and a half of jam, which should be kept away 
from all heat and dampness. If not too ripe, apricots are 
an excellent astringent and strengthener for the stomach ; 
but, when over ripe, it will lose its aromatic and agreeable 
flavor, and become clammy and less easy of digestion. 

The Chinese, who have a great quantity of fruiting apri- 
cota, not only preserve the fruit both dry and in liquor, 
but also make lozenges from the clarified juice, which, dis- 
solved in water, yield a cool, refreshing beverage. From 
the wild tree, the fruit of which has a little pulp, but a 
large kernel, they extract a considerable quantity of oil. 

To preserve apricots in jelly, pare the fruit very thin and 
stone it; weigh an equal quantity of powdered sugar and 
strew over it; next day, boil very gently till clear; put 
them into a bowl and pour the liquor over; the following 
day, pour this liquor into a quart of apple liquor, made by 
boiling and draining, and a pound of fine sugar; let it boil 
quickly til it will jelly, then put the fruit into it and give 
one boil, skim well and put into small! pots. 

Apricots Inv Branpy.—Wipe, weigh, and pick the fruit, 
and have ready a quarter of the weight of powdered sugar; 
put the fruit into a pot that shuts very closely, throw the 
sugar over it, and then cover the fruit with brandy, put- 
ting a piece of double cap-paper between the top and the 
cover of the pot; set the pot into a saucepan of water till 
the brandy is very hot, but not boiling; put the fruit into 
a jar and pour the brandy upon it, and, when cold, put a 
bladder over, and tie it down tightly. 

Appts JELLY, for preserving apricots, may be made by 
paring, quartering, and coring the apples, put them into a 
stewpan with as much water as will cover them, and boil 
as fast as poswible; when the fruit is all in a mash, add a 
quart of water, then boil half an hour more, and run 
through a jelly-bag. 


HOME TRUTHS.—FOR HOME DISCUSSION. 


Sevr-Ipotatry.—“ She lacked that centre of all hearts— 
Gop. He who made us, made us so that in Him alone we 
shall find peace. We may make idols of honor, duty, love, 
art, of human ideas, and human beings; but even this is 
not to fall utterly. The sense of honor and duty are his 
gifts; Hie gave us hearts to love with, and souls to know 
the beautiful, minds to conceive, feelings to spend and be- 
stow. But self-worship is the sin of Satan; we were never 
meant to be our own centre, our own hope, our own aim 
and tivinity; there never has been a drearier prison than 
that which a human heart can be to itself; the other cir- 
eles of hell are broad and free compared to this narrowest 
of dungeons—self locked in self.” 

Fvenina Prarer.—* Oh, surely it was a lovely thought 
In the worshipers of Southern lands, to link an act of 
prayer with the close of day and the setting of the sun! 
If ever there was an hour for thanksgiving, praise, and 
adoration, it is this. When should we poor travellers to- 
wards the dark goal of time find fitter moment to pause, 
take breath after the journeying of another day, give a 
leok back to the past, a hope to the future, an aspiration 
to Heaven? At that moment meet to part almost as soon 
as met, the splendor and beauty of the day and the sooth- 
ing solemnity of eve. We can give thanks at once for the 
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gladness that is going, and for the silent rest of coming 
night. It is the very time for intense and brief worship, 
for aspiration purer than prayer. Sursum corda.”—JULIA 
KAVANAGH. 

“ CoMPORTABLE PEOPLE are persons who are at peace with 
themselves, and with each other, and disposed to make the 
best of everything and everybody. Not by that dangerous 
sophism of ‘ calling evil good,’ but by the power of separat- 
ing good from evil, and a disposition to dwell on and mul- 
tiply whatever is beneficial near them. There is something 
about comfortable people which has an affinity to goodness, 
and repels evil, and thus, without any ostensible exertion 
on their part, or forced behavior on yours, you actually 
feel not only happier, but better in their presence than in 
that of others, though more highly distinguished, or more 
zealous in your behalf.” 


BALL-ROOM MANNERS. 


A recent number of “ Blackwood” thus comments on the 
style of our grandmothers :— 

“ Madam, when you first came out, or made your déat— 
for that was then the term in vogue—do you happen to re- 
member what were the manners of the ball-room? Let us 
refresh your memory. The staple dance was the quadrille, 
perhaps not a very lively piece of pantomime, but one 
which, from its nature, afforded ample opportunity for con- 
versation (you may call it flirtation, if you like), and was 
neither, in its form, too reserved nor too familiar. It was 
all grace and decorum. It admitted of a slight and tremu- 
lous pressure of the hand—nothing more—letween parties 
ripe for declaration ; and often, during the pause before the 
last figure, the attitude of some blushing beauty, plucking 
unconsciously a splendid camelia to pieces, left little doubt 
of the nature of those whispers which her partner had been 
pouring into her ear. Like Margaret in the Fuust, the 
sweet girl was but essaying to prove her destiny from the 
petals of the flower. For those in a less advanced stage of 
understanding, there was the contré-danse and the reel, 
with various other gymnastics, all of a harmless nature. 
But Satan had entered into paradise, though in a mild 
form. We may now, our dear madam, recall, without any- 
thing like bitterness of feeling, the days when we indulged 
together in the sweet intoxication of the waltz. It was 
really—we confess it with a touch of the old Adam—a most 
fascinating innovation. You danced divinely, and a more 
clipsome waist than yours we never spanned. Once, jin- 
deed, we thought—but no more of that! You married, of 
your own free will and accord, that red-haired monster 
M’Tavish, in virtue of his imaginary rent-roll; and, long 
ago, our agony of mind, like the remembrance of an old 
toothache, has departed. But it was pleasant to revolve, 
linked with you, over the floor of the Assembly-Rooms 
when Sprvp.er was in his glory, and when the waltz was 
kept, at least, within something like decent limits.” 

After remonstrating upon the present license of waltz, 
polka, and schottish, the writer says :— 

“Of course, we do not expect that any of the fair Bac- 
chanites will give the slightest heed to what we say. If 
one of them should chance—tired and languid as she is 
from the effect of last night’s polka, through which she has 
been hurried in the nervous embrace of Captain Fitzurse 
of the dragoons—to peruse these pages, she will set us 
down as a vinegared Calvinist, who knows nothing what- 
ever of the ways of modern society. We shall be likened 
to John Knox, who once took upon himself the ungracious 
task of lecturing the queen's Maries. But neither Mary 
Seaton, Mary Beatoun, Mary Fleming, nor Mary Living- 
ston ever rushed frantically through the halls of Holyrood 
in the gripe of Chastelar or of Bothwell; indeed, had such 
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been the case, the hands of the grim old barons, their fa- 
thers, would instinctively have clutched the poniard. We 
abuse not dancing—we simply contend against its abuse. 
The effect of it is just this, that the most inveterate devo- 
tees of the polka have the least chance of being married. 
No man of refinement likes to see the object of his affee- 
tions prancing wildly in the arms of another. Cupid, as 
the Americans say, is ‘a skeary critter; and a very little 
matter indeed is sufficient to make him take wing. Let 
the ladies take our word for it, that retinence is a virtue 
greatly appreciated by mankind. Many a young man has 
entered a ball-room with a mine thoroughly made up for 
an avowal, and left it with the determination to have no- 
thing more to say to the lady whose breath has fanned the 
whiskers of a whole regimental mess. Among the accom- 
plishments which enter into the matrimonial calculation, 
deftness in the polka has but a very subordinate share. 
Were it otherwise, the simplest method would be to select 
a partuer for life from the ranks of the corps de ballet. It 
is the domestic graces and accomplishments that constitute 
the great fascination of woman; and these can ovly be 
seen and duly displayed in the family circle.” 


PARLOR-WORK. 


A pleasant summer parlor, with its fluttering muslin 
curtains and vases of fresh flowers, never seems to us quite 
comfortable without its basket of needlework on some win- 
dow-seat or sofa corner. We are old-fashioned enough to 
like the white work ladies used to employ themselves about, 
but which now seems banished to unknown regions up 
stairs or in the basement. It may not be economy now, in 
these days of sewing-machines, to spend time upon labori- 
ous stitchings of collars and waistbands, but nearly every 
lady—of course, we have nothing to do with fashionable 
women—makes her own underclothes, and why should she 
not do it in the parlor? It is a false modesty which dic- 
tates the reverse; no well-bred gentleman would scrutinize 
or inquire into the exact shape or purpose of any article a 
lady might be engaged upon, and, if he did, why deny its 
use when their shirts are matters of common a!lusion and 
conversation? 

In particular, the English embroidery, now so much 
used in ornamenting ladies under-clothing, is a pleasant 
and becoming task. We recommend it as the cheapest, 
because the most enduring trimming that can be used. 
The needlework points and scallops are growing more 
elaborate, by the insertion of eyelets, or even a small 
leaf or spray above them. Bands, sleeves, yokes, etc., and 
the collars and cuffs of night<dresses, might all be wrought 
in the non-employed moments of morning and evening 
visiting. Undersleeves, chemisettes, etc., are also as grace- 
ful parlor-work, and much less absorbing than the almost 
useless crochet and worsted creations of the present day. 
Let us use thread, scissors, and thimble occasionally, as well 
as the everlasting crochet needle and Evans's boar’s-head 
cotton. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The white bonnets can be cleaned, and we should advise 
their being forwarded at once. The best establishment of 
the kind is Jolly’s, in New York. We have seen dresses, 
mantillas, sun-shades, and even French dress bonnets re- 
stored, without any unnatural stiffness or gloss. The 
dresses may be taken apart or not, as best suits the conve- 
nience of the wearer. 

“Mrs. 8. N.” will find it impossible to get two sets of 
French needlewerk for 310. It is the most costly part of a 
lady’s wardrube at prosent. Chemisetie and slecve>, ia a 
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set, of French work, either muslin or cambric, cannot be 
had below $8, or of really good quality under $10. Collars 
may be had from $3 to $15, and even $20. The muslins 
she has reference to must be Scotch embroidery, which is 
quite a different matter, on much coarser material, and the 
patterns are never as graceful, though they are now imi- 
tated from more costly articles, There is also a cambric 
embroidery imitating the real, which can be obtained 
scarcely less than muslin. For full information on this 
subject, see fashion article. 

The box for Richmond, Va, has been forwarded by 
Adams & Co.; the bill of lading inclosed to the same ad- 
dress. The editress of the fashion department particularly 
requests that any article forwarded by her may be acknow- 
ledyged as soon as possible after receipt. % 

* Miss J.” will find it best, in selecting a volume of sacred 
music from so great a distance, to have the catalogues sent 
to her, and mark whatever she may wish. It can be 
bound or not, at the music-store. The arias from Elijah 
can be procured. 

“ PoMONA GREEN” is more familiarly known as apple 
green; we presume our correspondent will recognize the 
shade under that title. It is the favorite color, mixed with 
violet, in the spring; but we should think a richer, deeper 
hue would be more suitable for autumn. 

“Gum TraGAcantTn” is the name we suppose “ Mrs. L.” to 
mean. The paste made from it is more suitable for house- 
hold purposes than gum arabic. The apothecaries always 
use it for pasting their labels upon glass, consequently it is 
just the thing for sealing up preserves, jellies, etc. Its 
purity and cheapness are also recommendations. Corrosive 
sublimate need not be used to preserve it, as a small piece 
of alum will answer every purpose. The preparation is 
exceedingly simple. To one-fourth of the quantity pro- 
cured for six cents, add a cupful of cold water. It will 
swell into a paste or jelly in the course of a few hours, 
needing only to be covered from the dust. 

The lists wished by our correspondent from B——, in 
Ohio, will be copied and forwarded. She will find explicit 
directions of the making up of the articles mentioned. 
Unless a person is unnecessarily extravagant, every article 
necessary to an infant’s wardrobe can be procured for the 
average of $100. Still plainer sets, neat and abundant, 
can be had for $75. The lowest we would venture to say, 
of the simplest possible description, is $50. This is, of 
course, exclusive of making up, which most ladies prefer to 
do themselves, we believe. 

“A very Youna Friend” may rest assured that it is 
quite according to good usage to take the arm of a gentle 
man escort in going to the table of a hotel, though it is not 
now as invariable as formerly. Tlere, as in all other atten- 
tions from gentlemen, one’s own preference and innate 
tact must decide. No lady need accept any that she feels 
is only imposed upon her. 





fashions. 








NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Having had frequent applications for the purchase of 
jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a distance, the 
Edlitress of the Fashion Department will hereafter execute 
commissions for any who may desire it, with the charge 
of a small percentage for the time and research required. 
Bridal wardrobes, spring and autumn bonnets, dresses, 
jewelry, bridal cards, cake-boxes, envelopes, ete. etc., will 
be chosen with » view to economy, as well as taste; and 
boxes or packages forwarded by express to any part of the 
country. For the last, distinct directions must be gives. 
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Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed expendi- 
ture, to be addressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Esq., who will 
bey ible for the t, and the early execution of com- 











missions. . 

Instructions to be as minute as is possible, accompanied 
by a note of the height, complexion, and general style of 
the person, on which much depends in choice. Dress goods 
from Levy’s or Stewart's, bonnets from Miss Wharton’s, 
jewelry from Bailey’s, Warden's, Philadelphia, or Tiffany’s, 
New York, if requested. 


DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS FOR JUNE. 


Fig. 1st.—Morning-dress of pink barége, under a ship of 
white engbroidered jaconet cambric, made short, to display 
the scallops. Pink girdle, fastened by a small gold clasp. 
Garden hat of white chip, with rose-colored ribbons, and a 
knot of blush roses and foliage each side the face. 

Fig. 2d.—Walking-dress of pale green silk, barred with a 
raised satin stripe. The skirt in four flounces, set on with 
a cord, and edged with wide, shallow scallops, trimmed 
with close double fringe. The waist short and slightly full, 
a style revived the present summer. Sleeves open, demi- 
long; deep collar. Cottage bonnet of white split straw, 
with wreaths of green leaves. 


CHITCHAT UPON FASHIONS FOR JUNE. 


Our foreign correspondents are of little account in the 
way of news items, their letters, not to speak of those of a 
celebrated ex-minister, being principally occupied with the 
various morning, afternoon, and evening costumes of the 
new empress. Of course, such magnificent details are all 
very well to read about—the costumes of the ladies in the 
“ Arabian Nights” were equally fascinating in our younger 
days—and we have quoted some of them for the amuse- 
ment of our numerous readers, who are not favored with 
the ex-diplomat’s literal translations of the “ Moniteur de 
Mode,” which appear as original observations in his letters 
from Paris. For practical suggestions, however, they are 
not much to be depended on, the unprincely incomes of our 
ladies not allowing robes of point d’ Angleterre or velvet, 
with flounces of gold guipure. We must therefore depend 
on the plainer show-case of our Broadway and Chestnut 
Street artistes. 

As June is the last month in town, a visiting-dress is of 
the most consequence, everybody paying last calls before 
the summer breaking-up. Novelties are mostly in travel- 
ling and evening-dresses, light summer mantles, and those 
trifling variations in needlework, jewelry, ete. etc., which 
follow the regular opening of spring styles. 

Needlework embroideries, in the shape of collars, chemi- 
settes, and undersleeves, are becoming more costly each 
month, as the size of the collars and the depth of the work 
increase. It is almost impossible to find those ¢mall, neat 
patterns so much in vogue two years since. The collars 
are usually in four, five, and six points, some of them a 
quarter of a yard in depth, and covered with the most deli- 
cate needlework, in patterns that have some meaning: 
fruit, flowers, clusters of grapes, with leaves and tendrils, 
ete. ete., are given with fairy-like fineness and precision. 
Very little lace is used in trimming them, the collars in 
embroidery being edged with a deep scallop of needlework, 
making any addition unnecessary. Undersleeves for sum- 
mer are, of course, open, very few, except for morning 
wear, being finished by a band at the wrist. They are 
usually in points to correspond with the collar, though 
there is a very pretty style with a deep bouquet or garland 
of work at the back, running into a narrow vine on the 
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forearm. The French cambric embroidery surpasses any 
that has ever been imported in fineness of work and ma- 
terial. It is also in points, as well as the Scotch imitations. 
Honiton has taken the place of Valenciennes in Jace, the 
new Honiton collars, sleeves, and chemisettes being mcre 
like the tracery of frost-work than anything we can de 
scribe. Of course, costlier points (or stitches) are imported, 
guipure, d Angleterre, and Alengon, but very few out of 
fashionable city life ever think of purchasing. Indeed, 
they are never shown to ordinary customers by the dis- 
cerning attendants of Stewart's, Levy’s, and Beck’s. 

Cheaper articles in Scotch-work, application, ete., are 
much worn on ordinary occasions; indeed, some of these 
would not disgrace evening-dress, so great has been the 
demand and the improvement of late. 

In mourning, there are several new styles of black lace, 
crape embroideries, muslin quillings, and flutings. Of the 
neatest collars, we notice those in black and white crape, 
made with six deep, rounded pvints, the points edged with 
narrow folds of the same to an inch in depth. Vandyke- 
shaped collars, of the same material, entirely covered with 
these narrow folds, are also very much worn. Under- 
sleeves are made to correspond; and, in light mourning, 
two wide, deep flounces of plain bobbinet lace, Tarleton or 
Swiss muslin, on a foundation of the same. In the last 
two materials, the flounces have a hem half an inch in 
depth. A very neat style of plaited cambric chemisettes 
are also worn. They are finished by a collar, stitched in 
points or scallops, or by a simple edge of cambric, or an in- 
sertion. Undersleeves of the same have cuffs turning back 
in the same style as the collar. These last are suitable for 
any morning-dress, in colors, and may be sent to the 
common wash, which is a great advantage. 

Handkerchiefs are smaller than ever, and follow the 
prevailing fashion of points and scallops. Some of the 
finest we have seen have no other embroidery. There is, 
however, an infinite variety in these, as to shape, size, and 
arrangement, points and scallops sometimes being alter- 
nated on the same handkerchief. 

For travelling-dresses, we have, as last season, the plain 
muslin de bége, also robes of a silk and worsted material, 
with a border of satin stripes graduated. Some of these 
robes are in plaids, and come for $3 to $5 per dress. We 
would suggest an unfashionable, but very comfortable sub- 
stitute for these heavy materials during the heat of mid- 
summer—a fine, small-checked French gingham (also 
coming with bordered skirts this year), of some dark shade, 
threaded with white—as at once neat, cool, and quiet. A 
large Talma cape of the same, buttoned in front, is all- 
sufficient for ordinary days; for mornings and evenings, a 
palm-patterned cashmere shawl (to be had now from $3 to 
$5), the ground of a corresponding shade, or a fine woollen 
plaid, would afford all necessary warmth and protection. 
Pointed linen collar. and cambric undersleeves, with cuffs 
to correspond, would make this a perfectly ladylike cos- 
tume, without fear of soiling, spoiling, or suffocating by its 
wear. We know many ladies who prefer ginghams, and 
recommend them, from our own experience, particularly 
to Southern travellers, until they reach the climate of Ca- 
nada or the White Mountains. 

Grass-cloth and brown linen drawn bonnets, with knots 
of ribbon on the inside, are very much the style for travel- 
ling. Plain, coarse straws, or finer Eng'ish Dunstabies, are 
also worn by many. They will not bear knocking about 
so well, however, though we consi* them, as a general 
thing. more tasteful and becoming. Ail bows with flowing 
ends should be dispensed with in trimming them, and the 


strings should be of ribbon that will do to tie. 
FasHion. 
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